Mora than a siahtseeinff tour; 
t el icity Jones deacribea her 
®*P®rienco8 on a recent 
Workers Educational 
Agociation study tour of 
CHINA (page 9 ) 
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Adriana Caudrey continues 
lierjnvestigation of the 

where 

BOGUSDEGREES can be 
bought for as little as £1 60 - 
and no questions asked (page 

SUPEHCOMPUTERSiJon 

pyen adequate access to the 
I® wtaeneration ofthe 
world smostpowerlul 
computers following the 
i* orty report (page 1 1 ) 

vinity: John 

Durantdiscusses whether 
the victoiy of evolutionary 
scienceover received religion 


Bntish education today seems to be 
the viciim of the unfairest of para- 
dMcs. On the one hand schools are 
indisputably the focus for popular 
di^nient, Inchoate maybe but cer- 
rainly Miiuine. The nation’s leaders. 

nnd cemre, araue that 
schools (nnd nowadays higher educa- 


First-clnss niiiids^ sit b^v 

dajF seems to be liberal democracy ilini hmi mti r. 9/ 

nfnirMf nt j-_. I .. luni niiu not rc- ciimioi .... 



JO.SIIIS ITO a parallel unease. They 
Iw* present 

lifpKfSi achievement of 

Sjf'f ®ad if these hopes are 

hSS the schools are*^f?en 

I**}”** evidence to 

explain let alone justify this lansible 

siyc reform of the J960s Britain has 
I **®I^*c pattern 

I profession is 

I fesionSiiu ®««ien»Mflyandpro- 

f lessionally, than ever, and however 
/ tKf !i”**'*®*'™ fl’e *dica- 

I h/ri^® '"ejority of individual 

/ BriSj” V " doubt. Few 

*5 serondary schools, even in tL 

flexible and modem curriculum Rw 


rierre Changeux but 

concludes that the goal of 

diBtantaaever(pa^l‘|)“ ' 
Home new s 

Patrick Nuttgens 2 
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Z: ® “i' “oovc-averase level 

■lamed bv^ffi oMhJ 

sssfcfsfflfS 

ffisSrsi'teSi 


be liberal democracy that hnd not rc- 
a- jecicd oui-of-hond a more aristocratic 
re past, ai^ abroad an imperial crcnl 
ar power. But today? ^ ^ 

•I'®* education is 
s. the most future-directed of all the 
at o^nnwd activity iindcrlnkeii by mod- 
ern societies. Not only docs it address 

II individual hopes as well us social and 
■ economic anibitions, its territory is the 

fu ureas much as the present ThJ 

practice of schools not 

about alatemenl 

ronicniporary 
®n equally 

BJlf® k? ;‘®*«™ent about sodcly’J 
2«!«W® fulurc. What goes on In 
schools today is as much directed to 
Z^^sUcenturv Britain as to the diurnal 
rouune of the 1980s. As the fonner is 

latter, because it seems a more on^n 
question, it js hardly surprisine ihm 

hS "T 'KL'" 

SmiNnXrX 

hard to assess. oFcoursc In* n irouMcd 

■RSri «■»< !i 


cannot ci)m|H>ic with intonralionisi 

doST lT‘^■^ P"'*-'"*'"* contrihii- 

tuin to the lihcrnl prmeci. Itul who can 

IjNA llmi physics or Inologv du not 
have ,1 pmfoundly 
cniMu y (althougli mavhe one tlmi is 
difriciilt lo express iii ihe level of the 

f i'"‘* ‘Iciiy 

jl a lime of iriumphnnt profcs.sionu- 
mat Lnglish nnd history someitines 

diSniim?""™® 

however uniuMified and un- 
remains in 

s..;tcLKiSh?s:s^ 

‘!T“'’?'y.re8ardcd n.s a course iIuk '.vm 


III M.-IHIOIS. A level cheniisirv 

sireich iliL intellectual iiiiiigimtiion ,Su 
iho ii.ilur,il ..niliiisi.,,,,, if,,,, ™ 

txcitts nmoiiu young peoitle in un 
.nduslnal soc^etj; hi^ Li'l'cen re- 
LriiiiLd into the service of lihenil 

3'liie nJ!!*.',.'*''*' iradiiion 
oSn ‘h<;pr.Kiue or .science lose some- 
Ihin^'if iliur iiicellcch„>l vii„li,y ,i. „ 


industry tff «nS.i promotion of 
even health and 

Qonctme'd with rhJwJSP* fifpwtlon is 
our Uvea. 


fodae'"lh"® ,®““™“>®*>on“M'know“ 

mrnm 

SfeaSsst 

Us I, M dTOtooX"*"; 4'“ “f 

vSi^ancTsssIdam^?'.^"^^^ high ' 

incIudfooS Vi! S?!ly years of 


mame j prc-dcmoeraiic ns well us nro 
Pre-iiidusirjal7). Vmi 

many puiplu at die top of Hriiisii 
Mieieiy doiihi (he desirabiliiy. or even 

of iS’ "hicating i|,e ma.s.s 

people With .such liberal 
5 who make un 

!l .L A V ®."*‘ •'“roum of excellence^ 


of punila? If 

iSwsS 

iissips 


*.'*•’*• Iiij» meninl prioridet twi«w 

I 

iiiimmlinV’ '*’® ***’““’ 

It is »" any ilebate abw 

ooy ! ‘he fact that its clilmJ 
mu- J .t ^‘.’roinani Irnditlon wiiWi Bii 
lies ’“■hoolsisiioi mdispulable. Acefi. 
ness be argued that iiMi 

«c„nU ,„di.ion, |R.12 
ingi sciencc-based educatioo il 

^'0- ifonar'?S*^® movement foriS 

. nonai reform, improveraent ud 

»n pansion since J870 (and wi’ih ixni 
intensity after 1919 and 19^ 

:ny . r®.'^®'oly.niost govcnunenli bi 
ral Jiiahned audiiional public invesfflesi 
iry in ihcsc terms, to produce 

an •■“■'reiijifij-’ally and vocatioBally litm 
S*„ l^pulinion, although the ca 
ee r'l-’iiicmiiry justification that enfmc 
:<ii !?'■** ‘■'ili^ffii^ ma.st he cducaltdupi 
meir responsibilities was inilwri 
III 1H70 and 1914, and asioi 

*11 *, ‘"’4 Itisalsolnieiiii 

j.. the core sciences like pbm 
j, mulhcmuiics. ehcmisiry and totfl 
have sii|*crscdcd the clouics as the b 

.. 'hseiplincs within IhcMcondaryi^ 

ciirrik'iiluin. 

II Ycl two ubsiaclcs have itood ia i 
I, wuy of the easy success of this s«oi 
n tradition. The first is the inwardw 
s ^holnslicism even, of science. Oftni 
,1 has remained imprisoned wiihiii i 
1 oiic-diiiienslonni expertise. Oenenll) 

M'ieiiiists liuvfi l*ccn content to raaa 
. the loyal servants of society. D«pi 
. the popularity of fuhirological futaj 
they have nirdy ntlciiiplcu to dertl^ 
iilicrniiiivc ciiliurut <*odes to Ihost 
; which they inherited from the pfr 
iicicnljficpiisi. 

'Hie second h that, perhaps bectot 
of the uneasy iis-socintion betwra 
Kcience and Ihc older "libcrer tfisd' 
ptiiics, this niodcrnirJngsdence'bastd 
curriciihiin is always vulnerable lo 
reversion to a ()ruJgr(nd*slylc ulililir- 
lunism for ail hut the most able pupils- 
Ibis dnneer h Inlensified by iIk cot 
spirauy of iiMeiiecluai mannere whla 
often siilisiiiutes for hl^ ability !■ 
Britain and is siimmea up in iw 
phrose that is both vacuous and pr^ 
gnant, “fir&i-dass minds", in lbee)« 
of a politieul class that still denins 
considerabic deference from its nMie 
numerous fellow citizens such a 
culum can only he accepted if 
reduced to teacning narrow indiirtral 
skills or, in Ihcsc enlightened diM 
promoting an unihrealening iraiDt- 
bility. 

'fhese arc a few of the fuoy iiMps 
that can be glimpsed in the mirror 
which British education holds up to 
British society. Tlie strains and inco^ 
iistendes which they expose must ow 
M exaggerated; they are 101001 au 
benign mdeed compared with ibosero 
all but a handfof ojthc most fortui^^ 
DBtioris (many iinfortuailctyi 
are either near 
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Better degrees 
boom as hard 
work pays off 


by Staff Reporters 

Students at British universities have 
attained more "glittering prizes" than 
ever io this year's finals - basically 
because they are working harder. 

A survey of half the country's uni- 
versities, conducted by Vie THES, has 
shown that the proportion of firsts and 
upper seconds has ocen rising steadily 
over the last five years. 

Academic administrators oltribule 
the improvement to greater coinpeti- 
don for places, resulting in hiencr- 
caUbre students, and to anxiety imoul 
job prospects spurring undergraduates 
to better performances. 

Mr John Wood, academic registrar 
at the University of East Anglia, said: 
“Universities arc setting higlicr entry 
conditions and making fewer conces- 
sions over A level grades. Students 
also seem to he more hard-working 
and serious minded than they were five 
or 10 years ago." 

At Eut AngUa this trend has re- 
sulted in the proportion of upper 
seconds going up from 27 per cent in 
1983, to 34 per cent in 1984, und to' 36 
per cent this year. The number of firsts 
has gone up from 44 to 52 over the last 
^r, but this represents an increase 
Qom only 4 per cent to 4.7 per cent. 

'Hie rise in Ihc proportion of upper 
seconds is a mure accurate weather 
vane than that of firsts, which are 
sn^t to greater fluctuations. 

The moat telling conclusions can bo 
drawn by examining the combined 
Increase In the number of firsts nml 
upper seconds. At Cambridge Onl* 
Tcntly, for example, the top class 
vgree results combined, accounted 
for 49.3 per cent of uU results. Last 

Validation 

experiment 

postponed 

liy Karen Gold 

The experimental self-validation 
^ments of Newcastle and Sheffield 
yiy polytecbnics with the Council for 
national Academic Awards, due to 
*«rt next week, have had to be 
planed. 

The details of the two agreements, 
0 take effect from September 1 and to 
w ® year, were sent to the council’s 30 
members, drawn from academics, 
^ness and industry, for comment on 
Aunist 2, with the guarantee that if 
l^ous concerns were expressed then a 
g^^j^tiwiing to discuss them would 

II*® deadline for replies at 

”^niDg of this week, only four 
^wl rnemtars have replied, two of 
raising issues that may need to be 
according to CNAA chief 
o^r. Dr ^winKerr. 

.rii j for replies has been 

»flenoed, but there could be no ded- 


year this figure was 48.4 per cent and in 
1981 it was 45.1 per cent. 

TWenty-five years ago firsts and 
upper seconds accounted for only 34.4 

f er cent of all the Cambridge results, 
n that year 10.3 per cent of under- 
graduates scored firsts, as against 12.9 
per cent in 1981, 12.8 per cent in 1984 
and 13.8 per cent this year. The 
university has also experienced a prop- 
ortionate drop in third class degrees. 
These have fallen from 22. 1 per cent in 
1960, to 11.5 in 1981, 10.2 in 1984, and 
9.3 this year. 

Finals results have been improving 
dramatically at Batb University, llie 
proportion of firsts has almost doubled 
over the Inst seven years, from 5.5 per 
cent to 10.7 per cent. In the same 
period upper seconds have gone up 
from 36.3 to 45.3 per cent. 

At Lancaster University firsts and 
seconds combined have steadily risen 
from 33.1 percent in 1981, to 41 .3 per 
cent this war. Firsts have gone up over 
the last four years from 2.6 to 4.3 per 
cent. 

At Keele University the proportion 
of firsts has also been rising. A senior 
academic udminisinitor mere said; 
'Tve heard it said that there's been 
greater commitment over the last few 
years, renvctiiic llic worsening job 
prospects. I think wc'rc a long way 
away from the late 1960s, curly 197(js 
attitude, when a young revolutionary 
said to me: ‘I'his is a fun plucc, man’.” 
Better pcrforinanccs arc also rc- 

E orted at at And^s, Heriul-Wall and 
llrting. 

Only a handful of universities have 
rccurocd n decline. These include St 
Davld*s University College, l/ampetcr 
nnd Sheffield. 
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Exam break 
for Mugabe 

by Peter Aspden 
According lo diplomatic observers, 
the Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, 
Robert Mugabe, look a rare and 
much>needed holiday In Switzerland 
In the middle of the troubled coun- 
try’s recent election campaign. 

What they did not realize was that 
his trip lo Geneva had a more 
immediate alm-to sit, like thousands 
of students all over the world, for an 
external Masters of Science degree In 
economics from London University. 

Mr Mugabe’s name duly appears 
on Ibis summer’s pass list, dmg him 
his fourth degpe nxim London done. 
He has already collected Bachelor of 
Law, Master of Law and Bachelor of 
Science degrees, In addition to his 
Bachelor of Education and Bachelor 
of Administration qualifications 
from the University of ^Ih AlHca. 






Contrary lo the 
popular belief 
that 

polytechnics 
are Infants 
compared with 
universities, 
the Polytechnic 
of Central 
London Is 
making plans 
foraflve-week 
fostivallo 
celebrate Its 
ISOIh 

anniversary. It 
was founded by 
Sir George 
Cayley, on 
aerodynamics 
pioneer who 
believed in 
popular 
Bciracfl, When 
It opened in 
1838 at Its 
present Regent 
Street site, it 
became n 
centre for 
demouslrarine 
ibc wonders of 
science to an 
admiring 
Victorian 

B ublleiasthls 
lustraUon 
shows. 


Engineering increase 
leaves empty places 


during his 10-year spell ui prison in 
Sallsbuiy (now Harare), where he 
did much d his academk work in the 
years following UDl. 

But the burdens of prime minbte- 
rial office have evidently not dulled 
hb appetite. Although he first reg- 
IsterM for the Master of Sdence 
degree while In detention in the early 
1970s, he let the universlly know In 
1983 that he was interested In renew- 
ing his registration. 


by John O'Lenry 
Attempts to boost the number of 
engineering students at polyiechoics 
and collcfics nro being scaled down 
temporarily In rc^nse lo new evi- 
dence that hundreds of places were left 
unfilled lost year. 

Institutions were being sent student 
number targets this weea for 1986/87 
which reflect Information contained In 
(he National Advisory Body's first full 
survey of the tnko-up of juaces. The 
main change will be a reduction of 
more than 1,000 in the number of 
engineering places allocated through- 
out the country. 

Pinal details of the monitoring exer- 
cise will be presented to the NAB 
committee oh Monday. They will show 
that more than 3,000 engineering 

g laces were left vacant after the body ^ 
rsi national plan took effect in 1984/ 
85. And the position is likely io be 
worse in the coming year since en- 
gineering targets were raised to en- 
courage extra recruitment. 

Although the NAD ia still anxious to 
increase student ifumbers in en^eer- 
ing and has proposed increases for 
those uiititutioDs which met last year's 
targets, it has been forced to cut back 
the 1986/87 figure. Mr John Sevan, the 
NAB secretary, said this week: "We 
arc still planning for numbers in excess 
of the current take-up but it would be 


irresponsible to go scattering largesse 
around the country. 

“The monitoring shows we have not 
done nearly as well ns we had hoped in 
engineering. We have been expecting 
that to be the case, but it Is stin 
disappointing.'* . 

However, Mr Bevan stressed the 
oyerall aims of the plan had been 
achieved and recruitment to other 
subjects showed a substantial shift into 
science, technology and other voca- 
tional subjects had taken place. Scien- 
ce, business studies, mathematics and 
computing had all met increased 


tamta. 

The survey also showed that fears 
for enrobiients lo part-time courses - 
one for the NAB’s top priorities - bad 
proved uroundless. rart-time emol- 
ments for courses starting in 1984 
actually exceeded the national target 
by some 1,600 students. The shift 
between the regions', designed to boost 
numbers in those areas considered to 
be under-provided, also had the de- 
sired effect. 

The proposed numbeis issued this 
week included changes in teacher 
training courses still tol>e approved by 
tbe committee, but took no account of 
the reductions needed in other prog- 
rammes as a result. The NAB is still 
hoping for additional Oovemment 
money to make such cuts unnecessary. 


More ‘alpha’ projects denied funds in research squeeze 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Increased funds for university research 


j «iicrc luuiu DC no uGCl- incrcHSCU imiua i«i uuiT...»i V 

even on whether a special meeting grants arc making little impact on the 

was needed for at least chances of success for a gwtapplto- 


flf — .7 a Buuviai nicciiiiK 

was needc^for at least 
^*,*9*^1 and so the agree- 
ocBt would have to be dclaycdT 
mioV? AP®®i®l meeting is required, it 
S* iL • the agreements teyond 
wginnlng of the autumn terra, 


.®«y the agreements beyond 
®f^® autumn terra, 
'^17 . little time before the 
ill ** axpacled to announce 

to the Lindop comnuitee's 


Duwu ®*temal validation in the 
«PL *®®tor. 

wiS?kf^?*fots leave paper power 
boi ®* *ts charter requires. 

efiejkSP^** a one-year trar^r of 
i rtl^^PO'vers to validate and review 
' courses to the inStiiulions* 


tion rated in the front rank, according 
to the research councils. „ 

The declining proportion of "ripha 
univenite grants being funded nos 
been a mam plank in councils afgu- 
ments for a boost to the science budget 
over the last two years, and the latest 
figures show little improvement. 

But the counc^s have fajledm a^e 


tbe Research CpuncUs as a vvay pi 
buttressing its ®*®® 

Seciretaiy of State for Ed.ucauon and 
Science; 


New figures from tbe Science and. 
Engineenng Research Council show 
was the worst year for the 
proportion of alphas funded across tbe 
ooundl’s science board - the main 
source of university grants. Council 
officials caution that large capital 
equipment applications can distort the 
firaies, but the percentau funded by 
value continued the declining trend 
which . began in the late 1970s. 

. In WB, the prqportidn was as high 
as M per cent. By 1982/83, it had 
dedined to only 7A per cent, and the 
newfiguresshow a further fall to 62 per 
cent. 

The SERC received on extra £2 
milUda earmarked for .university 
grants in the 198^86 allncaiions, but 
. present :|ndicatiops are that this will 


increase tbe level only to around 70 per 
cent. 

Sir John Kingman, the outgoing 
SERC chairman, said thls .we^ the 
continuing difficulty In meeting tbe 
cost of high quality applications from 
universities was the most obrious in- 
dicator of the scientific conununity's 
lack of success in puttbig across tne 

T ment for more money. 

ther councils report a similarpoor 
prospect. The Agricultural and Food 


Research Council has found tbe per- 
centage of alphas funded continuing to 
decline despite.a shift of fon^ towards 
univeTsity giants from its'owd insti-* 
' tutes. And the Natural Environment 
Research Counim is steady at around 


, 40 per cent. 

Althou^ the. councils facp a. com-. 
. mon problem,' they have .so fair not 


found a way of setting up a study of 
consistency of alpha standards. 

The ABRC invited the heads of 
research councils to consider this ear- 
lier this year and ideas mooted in- 
cluded sending some trial ^anl prop- 
osals in bordenine areas like biology or 
psychology 10 more than onecounal to 
see if the results were the same. 

There arc technical difficulties in 
such a study, arid cross-council com- 
parisons are bedevilled by factors 
affectiim volume and value of applica- 
tions which differ between flelm. But 
there is also a reluctance to examine 
peer review procedures in this way for 
fear, of finding significant differences 
which would be to tbe disadvpntage of 
one of. the four ooui^ls' awarding' 
grants in tbe natural sciences. 
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Hazards of citation analysis 

David Ellis (T’/yfiS', AufiUSi Itilis h«c nmitl.ir4 *,t n... ..!■ .1. . 


From »mc (o lime I am Icmpicd (o 
reminisce, not about tlie cultural 
experiences I have bad, but about the 
events I have missed. It will be lihe an 
®Ji““*** of fhe lectures I have not 
attended when a student, which must 

nillmimiiABnJ <1.^ . _ 


Sir. -David Ellis (THES, Augusi 16) is 
nghi lo remind us of the defects of 
cjtation analysis. Those who are an- 
xious, however, about the application 
of citation analysis to the assessment of 
' academic research should be invited to 
consider whether the methods prcseni- 
oeviTcd are the best that could be 

My view is that they are sufncienliy 
haphazard and uncertain in their effect 
that anvrliing likely to improve them 
should be carefully examined. No one 
SUOflesL« Ihm r<iriirinn 


has omitted tu mention. But all the 
hazards taken together do not seem to 
me worse than ilMiiforined peer re- 
view, from which in recent years 
uijivcrsities Imve siiffcreil most 
grievously and unfairly. 

It is a strange plicnomciiun ihiii 
many of those who have fared Wiirsi 
under the peer review system still 
regarf It ns the best that can Ik- Imped 
lor. They should be eiieourageii to 


adminihly dcsigne»l to |ii’inciiia(e the 
Mallhew effeei". hy whidi resear- 
chers who uheady have miidi reeeiw 
more. When fiiiiil.s wcie plentiriil tlmi 
prohahly did not numer veiv iimdi 
Now It IS an iiiiide(|iiate |m>ivdnre 


lillis IS omie eorieet: ii wuuld he a 
sad mmy if inefhiuls adopird to evalu- 
ate research elfeelivciiess seiwd onlv 
to iMulurmiiie good u seaieh. T hat is. 
however, precisely what is llkelv iii 
happen if peer review is .illoweil to 
operate undieekeil. 


appearanro. Wbal puts this Pj«c traditional procedures; onIv"that 
f**®“B^* in my mind is «lahon analysis may iisefullv sunnil* 


rruHi puis cniS 
nej^llTc thought in my mind is 

Svlr^ the Edinburgh F«s- 

For 1 lived In Edinburgh for some 
?" impression that I I 
attend^ the festival more when I was 
not a cf i^sEtfiaburgeHsis than when 1 
OT*. Like many other citizens, I 
would spend an evening thlnklnB of 
the ploys and exhibitions that we 
wmid not be going to; and only 
occasionally lived lo rcgi*e( it. The 
raort scHous omission was falling to 
*0 the first, late night perform- I 
beyond the Fringe, On the I 
other hand, for al feast Iwo years I I 

criticisms nr snmn .11^? I 


haS'az7rd^‘ d he fof"Tv“ t 

citation analysis L/iS v icrnT ^ of the 

ment them. ^ ^ «vidcncc ngamst the prjieiicc of peer 

I can rhink of several additioniil 
hazards m citation unaly.is that Ellis h> 


SA boycott Pol Pot's rise 

(THES, August 16) and the laler £ / Published recent- 


Yours fiiithriilly, 

P. G. l*LAa)CK, 
Lihrnrimi, 

Uiiivcrsiiy of .Siirling. 


'■••“‘'I loi ana the later 

proteslmceiingof2,000addressedbv ? ^ expect someone as 

?SJ maintain the sonrees for the 

rerSitv Asroclation of Uni- exist" 

rereity Teachers of South African August 9). 



-issMsteas' 
.ffi;;?'®** SS-^aassis 

from aeademf* £ -^<1!"*"'""* ««.!!. 


fliri^Ph ” Alx-cn-Provence 
Md Phnom Penh, collections of US 
government Intelligence reports re- 
the l■rccdonl of In- 



■1. j”/ i®siival I encountered was 

Ihelhlrt fn JW8, when I was cyclinjz 
thraiigh Scotland and stopped off to 
attend some concerts. Having been 
brought up In ihe country, I had 
never Imn to a symphony concert 
kfere. N^had 1 ever spent o night 
experiences were 
for “"^eiiable. And 

ftr me they were also inseparable. 
Edinburgh meant not only the arev 
austere and glorious city; It 
jnrant art and music. I stayed In the 
^‘y/®»,“w>re than 14 yemrs and. as 
pari of my citizenship, attended 
concerts compulsiveiy. * 

The music of tlie festival was far 

don of art and life. If i remember 
coireclly. the first concert Kdcd 
was by the Berlin Phllharmo- 
nictconducicd by Sergiu Celibidache 
and culminating hi Tchalkovskv’s 
Symphony Number Four - a mind- 

said nothing, but tpok endless bows. 

rASKsssiw 


PolPtJl . . i'vpl:iti;mori 


I Yours cic 
J.O. WATSON. 

Librarian, 

Institute of Economics nnd Stmisiin 
University of Oxford. 

American dream 


Sir, -p,„d MCK.V is ,„„,y e„U.,cd 

Soc/J/'n""®"- *Vi "'f I Iiolcd liii 


(•il|>|,,|nl.. „„ 

on Hbfeh M® *n *nl‘‘< vlc«.s 

frolTrK„Xr.M£ 

.rclwol.1 Ihc bMk. ln\hcnrs' mi,” 
aTfenm S? ‘"WhRence archives 

mrJii lin- 


MM” i .. . 


ri-r-aas iA=£','asi.'!K 




eridww^lha“uc^!S'T?‘’ 

ftJn; there were less grouns Thria^ appears o? *besis 




Koiigc I'oiindeiiilul diiriiiiinits di*. 

‘wlio^ fi (ini 

Whom they Mere being exlnulvd 
tiVcH' Sinte.snmn, May 
Tills promiited ii Wnxhhtf:toii P„m 
reporter In .show KIiiikt Rouge Icml- 
/’"‘T ^brolhcr-iii-lmv of Pol 
1 on enple.s of our piihllshed exinu is 
and Iriiiisluiions. leiig ,S«ry nilmliteii 
Ihi docunieiil.s were genuine (AVm- 
ofo/ej;mtin, Augu.st 7). 

un«S ‘>P|»n»xlmuiel> KHI.ihh) 
El mul other iIik'ii- 

iSfi"? “biindoiied hy po| 

1*01 K regime in 1979. .So fur lullhir 

VViMmi seholiirx who liiue worked 


srcd'vtebKtit 

ra»ro helpful hud lie ullidelrill 

HSS.Sslr.5 

Voura etc,, 

KIERNAN, 

Monash University, 

Clayton Victoria. 

Australia. 


OneMAIC#,^ 

degree under 

■v4«" .he 
"p, «f nX" 

uvvuritd III II, c age o! S,' 

w»rri-s|H»mfctl vciv nnwh K ^ 

Alevels(„rthc7rete^ 

Mr Martin should note, (bS" 
umyerMties had long doadp 
decided, however, to reiJiiaV 
do wi simply because young feSomi 
«»llcges (le. whai arcnowpoa«i 

aie students) wxsre considweffi 

under the di.scipjine applyiDgtofti. 

’■’'^/cforc, cffectiTdTS ' 
uduil III ((Ward m priraflrvdMwi • 


I nnblm, and Durtiaaos 

I*”*"-*'* *»• »I« the same, Tlfaj 
tuliyncdgeii university al ibn fc 
awaidmg a |IA mil foltowedbc 
uHciiriied MA was London. 

Hic Oxbridge system, then uni 
ni.iU's iierfcii sense in (he Odiili - 
wiling, cerijin righis und pmiM 
being cidoyed by lioih resioffid 
iMiii-tOMck'ni MAs. a degree ijeso 
ll•tily ,1 stiiius within u EuiTd and lisi 
lis primary purpose. Mil b sporKdfa 
Ollier puifHtscs. people hawcHlti , 
lake the trouble to nnd ounoiiil ' 
iiniveiMiy the bearer lielonpudfr 
•ituaie Ike degree accxirdin^y, 
Yours laiififuiiy, 

A J. m-KI-M-OKD. IktA (Om) 

I.V IliHise. 

( «m\iighioii Road. 

Victoria l',irk. 

Maui hcHier. 

•Sit,- l•lIllslllryyxNlshiluldhavectll . 
space hi Mr tirti Mmlin’l 
Augusi 2.1) which 
ilir oltl ciiiincd which iikens OM 
MAs lo the bogus degrees 
degree imtls. 

'Vhai ilic iiiiiiirofAied migiitCMiu 
Ihe (Ixbiidgc MA will) liie 
m.isier'it degrees of other 
umsersiiie-x is ihe fnull noi ofO^ ' 
and Cumbridse, bul of (he Kffl ; 
universities who. in ihc l9(hC(iW •, 
iippropriaiLHl tlie uward given by^ , 
ford and rumhridec to (heir Mf I 


^TIMESHIGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 30.8.85 


appropriaiLHi me uwuru given 
ford and Cuirihriilgc lo iheii M 
mature .students, nnd heitowedjtg . 
ilicit own urndiiaies as a rera^ 
research. If the misuoderstw 
were in any way harmful, tb® : 
uiiirersities could remove il 


Common forms Open learnina 

PowcH’s concefh for M,» „. . 9 


»s groups. The Iasi ®PP®ars on paee *bey apply for leLhSf ® "^ben 

ssucs 

were almost unbeaiubly R^^ges tJSate 

the more e^Sae^eVat A 

toberatelnglnlhederkcoIddmSdf 5lPfPF^stn»lffle?^^^ JS education P*®*“** 

srjKissfflsfs ilP^’sffi.'aSS g,SBSv 
Sfsasjssia'SK 


tfni^ I oiien seems 

i ft>»* fun and igSo la**^ ‘‘enewafthan^llS i*®ApKDAtE, 

neeiulnelv losi. If nnihinn ii.. ^ 


Scottish puritan consclenccr “??!-• 


purlmo con«lenco. ■“ De-piS™c"„,‘S?^'rio„ ^ 

Patnek Nuttgens 

! -^v;; fi;-' . ^ ""«««* Ihemlr 






Jcl”bfedg®;Sif “ 

the Ra^d RcsaSrSir*"* r*'* 
some 40 yc?re*befor?th founded 
In 1928 is ilrJ^ki 

S of the t™e 

no Open Learning 

no^SSd™ilJdSs^^ 

ificailons thmuih hSISl 'f Qual- 

w “>® R^Sirs 

Open article 

PotenUal^.and wouw 

The ^p(d ^su(^ CtoUcge. 


uiiis-crsiites couHi remove ii 
by conferring the MA as s first 
If wv are lo take seriously 
degree mills in this couDtiy, l» '*j 
Ihoritius planning legal aetiMiW^ 
include a requirement that 
lions awarding '‘degrees'’ show^ 
lish iiaiionully ihe names and swip' 
scs of die rccinicnis. 

Yours faidifulfy. 

JOHN HONEY 
.‘i Woods Close, 

Oadby, 

Leiccsler. 


Jobless programme ‘is failing on all fronts’ 


by Maggie RtchRt'ds 

A a 5 million educational programme 
tor the unemployed is denounced for 
hfldeauate funding, unclear priorities 
and lack of voluntary sector participa- 
don, in a report out t^ay. 

Imtlal claims by the Depanment of 
Education and Science that tlie prog- 
ramme wouW cater for specific target 
ooupi, such as women and ethnic 
minorities, have not been met. the 

•report alleges. « . u 

Calling tor a new lease of life to be 
dven to the Replan project, which 
ends to 1987, the report pinpoints 10 
ways Id which the programme could be 

*°''fS''report by the National Council 
for Voluntary Organizations is espe- 
cially critical of the widescale use of 
statutory bodies to ensure a swift start 
to the ^gramme. 

The direction of the programme and 
Its budget were irrevocably established 
before the vast majority of voluntary 
agencies were informed of itsexistence 


and able to make a response. 

^ “There seems to have been very 
bttle consultation or liaison prior to the 
programme's launch witii the range of 


oreaniutions that are involved in adult 
education and training; particularly 
those voluntary organizations that 
have experience of working with and 
for luiemployedjieople and who have 
particular expenence of servidng the 
nee<fe_ of those most distanced Troni 
traditional education structures and 
disadvantaged in the labour market,** 
the report says. 

“This initial lack of wide and re- 
levant consultation would seem to 
have resulted not only in a wealth of 
experience and knowledge being over- 
looked but in a programme of deliveiy 
which may not correspond to the needs 
being articulated by tnose working at a 
grassroots and local level." 

Despite guidelines which empha- 
sized the Importance of recogni^g 
the needs of various gro^ of unem- 
ployed adults, the report finds that few 


by Peter Aspden 

Universities are to be asked for extra 
ca^ by the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals to mount a 
concerted five-year public relations 
camj^gD ^med at improving their 
inw to the outside world. 

The move follows a recent report by 
the CVCP's advisory committee on 
public relations whicli urged vice chan- 
cellors to shrug off their donnish 
reserve and adopt a higher public 
proSle. 

It has not yet been decided how 
much the camj^gn is likely to cost, but 
the CVCP chairman, Mr Maurice 
Shock, believes the issue of the pub- 
lic’s perception of universities to be 
one of the committee’s most urgent 
prloritieSj to be discussed in detail m its 
lorthcommg residential meeting next 
month. 


He particuiarly wants universities to 
concentrate on iniproving their image 
locally. “Unfortunately, universities 

OM nSP4 nlaSi* 


are part of this country’s immense 
national media system, in which local 
jelements arc comparatively unimpor- 
tant. You do not find the intense local- 
support for institutions which you find 


the US, for example, “ he said. 
“We have a lot of work to do on 



Pf K err; c^m discussion 

Kerr springs to' 
defend Sir Keith 

^tici of the Green Paper on higher 
wu^lion were intemperate in accus- 


Computer first 

Sir, - I um writing w ® 
unfortunate impression feir 
articfe “Double IT Boost fbr 
ampton" VIHES, August 9). Byiwj 
ninmg the announcement oi b v 
buildmg for Ihc electronics ao^ 
rurmaliori engineering 
with new.s of an ESPRIT pfoj^£ 
Muihampion. the reader 
forgiven mr thinking that the Evw 
proievt involved oolv Soutltao^ 
univcruiy. in fact, the proj^ ‘JJj 
ponMiiutes a remarkabe collaW^ 
between several Brilih and Ir^ 
companies and research ,v 
together with the eleciTonlts 
phyxics dcparimenis al Soutba®*?*® 
Yours sincerely, 

ANTHONY HEY, 

KPRIT Pjviccl Coordinator. 
University or SouibamptOo. 


AKOMtion, told the conference. 

Dr Kerr, chief officer of the Council 
^National Academic Awards but 
y®5^g in a personal capacity, de- 
Sir Keith Joseoh. the Secretary 


iMded Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary 
ot otate for Education and Science, 
^nit what he said had been an 


pledg^ to continue the campaign to 
save the college. ^ ^ . 

Hertfordshire County Council has 
also written again to the NAB arguing 
that the case for ending teacher train- 
ing in the county has not been made, 
and asking for more time to consider 
the options. , , , 

The authority is particularly angry 
because it feels Its proposal a 
merger between the college and Hat- 
field Polytechnic has not been properly 
assessed TTie authority has proroisw 


initiatives from the programme have 
involved women or ethnic minorities 
and none has been established for the 
disabled. 

Il concludes that the aims, objec- 
tives and priorities of the Replan 
programme were not clearly defined at 
the outset and are in danger of dupli- 
cating existing provision. 

The report also denounces the prog- 
ramme for being “unrealistically arnlu- 
tious” in attempting to introduce a 
nationwide provision on a budget of 
£2.5 million for three years. 

Problems have been accentuated by 
the sliding-scale nature of funding for 
the period and fee fact that staJEfing has 
to be done on a short-term ba^. 

In the immediate foture, fee report 
suggests new, enhanced representa- 
tion for voluntary sector groups 
throushout the Replan programme, 
iocludmg new liaison procedures with 
the programme’s field officers. 

In the long term, it recommends a 
substantial increase in funding lo 


match other Government initiatives 
with the unemployed, such as the £12 
million Voluntary Projects Program- 
me sponsored by the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. But initial research 
should be conducted before funds are 
committed to projects, it says. 

There must also be u review of the 
financial structures, particularly to 
overcome the current situation where- 
by only ^,000 remains to fund pro- 
jects through the last 18 months or the 
programme. 

Inis tapering approach to funding, 
and the short-term staffing policy 
should be abolished, the report says. 

It also demands more sharply de- 
fined priorities, with positive action to 
meet the needs of special groups, and 
concentration on specific problems, 
such as those facing rural ana inner city 
areas. 

Replan: A Response from the Volun- 
tary Seaor, publisheo by the National 
CouocU for Voluntary Organizations, 


Council for Volunti 
26 Bedford Square 


aiy Urgai 
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No comment on cost 
of image-boosting 


trying to make a more effective im- 
pact, but we have tiny resources. We 
feel that now is the right time to mount 
a long-term campaign to see how it 
works out." 

He said the CVCP would be asking 
universities to make an extra payment 
to the committee to cover the costs of 
the exercise, which would last about 
five years. 

A paper published Iasi month ^ Mr 
Jocelyn Stevens, rector of the i^al 
College of Art, criticized the CVCP’s 
handung of public relations,‘descrlbing 
it as “the dog that does not bark”. 

Flans are underway to develop the 
committee's role as an intelliunce 
centre, with a well organizecT and 
unified public relations strategy. Mr 
Stevens recommended the introduc- 
tion of some kind of electronic mailing 
system to speed up communications 
bclwcuii univci sides. 

He also cnited for the setting up of a 
tenm of “media” vice chancellors, who 
would be available to the press, televi- 
sion and radio to make expert com- 
ments on university affoira. 

No CVCP officers were ovallalilo 
for comment this week to discuss the 
financial implications of the proposed 
new public relations compalgn. 

Final bid to 
save college 

Lost ditch efforts ore being made to 
•force the National Advisory Body to, 
reconsider its decision to remove all 
remaining teacher training courses 
from Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education, the only college now facing 
closure. , , 

Local members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and . 



The long and the short of It: The tallest member of the British 
basketball team at 6ft 71ns, Vanessa LllUngston-Prlce, of Georgetown 
University, In the United Slates, towers over her captain Sadie 
Edwards, who recently graduated ft*om Brighton Polytechnic, 

Coach wants transatlantic 
Britons monitored 


Gose scrutiny should be maintained 
over ihe promss of British athletes on 
sports scnoiarships at United Stales 
iini vftraitieg, according to Lough- 
borough University’s chief athletics 
coach. George Gandy, who Is cuirent- 


Mr Gandy believes that few athletes 
who win scholarships abroad an of any 
use to Britain in key competitions 
because no proper control is exccr- 


dsed over uieir training once they 
leave home. “It would be a good idea,” 


Higher Education wiU lobby members 
of the NAB committee as they assem- 
ble for next week's crucial meeting. 
TTie college's students union and the 
National union of Students have also 


ly In Kooe, japan, wiuicsside urcai 
Britain's diwtrous start to the 1985 
World Student Games. 

Of Britain’s 84-strong Kobe squad, 
17 currently bold places al American 
univeirities on the strength of their 
sporting prowess. But, gymnast Terry 
Bartlett apart, by fee end of the first 
week these transatlantic prodigies had 
done nothing, to improve upon Bri- 
tain’s disro^nlversiade standing. 


he says, “for Britain's athletic hierar- 
chy to give someone the job of keenng 
a close eye on the demands placed on 
our student athletes in America. 

‘Too often, talented but totally 
inexperienced youngsters are plunged 
Into a hot competitive envlroninent for 
the purely snort-tenn objective of 
maximiang the season's points score, 
which is of little help to Britain's 
long-term athletic objectives.” 


FE unions 
give strike 
warning 

By David Jobbins 
and OlgaWotjas 

College lecturers in England and 
Wales are being warned by feeir union 
leaders that they will have to step up 
their industrial action if they vote to 
reject a pay package worth almost 7 
per cent in a full year. 

Scottish lecturers may also be con- 
sidering industrial action today if this 
week's meeting of the ^ttish . joint 
negotiating committee feils to produce 
a D^reakthrou^. 

Leaders of ihe main union in Eng- 
land and Wales, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachen in Further and Higher 
Education have recommended accept- 
ance of a provisional agreement 
reached earlier this summer for a 5 per 
cent increase from April 1, auiomalic 
transfer from tile top point of Ihe 
lowest salary scale, and a further 2 per 
cent from December 1 subject to 
'presentation of a joint rc[fort on 
structural reforms and potential eco- 
nomics. 

Branch meetings are beiiu called for 
the nnlddle of next month. A final. 
dedrion on the offer will be taken at a ' 
nationri council meeting on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Lecturers are to be told in a leaflet 
circulated by the national executive: 
“As there is no more to be gained by 
nefotiation, if you vote 'no* it must be 
unoerstood that the ony alternative is 
to step up the industrial action. There 
is no middle ground - everyone must 
choose one or the other, agreement or , 
action.” 

. Opponents of the deal will argue 
that to settle is to undennlne the 
•schoolteachers. But the majority on 
the executive believes that on the 
contrary it could prove a valuable 
precedent towards a settlement in the 
schools. 

They also believe that the L1/L2 
merger makes the provisional agree- 
ment highly attractive. Natfhe and its 
medecessor, the Association of 
Teachers In Technical Institutions, 
have been campaigning for 12 years to 
achieve it. 

If the offer la rejected, the union is to 
be tallot its membets on two-day 
selective strikes, and other sanctions 
d«dgned to hamper adiuiitislrative; 
work in colleges. Tnese may include a. 
ban on processing statistics, complet- 
ing registers, liandling money on the 
cc^ege’s orauihorlly's belialf, curricu- 
lum devclcmment nnd use of private 
cars for college business. 

If there was do offer in Scotland this 
weak, theexecutlve of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland further education 
lecturers' national section was ex- 
pected to Impose a cut in teachiim time 
nom a maximum 24 hours a week to 22 
from Monday. 

A ballot has already shown that staff 
are prepared to taxe action if the 
empioyers reject their demands. The 
unions want inservice training and 
fewer class contact hours. 

'Diey are also seeking restoration of 
floug^ton pay levels ana a sum to meet 
the mer^e in the cost of living. 
Unlike lecturers In the rest of the 
country tliOT have received no formal 
oav raer iius year. 


Scotland Yard issues plea for help 


«®pst UBsnlmously hostile reception 
to fee Green Paper, 
the paper had recognized other 
for higher education apart 
feat based on the labour rnarxet, 
M said. 

c can see why the Secretary of 

was sn line»t tuhan ha kali*iH»rl 


folSlain its current level of public spunous qualifications as a runmng 
sSoMrt for fee courses and believes sore" which regularly posra problems. 
Sf?iivtMhrSc is well placed to take - Mr Don Bennett, assialantsecretaryof 
L"®.K‘K ^ theCVCPsaid! "We would look at any 

on tlic WOrKs _ , . . Cm lAfnelaHnvi ivSth OTAo9 


to* Govemment’s piobiem was 
.P^ntation as much as policy, and Its 
"toitid be changed during consula- 
Calm fescussion I tnink can 
government’s altitudes,” Dr 
?tolfwcarestridentinour 
^^Uon, if we aren’t balanced in our 
rJP®«t!on. we wUl only provoke 
scTOTgerstaiemenN fmm the qprn-tnrv 


Mr Donald Fisher, the founly 
education officer, said: “We still feel 
there is a strong case for retaining 
these course even tbou^ we recognize 
it is not viable for the coU^ to 
continue as an autonomous body. At 
least our suggestion should be properly 
explored. So far w? have bad no 

to reject the transfer of fee courses 
because Hatfield ho Jusforv of 
teacher education; Mr Rsher said the 
courses had been given a good report 
by HM Inspectorate and the c^y 
had already lost three similar colleges 


Scotland Yard's Piuud Squad is press- DES with special responsibility for 
in o top flcademicsto loin fee campaign monitoring bogus degrees, 
fm legation to halt the traffic in Inspector Moffat would like the 
bogus degrees. academic community to adopt a higher 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors profile over the issue. “UnlveTsities 

and Principals regards (be trade in are the places which, likely to suffer 
spurious qualificanons as a “running most from degree mills. It would tm 
sore” which re^arly poses problems, nice to see them acting together in this 

Mr Don Bennett, actant secretary Of matter, and for them to put their case 
theCVCPsaid! “Wewouldlookatany to the DBS. 

proposals for legislation with great “Degree mills pose a threat to the 
mterest.” reputation of bona fide universities. 

Inspector Bob Moffat, of the Ftaud Some mi^t say that the universities 
Sauaa7i6 now approa^ng individual have a responsibility to fee students 

^chancellors in an attempt to enlist who work so hard to attain their 

their supportfor thecampri^. [nispeo- qualifications to ensure that their value 

torMoffathasjoinedMrMgPrentlce, is mamtain^.” 

a former education seoetary and Mr Some dubious institutioiis dellber- 
LvadoaJones,principalofSouthWest ately chose names which may be 
London College, in . calling on the confused with bona fide universities 
' Govenuneot Jot measures to counter and colleges, and thereby feed off their 
fraud. ^ rcputation. Inspector Moffat is con- 

Tbey have preshnfed fee Depart- cerned that if such places are expofod 
ment of Education and Science with the scandel may rub off on the authen- - 
detailed propo^ for legation, tic establishments of rimilar name .-Bor 

Tb^ ore reing studied by Mr David example, Sussex University has suf- 

c-iM an nreSpfanI •■fq-Afanr at th« hiir<i«iif*raril* nmMpmV hprailV 


of an “unrecognized institution which 
operates in the same counW and with 
which it is sometimes confused”. 

But although a number of universi- 
ties are concerned feat the black 
market in degrees may be undenAlnuig 
their own reputation, they have not 
Cried actively to combat the problem 

Despite this, the CVCP had sup- 
ported previous campajgns for legufa- 


,tion, dating back to 1959. Mr Bennett 
said: “At one stage we certainly 
thou^t legislation would be a good- 
idea. It would now be a question of 
seeing exactly what was being put 
forwuri this time.” 

The campaigners want an accredita- 
tion system Id be introduced, so that 
-hidependent higher education estab- 
lishments could ne inspected and mon- 
itored. Any which aid not opt for 
laecreditation or which did not pass 
muster would not be included on the 
officially approved list. 

Leado'. back paae. 
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DOJNTS 

DIARY 





( FRIDAY 

The essence of Don’s Diaiy is that it 
must be scribbled wliile people and 
events are still wamt to the touch. 
Later and strained remembrance not 
only fades the freshest blooms but 
induces temptations to redraft and 
polish into yet another unread admi- 
iistratlve drogue. The roughness of 
:his note reflects not only abstinence 
xom the trait but the road surfaces of 
ndiana towards the end of a day 
levoted, whiie on the move, to 
ummiiie up with n friend and Amer- 
en colleague the response of our 
istitutions to anticipated falls in the 
zeofthc lS*ycar‘OfdaBecohort and 
decline in the purchasing power of 
at rump. This against a background 
our older halls of residence crumb* 
...jg beneath their ivy and ominous 
^cks appearing In those thrown up 
dunng the 1960s expansion. 


. — -rr-~*'*;» uwai. uuuwii up 

Airis', SSBFK-- 


service, a telephone and a part-time 
ndministratnr at many UK insiiiu- 
linns? The successful alumni opera- 
lion begins before the ficshman 

i arrives with arrangements for the 
nr.st day cliiss photograph ami con- 
tiniies through the produciion of 
class year bonks and alumni hosted 
functions throughout the under- 
graduate and postgraduate career, 
while behind the scenes the profile is 
! built up of possible loyalties to halls 
i of residence, u sporting activity or I 
student society. I was July impress- I 
- cd as I was meant to be, ai the | 
randomly selected entry describing J 
the aJuninus cunlribuiing under 17 I 
programmes and equally depressed I 
at the intelligence that a number of I 
the alumni operations set up at newer I 
institutions on the truditional model I 
were heavily in debt. I 

TUESDAY I 

Upbeiinieswithbeeswaxcdcyesand I 
®way from Manchester on the early I 
shuttle. Travel books adjure one to I 
take tl easy before long nights If jet I 
lag IS to be minimnl, travel book I 
writers obviously have a more lei- l 
sur^ life style than travel book I 
readers. Last night's plan was for a / 

family dinner before dad's departure I 

into the wide blue yonder. Last I 
minute shop minding operations I 

meant that dale was kept only by the I 

Kindneu of a colleague who waited I 

late to do some high speed ferryine- I 
and even then the air of relaitSn 
had to be suspended on return at 1 1 I 

Dm tn niMr frliA Ibb* LI I 


OU students fight fees 

by Maggie Richards the period. “Munv 

A bitter struggle is looming between The issue has iilreudy led to storiiiv iokhuIu 

the Onen Ilnivercitv nml ii« 70 HOn. CXChanuCS lit U reL*L‘iil iiu'i'liiui <ir lii.. ^ iflc unlvArtii...^ 


attendlii VniCerSw whcT^T/r S ^ 


i . T ^ wiKTii per 

cent do in the States. The attitude to 
demographic change varies widejy 
across the Slates depending in some 
measure upon the ciiaracteristics of 
Sii concerned. The famous 
all oflNew England may this time 
«ach ^ per cent; in Utah there will 
le a me apparently of J per cent. I 
peculate as to whether the locnl 
xiai siruciiire of Salt Lake Qiy is 
«ding to more begetting than iii I 
hronicles, chapters 1-9. 


the effectiveness of .... 
maligned BA and Empire Airways 
(surely the most idiosynenitefv 
lS.?ii connections at 

HenMirow and Kennedy were safelv 
made with only an hour to spare Is 
35 minutes the world record for un 
cnglishninn to clear customs and 
immigration? 

SATURDAY 

“■nr-.-n.-nce 


by Maggie Richards 
A bitter struggle is looming between 
the Open University and its 70,000- 
strong students' associntioii over n 
decision to lake fess for next year over 
the critical £150 harrier. 

SludenI lenders arc particiilnrly in- 
ccnscii that the university, in n submis- 
sion to its visiting coiiimiltce earlier 
this year, suggested fees .should rise 
only by the rate of inflation, plus a 
small additional sum. 

The university's intention is to in- 
I crcn.se fees from the pre.sent £ 141 for a 
fnll-crcdit course, to lictween £1.52 and 
£156 next year- more than double the 
current estimate d rale of inflation for 

Short-term 
solutions I 
slammed 

by Peter Aspden 

Social scientists can make a vital 
contnbution to the solution of some of 
he world s greatest problems - but 
their woric is seriously underestimated 
by the Government, says Dr David 
Ingram, vice chancellor of Kent Uni- 
versity. 

Many of the world’s groutesi afflic- 
tions, relating to famine, hygicitie 
water supply and health, do mu rc- 
quirc funher scientific rc.senrcli, hut a 
ineihodsof 

organization and dislrihution. Dr Inc- 
ram, who is a pliv.sicisi. suid. ^ ] 

Tlie needs of imisi pf ,|,e j 


the period. «M-mw 

The issue has already led to stormy losiudv 
exchanges at a retvni nieeliim of the 
OU Council, with siudem representa- nnlsS,^ V 
live Ms Pam MeNay aeeusiiig the b^vfcwS UT 
university of going hnek on its state- stml£ w ,h 
nienl lo the visiting eominiiioe. which t ^ **' 

rerHirls ilireeily to the Depniinieni tif .1"*" 

hduealion ami .Seieiwe. *»» ‘■olour television 

She also lontlemneil the iinIviTsity’s amvs Ki 

ilecision lo set ii variable fee Ineieiise. „f 
arguing that llie Dl-.S was boiiml lotiiii IW loSl’ 

for I'hiirgine fees at the liiglicst level. SiiukM.H ' i 
Mrs Ins iViee, ()l ISA’s president, is t«. diS« 
adaniaiii iliai tee inereases almve the Ani»mn ^*^ *'^*^ 

£l.5lleeilingwillejiiiserealharilslilpf»i th?in?J’sih&?u"o^ 

nuiny OU siiidenis. ' Z K'&r 


Falcon who is neitha 
hawk nor dove 


■Personal 
File’. . . 


THURSDAY welter of disuTisrion o?pla!!n|^ 

r!l?Hnn Stratford and budgewas 

Undon, all m one day - Ontario is prosaically imiwrtnnl 

England nowa- "•“'tomy of time 

days and is the shnriAei an.4 exoired refiiHonr-ac hm>i j 


. ^ ,11. uMiiiuiiiy oi lime 

7 -,- «iiu la MIC anonesi and ciuickesi ®*P>rocl residences nnd introduction 
i"9*|f'yhsland|ng ihe^ higher cumpulcr programs for cater" 

spe^d hmlt) from Upper New York *" everything includiim 

State to the Mid West. !yVrW®^°*‘-*^^Wholsdebun!S 

It provides a welcome opportunity fu ** developing elsewhere in 
to sum no the concentrated fare of III® ®"''’®rse it must surely be ulonB 
looking at non- J®®“.”‘®’'"®siisonenrth^sinecwiifi 
SSaSSll® at Cornell - a 1” P"”*: «onsuliiiiion it is cleiu di 

St arranged ‘I'® ‘env®"®.bctween halls niannecrs 

Franl n Cornell's prcswSit, I*®*' university building scHccs 
h? a‘ work on w?, s®*"® m Manchester ns in 

mnih^3r®p ® ® possible ^'J^aukce and perceptions of their 

univcT- ? “nipuier lahoraiory dm 

-- ■"» an 

wlSli® *ll^ -*^® enterprise concept ®P°™^ion and support Is In strident 
To operations hafe ®«nipctilio!! for S 

®o**lribute to their « between adjacent insiiiutinne 
‘y™® “s “ refresWni whih Iml S fliSdu 

“5 ‘“•™l»«traior for many iclcvislon advertlsinfl^Tuhc 

yearslabouiiiio under the framaninriC cards, and nenn alnni H 


hk -■ 1 “* ^orK on 

miiu!L on a possible 

British univcT- 
sities. How well docs the fare bq 
down at home? 8® 

for man? 


1 u “5 ‘™™i»istraior for many ‘A television adv 
S!”l?^®Vt^under the framework “n** neon sigi 

ofKrferaic«^^ arcM «>ow;ntown advertising 

^ere • orofesslonal extwrtise. if „ 


ei 

.Signs on prime 
ling sites. 


“VI ilic 
. Keliection of how much an 

'' though?- 


askinffor f .has to pack in reStlw 

when Old the catering officer last tell j® hls^^demic colleagues? - or are 

wiwftoS'SS^ J^uriianian studies reSSifc ^ 

®™*S.***®**™narllst? T^!olV®J”**® allotted to researoh? 
Will c ft 

Unive.^ 

WEDNESDAY ufere- 

With a brief to look at non-academic seareh alMhe 

Sen^tingincome twg and choose and*"«»thr rSf* **® '^“*‘1 
Cornell seemed adequ- siudies without .®*,tional 

The ^gramme my hosts l^ad strain! »"• 

ranstracted seemed reasonable. Lit- to which the CVCPhSf*”“J?^®®® 

tie did I know. University shops with the Interest of^i« ®^*’®t«in 
a lurnover of $5 million per artnhm strengthen the ®«ly 

make our operation look lilS ^ chanros are The 

Khool tuck-shop: bus services which then those of anoSn!!^^^ 

rnake a profit in ronnecting halls with potentinJ - the US itlk 

file campus and distant car parks once a' rare bird 

have an obvious appeal to a'numh^r species wiw»m ® thrtrino 

of UK institutions - but what about ^o dcvolonmenf 8®“®® « 

O" >0 PWa'Sl’T^ 

^umni Asso^ations are a must • • ■ . , Sh&n6 GUV 

wmmilmeni to them is bcyon®d lip. 


I- I — ‘ ui me worm 

today jirc not for hotter means t»f 
pi-pirucnon, hilt better menus of tliV 
tnbution and marketing. .Specialists 
irnined m these areas nf ife ,S 
sju-nces are therefore rec,uireil Cl' I 

cilgincJm 

\Ve miisl also face the fact that the 
ninui pmblcm.s of the future are likelv 

fwrJ^ "“>ro with the service 

type of imiusiry rather than the manii- 
mciunnji. in siieh industries of the 

will' hi ne '*'® 

.will lie needed just us much ir n.ti 

more than those of the scientists." 

Dr Ingram, in Ids response to ihi- 

Ciovcrnmeni's Green hiper on liichui 

nigntr edncaium in tins enniiii v liml 

»aiaxjtete!s 

he slclfte'*"” ^ providing 
rac SKlll and experience for ihi> <-nnv 

pemi™ world & 20 JSrOime " "" 

ur ii^ram_ s stntement was prenared 

iou5?ir3°i! ‘h® unS; 

ureon Faner. Concern was cxnressed 
" '3'“ sjidcni E“a| 

tJJnwrt might be reduced in the fu- 


Fam college stair fear 

Shake-up will cost jobs 

men, ™r*a„«».io„ 
consulter bv th«ir i “-® "°‘J*®'”« Staff Wero rinnni!! 


by Karen Cold 

David Falcon will do six mnnihx for 
the Inner Imndan ICducnIlun Author- 
Hy svhcii he takc.s up his po.sl «s- 
dkwior rc.sponslble for- 
.* t""**'®** “I*** blKlier ediiciiiioii 
on October J. After lliut he may be- 
working for the .Sccrciiiry of Sintc for 
Fducnlioii and .Seience. 

Local niitliiirily offleers in imllliciii 
baijkwoler.s limy find the idea of om> 
highly polllicizetl set of mu.stvi's more 
mail ciiuiigh. Mr Falcon appears to 
be lukliig the prospect of /h o In his 
xiride, 

Not that he will he otTieinllv eiii- 
ployed by llieDKS. Hut In April, m 
the .same lliiic as the iihuiition of the 
tireater Undoii ('oiindl mul oIIut 
nielropolltun authorities, rate-can- 
‘h® SVtTilarv 
or Male s control nnd no one knows 
A ®*‘®"*l'®ly b« will exercise It. 

II r J* Y “Blcliil eoininenlcd Ihiil the 
ILLA deuiitj’.s jol, should be more 
poworhd limn i| light M-em: n clever 

hv “'®rw helmed 

IIS nonproinlse 

.solutions lielueen lliem 

>»''® none of 

wc niyseir as bulng verv inneh 
*« M-KA polltlelmis. "urn 

b?ik?r7-t'*Jrd“" 

lA **,/i*'“*'**®*'* rtlplomu. 

parllcularly political appointee - he 

i 



consulted by their 

advisory sei^&B * ‘"® ®®"®«®®’ 

&& 


ment reorganization. 

“"'■■'••m-.J a' u. 

cl« 

infotmailon. “ S'*™ "" 


. Shane Guv 




ad^sory seivieb. — ®®"®«®® collcWand hMnZ‘''“ «'® «hrci 

steiaS.S!K«" 

1^1 mm 

;S^"aFASs 


“llfigc advire and on 

Which d^not X.. ^POrt 

insdlutlons soa?h o/(i® u®^'i®«*»onal 


»«<’ sponsihlv for 16 to I9.yeir 
1976 (entering a Her hlghi 
*» outsiders usually enter ada 
“*'• tloii), he Witt un ncadcmicj he 
on o|)crntiunni resnrek 
ni- neademie planning Issues ill 
Ut Uiilvcrslly; lauohl slatlit 
nc operulionnl research at Lett 
iiT for two years and cducatloai 

iP* ugeincnl at Shcfneld Polyfwt 

ry l«n. 

lie wnil Into education m 
tralion becoiisv he saw hem 
hi' e.xperience it In order to teacki 

i t* lie su.va; going hack Into acadn 
reimiiiis '•nii escope route If 
>'d need it”. 

ir Despite that experience of I 
w education, he is more i ^ 
eiliiration man. lie oversiff Ii 
Ilf rvorgniil/tflloii in llumbenklt 
i M'd the siinujlaneous oitrpr 
h resliapliig of Humberside C( 
tl und was then responsible fti 
'* county’s building proerainnii 
wJitiolareorganiznllon.ILEAil 
>’ with going tcrilaryi will find It 
r to 19 experience UAefUi. 
a CliolJengcs which face hla 
t* autumn include ilie polyleeliol 
I NorlJi London and Central LoJ 
• iJiu new Inslitule of mergtj 
r colleger and, after April) iKf 
election of ILEA members « 
I educational platform for (be 
lime. He says he is looking forts 
- it. 

New interest In 
j Coombe Lodge 

'nie Department of Edwsli®* 
.Su'eni'c IS umsideriflg *''■’^*^1!; 
for H share in the control of iw 
Educatinii Staff College. ^ 
Ixidgu. Stone eiriit y«an8fff”i® 
doned funding it. . 

•Hie DES gave up its 
1977. when it was felt betterw JJ 
j in the hands of ilic local flU tbon^ 
I this liiiitf only £12,0011 per 
! insutvud; now' parl-fiDS{W^ 
Coumhu Lodm; would involws 
i stanii;tlshiireiif£.3WjWW,ll'*^ 
: it f« uirrunily seeking- . . ... 
I ‘riie dcparimL-nt’s 
1 is understood to be due to 

I £.odgc's phnned expansion 

allow un increase m sen'O^ 
m«nt ckiurvcs. Ihc DES 
di&cussiuns with governon w i* 

the coJIcae‘!i dircci<‘r. ,.x 
Hut the dcpirtnicol i*®,. ^j.hes 
time lo.iDiike uj> its mind ifd 
influcnix' the neveiopmenf oi^. 
lego Irum J9Hi». C'oombe 
made ih suhmUsion far ai 
revenue to the joint policy 
df the loeaf authority ass^ 
which meets in the middle or tw 
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Karen Gold and Jon Turney report from the British Association conference at Strathclyde 

Backing for science ‘the cost of a postage stamp’ 


Britain's annual homage to progress in 
^ence and technology this year look 
2000 delegates to Glasgow for the 
J47ih meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The BA is an anachronism, a gcncr- 
8) scientific meeting in on age of 
soecialists, sustained by a serial sym- 
biosis with a different host university 
each year. The advantage for the 
university - it was Strathclyde's turn 
this time - is a burst of publicity from 
the Fleet Street horde who go to the 
meetings because their predecessors 
have done so for a century and a half. 
But the balance of advantage probably 
lies with the association. 

A university generally comes with 
(he right sort of city for the meeting; 
large enough to be comfortable, small 
enough to oe grateful. And it means 
the residential address which laun- 
ches the proceedings can be started 
irith the award of an honorary degree. 

lliis solemn ritual this year took 
place in Glasgow city hall. Subversive 
doubts whether Hans Kornberg - 
Knight Bachelor, Fellow of the Royal 
Soi^ty, Professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Master of Christ College - 
actuafly needs an honorary degree 
from Strathclyde were stilled by the 





Profieuor Sir Hans Kornberg 


imposing Victorian architecture. 

Sir Hans then offered his audience a 
^sidential address, controversial by 
BA standards, outlining the plight of 
British basic research m the face of 


rovernment stinginess. Did wc realize 
that state support for science only 
amounted to tne cost of one first class 


Bending the gender 
assumptions in science 


Are women unfit for science or Is 
science unfit for women? The debate 
OD why men predominate In science - 
something or a growth industry In the 
woke of last year’s Women Into 
Sdence and Engineering campaign - 
is tending toward the Inller view, 
Judging by three days of wide-rang- 
ing discussion in the general section 
of (he BA meeting. 

Section X has the Job of choosing a 
topical subject for discussion each 
yMr and women and science was (his 
year's candidate. 

The result suggested that Ibmtailst 
commentators now see the barriers to 
women entering science less In terms 
of career or family structures or 
outright prejudice, and more as a 
question of cognitive styles - “going 
nr the Jugular or taking (he organ- 
Ino as a whole”, acceding lo Dr 
Helen Weinrcich-Haste. 

According lo Professor Evelyn Fox 
Keller, science Is constructed on the 
psumptlon that the natural suiricct Is 
fimale, and the scientist male, so 
'^y scientist who happens to be a 
woman is confVonted with a conlra- 
dictlon tn terms”. 

Thism^ be why Dr Glynis Dreak- 
well of Surrey University found 
women less convinced of the benefits 
®> new technology than men, in a 
survey of university students. The 
(^DtradlcUon appeared in her addi- 
tional finding that women were Just 
u keen to be (rained In new tcchnolo- 
87 as men. 

She suggested: ‘The female en- 
gineer most have a strange mixture 
of belief to maintain: dubious of the 
Mneflts of new technology, but con- 
^ced of the importance of gaining 
Walng In It.” 

I^^eggy Newton, reporting re- 
jults from a psychological study of 
technician trainees for the 
, jopneerinB Industry Training 
said there was evidence that 
"Omen engineers were more 
uefrogynous, They had a strong mix 
h A n and male charaeieristics, 
UM little concern with sex roles and 
not bothered by suggestions 
^ni others that they were Heading 
*or an (feminine occupation. 

. «so found that male engineer- 
^8 students had a strong masculine 
^i>lmage, and that “afier two years 
engineers had shown slgnifi- 
in femininity, whereas 
engineers had shown a modest 
masculinity”. 

p^l* terrain of contradiction and 
style was some way from 
uSpi®®kk straightforwardness of 
®^P*dgners, who seek to 
remove obsUcles to scientific careers 
mr Women, 

iijjfj^.plabelh Johnson of Surrey 
j^^jrslty suggested, teUlug young 
Sf I?? *c>«nce ftor the good 


Oj, 

■ --V * V/ /-V ' 


n, ^ ^ 


science, one which emphasized re- 
spect for and cooperation with na- 
ture, then more drls or women might 


stamp a week for each person in the 
country? He did not say how many 
days it took to deliver the results. 

Professor Kornberg, a militant mod- 
erate, unexpectedly finished by 
arguing against a boost for government 
spending to return scientists lo the 
days when they never had it so good. 
The former abundance of government 
cash had helped foster our perennial 
failure to apply (he results of new 
research, in nis view. It would he 
better to look instead lo industry to 
make up the current deficit in labora- 
tory loot. 

For its part, industry, in the person 
of Dr Peter King, of the Society of the 
Chemical Industry, was against those 
who haniperlheadvancememof scien- 
ce. He attacked the “apocalyptics" 
whom he typed as earnest, distinctly 
puritanical and opposed lo the free 
market. Worse, their attacks on the 
good works of chemical rompanics 
were sometimes aided by a fifth col- 
umn of scientists who ought lo know 
better. 

This insidious breed were a serious 
source of opposition to the honest 
practice of chemistry, he alleged. 
*‘Nervousnessin the absence of tenure. 




lat:. 



the origins ofthc universe lolhc source 
of acid rain. The typical BA member 
appears to be a science teacher with 
amateur interests in botany, geology 
and cosmology. Working scientists 
stay away, unless they are speaking, 
but there are plenty of "British Asso- 
ciation Young Scientists". These are 
not scientists in the same sense as 
Young Liberals are Liberals but enthu- 
siasts Tor science. When they grow up 
to be real scientists, they wm go to 
specialist conferences instead. 

They may return in the next century 
if they achieve enough eminence to hit 
the honorary degree circuit. The cur- 
rent target is set by Professor Sir 
George Porter, who succeeds Sir Hans 


Professor Sir George Porter 


the desire to gel a research grant 
extended, or the pursuit of govern- 
ment funding can lead them to make 


pursuit of govern- 


cxaegeraied statements whicn arc gnst 
to the mill of sensation-seeking jour- 
nalists." The worst offenders were 
"descriptive biologists unfamiliar with 
the rigour of the physical sciences". 

Few BA papers arc so combative. 
But delegates tins year heard several 
hundred more, covering a menu from 


How vulgar tactics are 
spoiling a promising field 


Both political critics and enthusiastic 
vulganzcrs of sociobiology have dis- 
torted the claims of a promising field of 
inquiry, according to Mr Ian vine of 
Bradford University. 

Far from lending itself naturally to 
the view that capitalism stems from our 
genes, sociobiology is perfectly com- 
patible with a critical view of our 


tended to reject all biological limits to 
human nature. Since sociobiological 
theories did not involve any radical 
departure From orthodox Darwinism, 
this meant rejecting the basis of evolu- 
tionary theory as we know it, Mr Vine 
areuea. 

He preferred to explore how 
sociobioloucai ideas could be used to 
understand our current society , with a 
view to chancing it. Otherwise, “to 




‘bONT TBlwe- yot/!KfiA 

THiRbySAR £NffW£ER." 

numbers of men and women was not 


very compelling. 

But Dr Linda BIrke, a biologist 
from the Open University, was one of 
several who argued that If there come 
to be more women In science, the 
world woi(ld look different In con- 
sequence. 

“If we had a different kind of 


omeured by ideological critics of the 
subject "who liave readily aided the 
populurizers in promoting a highly 
misleading image of what human 
socinbioiogy can and does claim." 

It was true some sociobiologists had 
made wild, ilt-infbrmed, speculative 
and over-precise claims about biolo- 
gical constraints on human soclnl be- 
haviour, especially the Harvard en- 
tomologist Professor Edward Wilson, 
who saw himself as "high priest of a 
new scientific religion, as well as 
making evolutionary biology the ma- 
jor explanatory key to every topic 
within the human sciences and huma- 
nities”. 

But Wilson's critics were equally 
guilty of misrepresentation, and 


be drawn Into u,” she said. 

Professor Keller went one step 
further, proposing a science whldi 
tried to transcend all two-valued 
clBssificBtlons, including gender. Bat 
she also said that at present women 
have more incentive to develop such a 
way of thinking than men. 


Restrictions on test tube baby research 
threaten to make criminals out of 
respectable scientists, Professor Allen 
Templeton of the University of Aber- 
deen told the BA’s biomedical section. 

He said that even if Mr Enoch 
Powell's Unborn Children Protection 
Dill was overtaken by belter lemsla- 
tion, much damage bad already been 
done. Grant-givers and ethical com- 
mittees woulclbe worried, threatening 
the most promising developments in 
human reproductive research - ”a 
disaster for medical research in this 
country,” he said. 


deny the reality of human nature, 
because of the sins of vuljgar 
sociobiologists, is lo give the public a 
dangerous impression that their scien- 
tists have embarrassing faas lo bide. 
And that can only subvert the eman- 
cipatory potential of the human sci- 
ences". 

Mr Vine believed sociobiology 
could make a modest contribution to 
the self-knowledge needed for moral 
andpolitical progress. "If itonlyserves 
to snow how ea^y we can be manipu- 
lated and exploited, once we have 
been induced to mistake the interests 
of the powerful for either our own 
self-interest or the interests of human- 
ity at large, such knowledge is worth 
having," ne said. 


Increased threat to biomedics 


Professor Templeton, of Aber- 
deen's department of obstetrics and 
gynaecology, urged that research on 
embryos be permitted to improve the 
success rate of in vitro fertilization 
treatment. Beyond that, he Foresaw 
major advances in understanding of 
congenita] abnormalities like Downe's 
Syndrome and Spina Bifida. 

Dr Bernadette Modell, lecturer in 

[ lerinatal mecUcine at University Col- 
ege London, was convinced that adv- 
ances in DNA technology would soon 
make prenatal testing pouibje br a 
wide range of genetic diseases. 


Kornberg as BApresident. Sir George 
Is the livjngproor that British science is 
'asmali world, becoming simultaneous- 
ly president of the BA and the Royal 
Society, and remaining director of the 
Royal Institution for a few more 
weeks. Sir George is even ahead of 
Professor Kornberg in the honorary 
degree stakes, with well over 20 at the 
last count. No doubt he will accept 
another at Bristol University In 1986 
with equally practiced jgood grace. For 
the BA, a good riiuaris worth 1,000 
words. 

Computer team 
tripping the 
light fantastic 

There is still one area of high technolo- 
gy wliere Britain - or rather Scotland - 
leads the world: the race for the optical 
computer. Professor Des Smith of 
Henot-Watt University is well on the 
way to making a working model of a 
computing circuit that uses light signals 
Instead of electricity. 

In his Royal Soaety David Martin 
lecture , lie explained that the appeal of 
the optical computer lay in Us theore- 
tical speed and in the fact that light 
beams do not interfere with each 
other. This opens (he way to (he 
parallel computer processes needed 
for tasks like pattern recognition. . 

But rcnliring these benefits came 
near only with the unexpected discov- 
ery at Heriol-Wolt of materials that 
can amplify changes in light intensity, 
the basts of an optical switch. 

Professor Smltn’s team used this 
discovery to make the first “optical 
transistor" - or transphasor. And over 
the last six months they have been 
building^an optical logic circuit, which 
had Its nrst iull trial only last week- 

This is a relatively simple affair of 
lasers, lenses, and optical switches, 
vdth just three logic elements. "But wc 
have now demonstrated indefinitely 
extensible optical logic operations." he 
s^d. 

Professor Smith said a usable device 
was still some way off. But he pre- 
dicted that his group would build a 
primitive optical digital computer next 
year. Ana a much more complex 
device ofiering a real advance in speed 
would be built in five yean. 

So far, the money has come from the 
European Economic Community and 
(he Seience and Engineering Research 
Council, but Professor Smith’s team is 
also the first British academic group to 
be offered money from the United 
States’ “Star Wars" research prog- 
ramme. 


New Right ‘intuition’ conies under heavy fire 


New Right sociologists offer intuition 
instead of evidence and appear to 
believe themselves absolved from 
mal conventions of scholarship, 
according to the opener of a day-long, 
^hly critical discussion of the New 

fhe New Right arc in fact traditional 
Conservatives or neo-Li^rals» 
according to Professor Robert M^re, 
professor of sociology at Aberdeen 
University. The two strands are anta- 
Bonistic: the peo-Liberal free-market 
rdeologv contradicts Conservative au- 
thoritwianlsm. . 

But there are areas of pragmaoc 
Bsreement tetween them: the necessi- 
ty of inequality, a strong State and 
opposition to what they 
new class, exemplifiro by social 

’"'^e'Amerlcan New jUght beJonH to 
a social scientific tradition and hardly 
uses the language of Instina and 
intuition. T?« 


lioction have not published a serious 
sociological work since their conver- 
sion, Professor Moore alleges. 

"The authoritarian New Ri^t score 
off easy targets and on the whole avoid 
engagement with mainstream research 
anawridng," he said, drawing exam- 

S les from %e right-wing iouraal, the 
allsbury Review, in paiticular In its 
treatment of race. 

"By doing this they then avoid 
having to take seriously the issues that 
are addressed by students of, race 
relations . . . they return to T9th- 
century formulations which treat race 
and nation as synonymous. 

' "They offer mtuiton alone when it 
nee^ to be tested against evidence. 
They find ho need to discover the 
actual causes of .urban unrest nor to 
distinguish different kimb of conflict 
upon %e streets. It seeims they believe 
themselves absolved from the normal 
conventions of scholarship. 

The Review also propagates an 
irli>olo 0 v that comes neraouslv close to 


old-fashioned ‘scientific racism*. The 
journal, edited by a distinguished 
scholar (Prof^easor Roger Scnilon of 
Birkbeck College, London) and sup- 
porte d by a group of elite academics , in 
the end rdects the scholarship of the 
19th and 20th centuries as applied to 
the understanding of society." 

New Right thinking on education 
concentrates on questions of author- 
ity, Inequali^ and culture, according 
to Mr David Oldman, lecturer in 
sociology at Aberdeen University. 

The new Conservative picture, he 
said, was of "an unehallenuable au- 
thority with the schools, ana of inera- 
dicabie inequality between people. 


both based in the last instance on an 
unwelding nature". 

But theories of an Iramulable "na- 
ture" were not confined -to the New 
Rl^t, argues Proftesor Hilary Rose, 
Bradford unlvetsity. They permeated 
popular reading - as in self-testing IQ 
books - and mainstream sociology. 

"Itncinlnffv hiu a hiehlv criticizabie 


blindness to this fact, and an incapadty 
to deal with the problem of nature, 
she said. "It is particularly ironic at the 
BA.' They are gene-sliang in some 
rooms and talking about the destruc- 
tion of nature in others, and here we 
ore talking about the Riot’s immut- 
able concept of nature. Throui^ not 
tackling the question theoretically, we 
have colluded with the concept of 
nature as fixed." . 

The "new realism” in present day 
Britain industrial relations resembles a 
pattern of social and Industrial rela- 
tionships under early capitaUsm, said 
Professor John Eldndge, professor of 
sociology at Glasgow university. 

"The concept of the market, the free 
market, is an axiom of faith. Yet it is 
difficult to discover even one example 
of a free market in today's world. ' 

"Since the morality of the market is 
self-authendcaisng ~ an Invisible con- 
science linked, as it were, to an 
invisible band - it is beyond criticism so 
far as its adherents are concerned.” 


I lib riMI'^S lllGIlbiriiDUCA'IIUlN 



Business ‘to fund research 

. ... . A •. I».i .tn 


Talking to 

mainstream 

parents 

Tliere ts iiolhinK more depressing 
than chnirs being suddenly emptied 
at a conference b«rorc you get up to 
SMBk. That used 1o be the case at (he 
'fUC when the specialist debates 
started, and education Trequently fell 
into that unfortunate category. Har- 
dened trade unionists were all In 
favour of worthy causes. Like health 
and safety and education: yuu didn't 
need bums on seals to prove II. Not so 
now. Library books in priiiiiiry 
schools, the Yoiilli Traltiliif* Sdicinc, 
changes In exiiniinatlons, research 
and dcvclonnieiit, higher educulion 
opportunilics; all linre now become 
matters of keen Interest to TUC 
dclegntes. 

When niy union Joined tlic TUC 10 
years ago that process of greater 
InvoIvciRent had already started. 
The decision to Join was overwhelm- 
ing. Members who had previously 
seen the TUC as dangerous and alien 
came to realize It could be used as a 
forum for establishing wider support 
for Association of University 
Teachers policies. 

The TLFC represents mainstream 
mums and dads who arc also trade 
unionists. Its debates now reflect 
(heir much broader concern about 
the employment and (raining, and 
the prospect of a civilized ftature for 
their families and those of their 
workmates. The debates on higher 
educaflon are no longer left to tlie 
"academic bofllns". Speakers from i 
engineering, mining, transport, tex- 
tiles, shopworkers, are likely to be 
fbund Rt the rostrum and they won’t 
beapealdiig to an empty hall. There Is 
no doi^ .that TUC Interest and 
union support for hl^r education I 
Increased subslantlBlIy as the 
Imes have become belter under- 
stood. The AUT can take some pride, 
as Indeed can the National Associa- 
tion of Teadicrs In Further and 
lUgher Education, In the positive role 
it has played In generating that wider 
Interest and concern.' 

• We have put a lot of effort Into 
couvlnclim other unions that the 
prlvUegciT ivory tower Image of I 
academics bears no relation to real- 
ity. Few trade utilon representatives 
would now argue that universities 
lukve been Insulated from the current 
barA economic ellmale. That Is only 
the start of a much longer process. At 
next week’s Congress in Blackpool 
we will have to do more thanconvuce 
^Icgalcs that our unlversilies arc 
one of Britain’s succeu stories. With 
a Secretary of Slate who sees higher 
education expenditure as n dfalu on 
the economy, not an Investment, wc 
more than loud proteslalions 
against dn. 


by Kiircn rjoKI 

Kent biiviness cxi.MitiVL's .inil 
■icudetuies Ivive vi ii|i .in .'iguiey tu 
rincl liiisinesx «|M)iiMixsltip f«>r suei.il 
science rexv.uch. 

The ^iuciiiy. Ciinteibuty Ac.iJcinic 
Rc^cil^c ^1 Assiicinles (CARA), is plan- 
ned evenliinlly in ex|Miid ii» .ill disci* 
plincs. It was nnipubeJ hy husincss 
executives tu Kent Llnivcrsity social 
nnlhropixlngy lecturer Dr Rny Ellen 
The idea is ici match ucjilcmics seckint; 
funding with c<imp.inics seeking u 
service. If CARA succeeds it receives 
commission on the deal. 

1'he sigency hopes to bring ingcdier 
u list of acitileinic consultjnts and a 
network of contftcts in industry and 
commerce. 'Ihcy aim to find funding 
not only for convciitinnal research 
jirojccls hut also for OKhibitiuns, 
museums, films, courses, lectures, fel- 
lowships .'tnd sludent.diips, and equip- 

Contracts 
‘threaten 
job rights’ 

by Adriana Caiidrcy 

Lecturers nl North East Wiilcs Insii- 
lute of Higher Education on short- 
term conirncis arc being forced tn sign 
away llieir ciuployinenl protection 
rights if they want n jub to come back 
to next term. 

The Nnllonal Association of 
Teachers in rurtlicr and l-figher 
Education says the move is scandalous 
and local officials wdiit Professor Glyn 
Phillips, (he principal, to cancel the 
new waiver clause. 

The fresh terms, which have been 
senr to at least 10 lecturers remove 
their right to make a complaint of 
unfair oismissal. 

Dr Anthony Walker, Nalfhe's coor- 
dinating committee secretary for (he 
institute, said: “1 am concerned about 
people who are in effect being black- 
mailed into signing away rights (hey 
might have built up, or not doing so 
and losing their job.” 

He said many of the staff on renew- 
able contracts had beea at the institute 
for at least five years and had dieiefore - 
accumulated employment protection 
rights, which the new clause would ' 
negate. 

As a temporary measure, Natfhe 
officials, with assistance from legal 
advisers, have inserted an additional 
clause Into the contracts of (hose 
lecturers who have approached them 
for help. This paragraph accepts the 
new conditions but stipulates that stafl 
should not forfeit the protection riglits 
they have already carqed. 

Mr Jioi Munnery, Natfhe'a assistant 
secretary for conditions of service, 
said: "In our view there Is never any 
justification for using waiver clauses.^ 


rtK'iu iiiid tc-'iiiriv' liT hii'hi'i viluca- 
ii«in . , ... 

li IS not iruMiii («• dval wiili itpplicil 
r».'M.Mrch. .ictHnling t" Dr hllvri. but 
uiili projwis that rtsc irih louncik or 
trusts wmiM hiivc futulcil in iMsicr 
fitiiinLiiil limes. 

CARA Iws uken on its first five 
prrijcels, iiiui is cun-enily ticgoliaiing 
lundjiig for them. Ihc projects need 
between O.tXHi and £7(i,iXiU .ind m- 
dude :in nnihropologieHl film and 
servLTHl compuier-hJiscd projects in- 
cluding a i-omputerized phoio-nrchive. 

Academics can submit resejirch 
proposals or other academic projects 
to CARA, which undertakes to assess 
(hem. advise on redrafting and attempt 
to find sponsors in commerce and 
industry to finance them. 

They agency's promotional material 
- all paid for by local business - 
emphasizes its ideological origins: 


"CARA is foinulcd «>n the eonviclitm 
ih.li non-governmental and non-cli.y- 
iiahle semrees of finance .irc av.iilable. 
Imi thill in the past academies have 
understandably lacked the access, per- 
sistence and means of presentation 
needed to locale and secure it.” it says. 

"Although sponsors may loy down 
conditions (though we anticipate these 
will often be minimal) we sec it as our 
role to encourage research of the 
highest standard and ethical iniegnty, 
and to maintain the normal research 
environment". . 

CARA’S performance cnnnoi be 
judged until at least the end of Ihc 
year, said Dr Ellen. 

“I am not completely convinced, but 


1 am not going to Iook a gift horse in 
the mouth. So if people say we have 
got some money to get this off the 
ground, then 1 am inclined to go along 
with them”, he said. 
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A visitor to the Serpentine Gallery in London studies "Medium sized 
box”, a work by Goldsmiths’ College art graduate Stephen Park, 
prodneed '‘with attention to detail and empty space”. Behind is 
another piece by him, “Bicycle with economy of line”. Both-appeared 
In an exhibition by London art college graduates which ended this 
week, 


Medical libraries face crisis despite cuts 


The Tmdes Union Congress marks 
(he start of a campaign which will be 
continued through aii political party 
cuufercncesi the Britisli Association 


and the Confederation of British 
Industry. 

But it Is gross root support that will 
count In the end. Government poli- 
cies will change if people show they 
ore prtmared to vole with tlieir feet. 
Most of all we want Individual trade 
unlonlslsdo assert the value of higher 
education tiirou^ local ,MPs, trades 
councils, local party bnuiches, pro- 
fessional associations, community 
organlzallohs and tlie like. Tlint's 
whnt we will be working for beyond 
next week’s Congress Tn a imfque 
campaign joining all campus. and 
higher education union members. 1 
am confldeiit that TUC delegates will 
see the importance for hiturc 
prosperity of investing in lilghcr 
education. 1 suspect there will bo few 
empty seats In (he hall. 

Diana Warwick 

The author h maeral stcr«tary qf the 
AssocbtUoii qf University Teachers. 


Bdinbur^ Univerdty's medical librar- 
ies are facing a funding aids which 
could scTiouuy hamper medical re- 
aearcli. 

Thu medical llbmrica committee has 
already drawn up a hit list of journals 
to be axQci, with 70 of the current ^ 
titles to be cancelled in the coming 
session. But despite these cuts, the 
libraries are still short of £50,()00 of 
planned spending for next year. 

The problems stem both from the 
increasing costs of publicotions and 
from National Health Serviu cuts. 

The libraries serve the leeichina 
hospitals nnd arc used not only by 
university students but by NHS sian 
and Mcaicnl Research Council and 


other research units in Edinburg. 


The libraries are funded jointly by 
the university and Lothian Health 
Board with tlie health board paying fm 
around 40 per cent of the library 
sendee in the early 1980s. However, 
this sum was never made recurrent, 
and NHS cuts mean that the he^tb 
board now pays less than 10 per cent of 
the libraries* costs. 

Almost half of the medical journals 
which the university buys come from 
North America, and the fell in sterling 
has led to price rises of up to 84 per 
cent. 

The overall price riM between 1984 
wd 198S in the medical libraries has 
been 2S per cent for books and 23 per 
cent for pe^dicals, while the universi- 
ty library budget increased over the 


same period by only 14 per cent. 

The first wave of axing journals is 
likely to save only around £10,000 
although the medical libraries commit- 
tee has already rank ordered the 
remaining periodicals in case they arc 
forced to make further cuts. 

But the medical librarian Mrs Sheila 
Cannell has warned that the loss of 
periodicals will mean a fall in the 
quality of medical research at Edin- 
burgh. Dr John Phillips, of the uni- , cnemicai comnosmu 
verelly's department of biochemistry, Kl orfS 

and a member of the medical libraries I 1?:?^. ® 

committee, added that while periodic- 
als had been axed because tncy were 
not in strong demand, a particular 
journal mlghtbe of critical importance 
to a small research group. 


Concern 
as hall 
fees rise 

by David Johbins 

Sii(ns of steep rises in charges fc, 
university and college nccommodjLS 
next year are worrying student kadi n 
According to the National UnS 
Students, some institutions have dH 
cided on Increases several iim« Hu 

NuS vice president, wcHare ti. 
Vicky Philllips, said this week- 'felS 
in the university and public sectORdS 
trend is very worrying. After a couA 
of years of medium rent rises we w 
getting word of them going up 
stantially across the board. 

Rent strikes are already at an id- 
vanced stage of plannii^ at a numtetd 
institutions, mainly within the (Jm. 
versity of Wales, but also in the puHk 
secloT led by Sheffield Polytechnic 
Top of the list of rises notified is 
NUS is Bath University with 94 Mf 
cent, followed by aproposed8perc«i 
•at University Colleac, Cardiff, 7.5» 
cent at Sheffield University, ' 
proposed 7 per cent at the University 
of East Anglia. 

Students at Hull, Liverpool ud 
Kcele universities face rises of up tel 

E cr cent or more, while BinninslaB 
Iniversity and Rollc College of ^ 
er Education are reported to hne 
fixed nn increase of 6 Vr cent, with) 
per cent planned at City Univergiy, 
Although the NUS oata is incoa- 
picte. the union believes it is suffidni 
to protest at what it regardis as a funliu 
sijucczc on uircady inadequate studciu 
income. 

NUS has been pressing insiltuiioffi 
nnd education authorities to resiria 
increases to the grants rise, but wiiha 
few nol.'ihle exceptions such ai ihc 
Inner London Education Autboriij, 
Luton college of higher education ud 
Surrey nnd Essex universities, therea 
little evidence that this has been eiiec* 
tjvc this year. 

The Committee of Vice ChanceDors 
nnd Prineiptits shares NUS feats over 
the decreasing value of the lpall)l^ 
nnnee grant but is not in a positkaw 
cusliion itistilulions from thefioucul 
pressure fur economic hnll feet- 

Liverpool 
takes cancer 
research lead 

A new £1.5 million resoarj* ceolrt 
which could prove an importini 
weapon in the right against 
be SCI up nt Liverpool Univcrsil|f' 
The centre will be equipped wBi 
msionf>iif^ »>itnnHnce imadna and spr^ 


second in Europe. 

The equipment enables docti^ 
study chemical changes in the W 
while they arc taking place, wiwj 
according to Profe^or Wchard Efr 
wards, professor of medicine at 
university, could be a 
helping them use drugs more eneenw- 
ly to combat disease, , , . 

TTic new system uses a wry 
powered magnet to provide 
similar to, and in some cases ^ 
than, those provided by modem a-» 5 
tomography. It can aJso 
chemmal composition of 

It will orimarilv be used jostwy 


Northern Ireland cash plea for unit 


Efforts are 'being made to persuade 
Northern Ireland's Department of 


Adult educators in Northern Ireland 
arc contemed ihatthe service, the first 
to be established In the United King- 
dom 18 years ago, is under increasing 
prossuie as domands on its services 
grow. 

Their concern comes at q tlmte when 
attention has been focused on the area, 
by the Dranrlmcnt of Education and 
Science's Unit for (he Development of 
Adult Continuing Education in 


London. 

Criticism is being levelled at the 
Depaitmcnt of Education in Northern 
Ireland for not assisting in the promo- 
tion of similar developments. 

No response has yet been received 
to an apwal made earlier this summer 
to the DENI by the management 
committee of the educational efidance 
based in Bclfest, requesting 
additional staff be appointed? ^ 

The new chainnan of the manasc- 
ment committee, Dr Morwood hfcl- 
dnun, has also written to the depart- 
mom asking for action to be takra. 
we are disappointed that extra 


work has bren placed on the service, 
and that additional work which should 
be undertaken has not been tackled." 
he said. 

It you are to run a specialized 
seroce such as ours you require skilled 
staff, people specially trained to give 
intormation, advice and counseUine.” 
Apart from additional staff for flic 
Belfast service, the committee is also 
hoping the DENI will give some 
support to education and library 
province which have 
5 «empt to establish some 
fo^ of educational counselling ser- 


11 will urilll.llliv ui. „ 

way in which drugs find then 
the soft (issues of (he body any 
these (issues respond chcimcaii)’ w 
druM. The only other such oaciiw“ 
in firis. . w/a 

Patients from the North 
Midlands and North Wales 
to be referred to the cenw-, , 
Cancer and Polio Research riiw . 
the North West Cancer 

arc each contrlbuling_^W,OW 
funding of the project, as » 
university itself. 

Campus award ^ 

Lancaster University 

award from the North West 

Board for the landscaping ^ 

pus. Judges in the 

was entered by 45 local .«t rf 

large institutions in the 

England, said they wvre 


• 1i . 
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overseas news 


Sweden faces jobs crisis 


(rnm Donald Fields 

from uo HELSINKI 

A. dlezations become more frequent 
¥ 4 mpo verishmeiit'’ among Swedish 

19WinpcB6 6 official figures 
Slithis month show tlmt rates in 
J«!Toccupations favoured by gnidu- 
Sl«^are w?l» above tliis level - and 

"unemployment funds covering 
-artdemics^ - extending more or less 
la ^rvbody with a tertiary education 


wiresponding period last year. 
AmonttBroups worst hit arc librarians, 
teachers and social workers, all of 
whom have spent years acquiring a 
diploma or degree. , , . ... 

trend reflects cutbacks m public 
spending as part of. the target of 
etraiaalmg huge deficits in the central 
gawmroent budget. It has been partly 


eclined In private services aiiniciing 
huge numbers of gr.idiiiites. such as 
irsule and banking. 

By contrast, claims for unemploy- 
ment buiicfil have been dwindling m 
private iiidiutry, which was allowed to 
tiinguish after (he mid 1970s but has 
recently been enjoying an export-led 
revival resulting from a marked change 
of economic strategy. Tliough they 
cannot be extrapolated from the statis- 
tics, it cun be tmiimcd that the |radu- 
ntes for which most demand is ex- 
pected - engineers and economists - 
arc not being hit as much as sociolog- 
ists Diid humanists. 

Cynics might argue that present 
trends, if sustained, will combine with 
the perceived inadequacy of student 
funds to bring about a better balance 
between university intake and the 
demands of the labour market. 

Certainly the claim that public finan- 
cinl support for students has plum- 
meted to levels prevailing in the 1950s 
can be expected to make budding 
matriculants think twice before 
(knbarkiM on an exacting degree 
course. Their reluctance may be in 
inverse proportion to the disposable 
income of their respective households. 

Observing the strains thus imposed 


Protests force withdrawal 
of new Indian MA rules 


From A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Tlie University Grants Commission 
has hastily withdrawn a circular it had 
only recently released requiring stu- 
dents all over the country to complete 
alhree-year BA degree course before 
being ellgibe for admission to the MA 
course. 

The withdrawal follows an outcry 
among students and teachers, many of 
whra submitted petitions to the feder- 
al riucation ministry urging the wit^^ 
tkml of this stipulation. Tlic UGC 
has now set up a committee which will 
uamioe the issue nnd submit a frcsli 
pioposal (hat will lukc into account the 
petitioners' complaints. 

The problem arose from tlic iliffinU' 
ty kree numliers of students appear to 
have nad in securing admission to a 
master's degree even (hough they hud 
pul in 15 years of academic study prior 
to graduation, Since not nil states in 
the country have switched over to tlie 
three-tier formal education system, 
popularly known us lO-i-2+3, a two- 
year degree course remains avnllablc 
ID tome universities. Graduates from 
these were especially hard-hit by the 
UOC directive. 

Universities also complained that 
the UGC provision for a bridge course 


for those MA aspironts who had only 
done n two-ycor BA degree course 
would have entailed more funds, 
teachers and facilities which they had 
not the resources to provide at such 
short notice. 

• A national commission on college 
teachers lias made recommendations 
designed to improve their living and 
working conditions. It has suggested 
giving teachers loons to buy their own 
means of transport, a medical allo- 
wance of 5U rupees (u little over £3) per 
month, but with u provision for paying 
full costs in cases of hospitalization. 

It has also recomincnded (lint a 
quarter of appointments in any slate 
i^ould be from outside the slate. 
However, entry Into college teaching 
should be bused purely on merit estnb- 
lished ill an iill-rndia test. It propores 
that teachers should be given brlcl 
refresher courses every five years. 

On pay-scidcs. it has suggested a 
system of clearly demarcated grades 
for lecturers, readers and professors, 
with routine evaluation of perform- 
ance after eight years before entry into 
the next grade. Through this method, 
it says, even a teacher of average 
obiliiv will be able to cam as much ns 
75 per cent of the highest salary 
payable in the profession. 


on family budgets, critics have started 
to argue that the Social Democrats 
have, by accident nr design, sacrificed 
tlieir cg^'ililarian principles in the high- 
er education sphere. They claim that 
the government, while boosiine re- 
sear^ and development, is confining 
university leaching to an elite that can 
afford it. 

It is pointed out that students pay 
market prices for almost everything, 
including rent and textbooks that can 
cost ns much us £35 each. Meals are no 
more subsidized than those for civil 
servonts and car workers. Capping all 
is the emotive spectacle of the pnme 
minister, Mr Olof Palme, funding his 
son's study in the USA while standing 
accused of taxing other parents who 
pay support to children studying in 
Sweden. 

Mr Palme feces an election next 
month, with latest opinion polls sug- 
gesting an upsurge of “bcttcr-tlic- 
devil-you-know” sentiment that will 
sec him reinstalled. His government 
has left student finance for a commit- 
tee to examine, putting it low in its 
priorities. Meanwhile mere is an in- 
creasing number of Swedish graduates 
unable to repay escalating debts and 
a sking banks for more time. 

West Indian 
call for 
new policy 



Grisly tales from the 
top bodysnatcher 

nne wav we can nay back si 


from Ed Brandon 


KINGSTON 


Test case on retirement 


from Christine Tausig 

QUEBEC 

A ^-year-old University of Toronto 
uirior librarian who was forced to 
r^re in June will take his case to 
^rt, claiming that the university’s 
TDUidalory retirement policy is a form 
of Mc discrimination. 

The case of Ritvan Brezzis, who 


Canadian Association of Umyertaj 
Teachers. (Tlie cases arc different 
because Professor 

unionized faculty association while Mr 
Bregzis is part of a non unionized 

^University of Toronto's policy 


^ oecuon 15 of Canada's Charter ot 
^Is and Freedom, which came into 
on April 17 this year and 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
age, 

,, A ^nd test case, that of Bernard 
oushin, a sociology professor at York 
'-'tuvcreity, is being sponsored by the 


thisdayandage,”saidMrBrems. ijc 

university, however, *^8“®“,***®* Jl® 
Charter applies only to 
direct federal or provincial govern- 
ment control. Universities do not fall 
under this category, they say. 

Mandatory 'ini New 

Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec and New 

Brunswick. In Ontario, Ihre® "»J®K 
tics have said they wil 
charter until the court rules and ®llow 
individual faculty members decide 
whether to continue working after age 
65. 


The vice chancellor of the University 
of Ihc West Indies. Dr A. Z. Preston, 
has called for “an articulated higher 
education policy" in Jamaica, covenng 
the accreditation of new institutions 
nnd giving clear guidelines on the 1 
dcvdopnu'nt of links between the 
university and Ihc rest of Jamaican 1 
higher education. | 

Not that noihiiig has been done in 
this area. In the past few years the 
government has put forward (wo sets 
Sf proposals for co-ordinating and 
upgrading the uoii-UWl parts of its 
terliury education system and it has 
recently received n report on the role 
of Ihc university itself, (hough this has 
not yet been made public. 

Dr Preston, speaking at a gradua- 
tion ceremony, remarked (hat pro- 
gress would conic only when ( was 
clearly recognized that developing 
more extensive and relevant program- 
mes required money nnd humon re- 
sources. This stands in marked con- 
trast both to the suggestions m the 
earlier proposals ana to the lotest 
cut-backs in tertiary provision. Only 
weeks after Ihc budget had been 
approved It was announced by an 
official of the Ministry of Educa ion | 
that Moncague Teachers College 
would be closed from this August and 
that the programmes of teacher and 
nurse education at a prominent Kings- 
ton community college would also be 
terminated. 

No one believes the claim that it has 
suddenly been reen that too many 
teachers are being 
simply that the mlmstnt can no iMgcr 
affore to pay those that exist. There 
are rumours that the Moneague site,, 
which is close by .®f™y 
camp, will be converted Into an offic- 
I ers* training school to serve not oiUy 
: SmaicTbSt also Ihc t«l o tho 

English-spesking Caribbean. Such a 
. ffic would not be without pre«- 
\ dent* when the old Jamaica School of 
. Agriculture was peremplonly cl^d. 
• Its site was ^ven over to the police for 
their (raining needs. 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
BUI Baas, Professor of Ihe Year elect 
for the United Slates, knows where 
the bodies are burled. He should do: 
he put them there. And every six 
months he digs them up to see how 
they are getting on. 

If this seems an unusual occupa- 
(lonfor America’s leading academic, 
it Is nu more so than the man himself. 
William Marvin Bass HI, head of the 
anthropology department on the 
Knoxville campus of the University m 
Tennessee, spends as much of his 
lime with students nt tlie sites m 
grisly crimes as he docs In the 
classroom and laboratory. 

We met over breakfast In a 
Washington hotel. His breakfast, not 
mine. I had, thank goodness, eaten 
some time before - for Bill Bass has a 
fond of gruesome stories guaranteed 

I to turn a lender stomach, and he tells 
them with relish. This kindly, be- 
spectacled 56-year-old with a gfi^ 
zled crew cut, looking less like Boris 


zled crew cut, looking less like Boris 
Karloffthan one’s favourite uncle. Is 
a ghoul’s ghoul. For him, ihc stuff of 
death is (lie staff of life. 

Professor Bass will be Invested 
with his title In October - nn occasion 
he will celebrate by lecturing at Ihc 
Smithsonian Institute on the locatloo 
of cremated remains during the in- 
vesllgation of Arcs. He was selected 
by the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education from 256 
nominees, after an exhausllve pro- 
cess of elimination, for his dedication 
to excellence and the personal alien- 
lion he gives to his students. 

The honour was unexpected, but it 
sits easily on him In a sUghlly Ire- 
mused feshion. He supposM that he 
will be giving a few more talks on his 
favourite subject, though since he 
already lectures outside, the class- 
room about a hundred tlmra a year -- 
always accompanied by Ihe bag of 
human bones which Is bis trademark 
- there Is not much room for an 
increase. As for 

which goes with Ihe tIUe, he intends 
to use It for a down-payment on a new 
motoiixed caravan. Camping Is his 
hobby, and bis old one has seen belter 

Bass has been al Tennessee 


one way we can pay back society for 
letting us be anthropology mqjors. 

Not that crime is always Involved. 
Bass recalls being summoned to a 
disturbed grave In a Tennessee gar- 
den, where he found the decomposed 
body of a young man whom he 
estimated liad been dead for about a 
year. “It would have been an Ideal 
place to pul a murder victim,” he 
said. The police began scarchbig 
their flies for any white males, ag^ 
24 to 28, who had gone missing In the 
last 12 months. 

^‘When we got the bones back to 
the lab,” Bass said, *a smell a 
chemical smell, it turned out that Uic 
body was a certain Colonel William 
Shy, who had been killed at Ihe battle 
of Nashville In 1864. They had 
embalmed him and burled him in an 
airlight Iron coffin, so he didn’t 
really start to go off until someone 
broke It open. Myestimateofthcdale 
of his death was 112 years out." 

Lt was this Incident thot started 
him off on his current bizarre line of 
research. No one, he realized, had 
; studied what really happened to a 
body after it was burled, so be set out 
to remedy the deficiency. Taking 
‘ donated bodies, and unidcnlifled vlc- 
' tlins passed on by a cooperative 
policcforcc, hepui them In ascricsof 
‘ shallow graves of varying depths, 

; Then, every six inonllu, lie dug them 


up again to study Ihe rate of decay. 
The result has enabled the dales of 
murders to be csf ablislied much more 
accurately. ■ 

Some of the bodies were left in Ihe 
open air. Bass was s«rprls^ to 
return and find them almost bald. “It 
was the birds In ihe springtime,” he 
said. "They were using ihe hair to 
build their nests. Now that's handy to 
know, because If you come across a 
body like that yoa can And the hair by 
looking In the nearby birds’ nests. 

He is full of mordant advice: 
“Coffins are bad things to be burled 
In - they leak and then fill up with 
WBler”. “Never trust an undertaker. 
They can put In half a pint of 
embalming fluid and charge you far 
two gallons, because they know that 
no one Is going to dig up Aunt Suzy to 

fln .1 mil » 
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Study scheme gives miners second chan^^ 

rhanVt In ,1... nniimde terts and commit l^nisejyes Pen^vlvania, which has suf- 


to some creative accuunling apiitude tests 
Jd the diversion of unused federal 

unds, unemployed coal miners and can cho«c ® j. | two-year 

workers in weslern Pennsylvania courses n-oorinime in res- 

ire Belt no l„ - ae«.v aie decree prograramts m • 


. • « rcjiiisyo aiiio 

r® 8*tontt the chance to make a new 
life at the state's junior coi- 

of more than $500,000. 
W of them, aged between 25 
{^ 45, are to be retrained to enter 
'*'§fcPpwih professions. 

,i_‘, ® •®*Q*on workers, who will con- 
nuc to collect unemployment and 
pyroems while they are in 
^uOQl, have to lake interviews and 
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n number of people who . have jus! 

up" saldlJ-ny Denk. executive 
Srector of Centech, a regioual Indus- 

try-govcmoienl-cdipt!on 

"/.a. , _ tiiM nroBraimne 


hobby, andhlsoiaonenas«*iiu«»« 

n ®:. „ 'p.nn*™ Only once lias he ever thrown up. 

Ill Bass hw been Xhat was on bis very first job, when 

since 1971, bas^g he had to assist In exhuming a woman 

aitheunlveisItlesofKau^Ne^^^^ from a J^lofiged graie at the 

ka, an* behest of a lawyer. “I got $5 far gas," 

from Ihe University or virMia, recalled with a wry grio. “I guess 

gqlned Ms master s dogrM la Ken- lawyer made a lot more than 

tacky and his doctorale In Pennsylva- J“® “ 

?"■ bSuS Bia doe. not .hool .bool It. hot 

Sll the fees that he now enm. os stole 

and Is worried that the field of 
anthropoltrey Is becoming over- 
crowd^o “u you came to me and said 
you wanted to teach anthropology. 
I’d have tu advise against It,” he said. 
“But forensic work, now that's a 
different matter. There’s still plenty 
of room In that.” The eyes of wUUam 
Marvin Bass HI, Professor of the 


S ovasAilar technician programme,^. cmoienl-cducation partne«mp 

Ss and oVe eoosidered “onderen.- Lslness needs." 

olDved". 


He admits to a poor sense or siomi, 
and the scent of corruption on his 
clothes, even after dry-«eanlng, has 
been known to banish sludeute from 
the first dx rovrs of the classroom. 
Nevertheless, he Is never short of 
volunteers to accompany him to ue 
scene of the crime, beUevlng that 
there Is no substitute for practical 
experience. 

“To be a good teacher, you have to 
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overseas news 



Corruption hampers Soviet research 


The Soviet Union's new aeii Jemie year 
opens this week tn •< chorus of tirilriHl 
iind semi-oftlc'iiil cr ilicisin of iiiiivct.sjly 
rcsciirdi nml the rulalionshin heluccn 
ihcorciicdl research anU inuusiry. 

f'or the past ten vearii, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on conlnicl 
research, carried out in the universilie*; 
and in the intitules of tlic Soviet 
Academy of Sciences ami the 
Acurlemies of the Union KcpiibJics on 
behalf of industry and agriculture. In 
June Mr Gorbachev hinted that this 
research structure will jilay an in- 
creasingly important rote in the future, 
since the specialised research insiituics 
belonging in the various pniduction 
ministries, are failing lo pull their 
wciahi. Yet according to a spate of 
media comment, the universities, and 
academy iiisiiiules are themselves fre- 
({iicntly failing lo null their weight. 

Ill pan. these dcneiis are simpl)^' due 
to corruption and bad urgaiii/dlioii. 
hyen beiore Mr Ciorbiidiev's current 
drive against inefficiency, slackness 
and liribe-taking, (lii-re were oecasiun- 


ul indications liui ,i|{ was nut well in 
every research fiicility. I'erhaps ilic 
most spesiaculjr ease 'was that of the 
Novgorod PolyicLiiiiii:. where staff 
and students hnd ''invented" a L'oin- 
plelc new dcnarlmcni, and were draw- 
ms research funds and ajdiijonui 
salaries for the work supposedly oir- 
rieJ out in it. 

Kcccni revcl.iliiins although less 
spectacular, suggest ilmi many uni- 
vorsity lecturers are not above making 
themselves u private income on the 
side. In April, n rinc of “fixers" was 
reported at Odcssu Pulyieehnic which 
arranged entrance exiimimiiion results 
in return for an appropriate bribe. In 
TurknieiliH, it wa.sropor(cdin July that 
the Stale University was guilty of 
"serious infriiigemciits'' in the assign- 
inerii of new graduates to ilieir jobs, .so 
thill, in iniriicuinr. iLMcliinu posts in 
nirul sehoolc reniained iinfillcil. 

(.'orrupiiun, however, i.s not the full 
story. Direct coiiiraei research has 
been hailed llimughout the lust two 
five-yunr plans as one of the must 


fniilfiil waysorhoosimgthc "scienlifit 
ivchimlogieal revolution" in Soviet 
iiiJusiry and agriculture. Ilicrc has 
been frei|iieni tniicism of louil failures 
to implcniciu the coiKcpis. but little or 
none of the system itself. In mid-July, 
however, (he rector of the Armenian 
S 1 . 1 IC University. Dr Sergei Ambartsu- 
myan wrote in hveuiyu (hut the scien- 
tific potential of the university sector is 
being under-utilized. 

Contnici research is commissioned 
by enterprises who want an immediate 
answer to a sperific problem, but who 
are not interested m financing fun- 
damental research, even if such re- 
search would ultimately lead to a 
better solution of that problem. Low 
pay for junior university staff and an 
uiadcciuaic pension scheme, moreov- 
er, iniiKe it Jifncult for the universities 
to atir.'ici rhe bust scientists. 

Fur (he universities to make full use 
of their eapiibiliiy, Ambartsumyan 
urged, funding for fundamental re- 
seureli needs tu be doubled, nnd 
industry clearly is not prepared to 


carry this burden. Nor, it appears, is 
the industrial sector always able to 
iiiilize the research results provided by 
universities. 

The introduction of modern tech- 
nology means that industrial scientists 
Hnd engineers need regular updating of 


their professional knowledge. Soviet 
universities and higher colleges pro- 
vide such updating and re-quanfication 


courses as does also the All-Union 
Znanitf (Knowledge) society. Day- 
release facilities to attend such 
courses, travelling grants and the like 
are all, in theory, readily available. 

Yet not all industrial scientists make 
use of these courses. Even in Novosi- 
birsk. the Soviet Union's first “science 
city", a recent survey of 626 industrial 
engineers and technicians showed re- 
lalively little enthusiasm for them. 
Although some 9U per cent considered 
the updating of their professional 
knowledge a "vital necessity," only 1.3 
per cent were attending university 
courses and 26.4 per cent other courses 
leading to higher qulifications. 


Every stiidcni’s niglilniarc has Just 
become an awfbl reality In New 
York, Anertlirccycarsofluw school, 
two montlis of studying for the bar 
cxainlnation, and two dnys of Inten- 
sive teals, S42 budding lawyers have 
learned that someone has lost tliefr 
answer papers. Now they may have 
lo take at least part of the examina- 
tion all over again. 

The unlucky students were among 
6,000 who sat for the lest, conducted 
by (he New York State board of law 
examiners twice each year. 

The answers lo the muUI-slaie 
exam are graded by computer, and It 


is these computer-ready sheets which tTlzlI 

are miasiiig. And because that section J **' 

of the exnni constitutes 40 per cent of jnfrt / 

the test, it is virtually Impossible for / 


of the exnni constitutes 40 per cent of 
the test, it is virtually Impossible for 
anyone to pass without it. 

Many of the students are already 
working In law offices in anticipation 
of passing the exam. 

One of the latter, 25-ycar-old Les- 
ley Michel, said sbe was physically 111 
on hearing she might have to take the 
lest again. But (hough she Is not ycl 
an attorney, Ms Michel showed that 
she has what II takes to be an 
American lawyer. **Wc'd Hke (0 file 
some sort of suit,*’ she said. 
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Tamil students 
to be protected 

More than 100 Muslim students who 
claim they were forced to enrol at 
Jaffna University, in the troubled 
northern part of Sri Lanka, are to be 
^ven special protection. 

Some of the students bad hoped for 
places at other universities but were 
told that Jaffna was the only one 
offering the course they wanted. 

In response to pressure from Gov- 
ernment and Opposition MPs, the 
deputy minister ot higher education, 
Mr M. B. Attanayake, promised to ask 
the vice chancellor of Jaffna University 
to take adequate steps to ensure the 
safety of the Muslims. 

Into the hot seat 

The former president of the Unlvcr- 
ally of Toronto Is to take over as 
president of the flnandally belea- 
gured University of British Col- 
ombia. 

David Strangway will succeed 
^rge Pedersen, who resigned In 
March halfWay through his first term 
of office. Dr Pedersen claimed that 
under ftmding, unccrtalaty and gov- 
ernment Intervention had made It 
^'virtually Impossible" to run a uni- 
versity In British Colombia. 


scientists 
fight on 

Poland's underground Social Commit- 
tee for Science (SKN) whoso secret 
membership is believed to include 
several Icaaing scholars, has not given 
up its fight against the new higher 
education laws. 

The latest issue of the SKN bulletin 
to reach the west contains extended 
extracts from a document prepared by 
the Main Council for Science and 
Higher Education, which represented 
the university community in its nego- 
tiations with the government over tlte 
changes. 

Described by the council as n tenta- 
tive assessment of the effects, the 
docunicni notes: “Front the moment 
of enactment of the reforms, (he 
foundations of the functioning of 
academic self-government and the 
majority of forms of dcniocnitic con- 
sultation in the universities will dis- 
appear." 

H adds that the few organs of 
self-gnycrnmcnt remaining will he 
neutralized nnd of a purely vestigial 
and formal nature. Tlte council says 


the amendments were clearly designed 
lo provide legal grounds for the diruct 
and centralized direction of higher 


Question hangs over answers Looko^ it-as your i Underground 
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education in Polond, including "para- 
censorship powers” and decision-mak- 
ing in research and personnel policy. 
The right of the minister to give rulings 
on personnel isparticularlydangerous, 
says the council, since it excluded the 
possibility of any appeal. 

Throughout its negotiations with the 
government, the council was unable to 
publicize its objections and the under- 
ground press, while reporting the out- 
come ot each round of negotiations, 
was careful not to compromise the 
rauncil b;r any suggestions that it was 
linked with underground Solidarity. 


‘Tribalist’ 

lecturers 

attacked 

from Wachira Kigotho 

Tlie government has warned lectuwrv 
and administrators at the UnivenitvS 
Nairobi to stop practising trihafi 
forthwith. In a recent speech PrTa 
dent Daniel arap Moi strongly hit « 
the national university lecturers who 
he said were "the source of dividina ih* 
nation and the students". ^ 
The president described the uni. 
versity as “factory of tribalism", and 
his cnticisms were repeated by tin 
minister for education, science and 
technology, Professor Jonathan Nb^. 
no, who a week ago told parliamwi 
that deans, chairmen of departments 
and several lecturers were the 
“architects of tribalism at the universi- 


"awarding first class degrees and dip|i>. 
mas to students from their own area 
and those from other areas lontr 
class degrees”. 

Tlte problem of so-call^ tribalism 
has been discussed by various leaden 
in the country, many of them accusini 
the University of Nairobi and in 
constituent Kcnyatta College of divid- 
ing students on tribal lines. Mr Moi 
told his audience that there existed no 
tribalism in primary and secondary 
schools but it was initiated when the 
students entered the university. Such 
lecturers, Mr Moi said, were perpetra- 
tors of evil nnd asked Kenyans to reject 
them. 

Other members of parliament have 
suggested the eradication etboic 
organizations at the university 
According to student sources at at 
University of Nairxrbi there are count- 
less student organizations ^sed cm 
ethnic or district lines. An assistuii 
minister for eiiviroiimcnt and natunl 
resource.^, Mr Martin Shikuku called 
on the governmciil to outlaw surh 
groupings. 

The cumptijgn rcuciied a climn 
wliuii the govcrimteni rejected a mo- 
tion in parliiiniuni to establish a pet- 
innnent oinbiulsmsm to eradicate trir 
btilism and nvnotism in the country. 


president, Mr Justus ole TipiSi said 
ihm such an office would only defeat 
the governmciil effort. Mr Tipis noted 
that such office would serve as ■ 
"toothless bulldog" ns the funclionsol 
it would he done more competently by 
courts. 

Concern iltul tribalism has perco- 
lated through Kenya’s higher educa- 
tion has been heightened by the recent 
coup in neighbouring Uganda. 

It is believed both in Uganda apd 
Kenya that the recent coup was tng- 
gered by a tribal imbaianace in 
army. Tne imbalance, various sources 
maintain, had created iribal disbar- 
raony, hence the military takeover ot 
the government. ^ 

Kenya, a country of more than 
tribes, has been constantly vigilant on 
tribalism and (he debate has ^ajoeb 
momentum as the Ugandan crisis con- 
tinues to deepen. 


Indonesia’s foreign study ban 

by Geoffrey Parkins number of Islamic institutions of hj^ 
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by Geoffrey Parkins number of Islamic institutions of 

RniirHuitoto .u 1 j - P*" education, with students totaliujs 

Indonesian govern- 11,000 a year, and an open university 
2n with 60.000 registered students, 

Mns* nf *hc SlO,tX)0 applicants who 
“nnot obtain places in state insuij 
DirMtor’t^rtnW*^ * Ranuwftardjo, tions arc clamouring for places in^ 

open university. pSvate^nstituifoiu 
establish anu ®nd overseas universities, 

but relv more ? 'n««uiions. But the situation regarding ovcjs«« 

protSLx?ra owS was complical^ somewb«t tJjj 

fh? ai« week by the goJemmeni's new reguJa- 

ovcileas study banning overseas study m J 

Tiff A 1 y V ttountnes. countries Ineludina 21 communist 

tion that the ***** «I“ca- countries. Since Indonesia's 

make is at tSe communist coup in 19M, slthoug 

said Mr Ranuwih^*tlf*l,*?^.°°-i.^®** was no omcial ban, the 

encouraee orlvate*S.^«^*^* I*** officially 

■“ - 

National Inlelligenoe Agg 

tegds. Sin’. SSn '<! of viclInJzStion % .hn 


Parkinson’s cure? M 

reversing symptoms of Parkinsmi’s decided to ban 

Dis™e1nhlglletnhimab.TT.“;^ 

done it by (ransplanting celU from m state educa- 

monkey foetuses into tRe brains of 


amicted monkeys. 

research proves suc- 
Mssful, It would still be years before 


overaeas study in 31 countries. 

rtftn expansion in state educa- 
tion that the government is prepared to 


“ procedure could be content- universities 

cure. Millions of paltenis world-wide !!!?« ® country s overall development 
are affected -halfa million of fhtfirn^ proaramme. «-'upmeni 

the United States. Thtfi The number of nnifoiA - 


fhSTrealed. “‘"®q«“rter» of 


33 uniliSt 

a year. The goveniraem also funds a 
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sian government for being pro^’ 
munist. 
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THETlMESHIGHEREiJUCATIONSll'PIJMENT 30.8.85 

Peter Mauger and Geoffrey Parkins look at the changes in Chinese higher education 

. ari* Hi*. from both sides. Cen 

Oina s cdunlioMl refoms should not Ihrolllc Ih 

New ways of thinking iii|3S2 

are Independence, bol 

[jiginQiina^ practice of much knowledge they have. Therefore the teacher was lo fill students with surehnuscofknowledgcandhumaniiy calncss of thought an< 

and the me y training should be conducted accord- facts and make them accept them, which needed to be appreciated. tolerated only to the 
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much knowledge they have. Therefiirc 
training should be conducted accord- 
ing to the needs of the new period,” 
said Minister Wan Li. 

Tcnching graduates lo think for 
themselves - to “seek knowledge and 
truth from facts and be bold in making 
innovations" ns Minister Wan has put 
it - is something very new to educa- 
(ioniil thinking in China. The predomi- 
nant tcnching method ihrou^oul the 
education system has long since been 
that which tne authorities now refer to 
ns forcc-fccding. Little attention, if 
any, was given to elicitation methods 
involving active participation and 
automonous learning. 

The new State Education Commis- 
sion firmly believes that unless there is 
a fundamental move in teaching 
methods away from the mechanical 
memorisation of facts large increases 
in education funding would fail to 
modernize the country. 

In traditional education the task of 


the teacher was to fill students with 
facts and make them accept them. 
Students were conditioned to be moti- 
vated by high marks in examinations 
which perpetuated that model. Young 
people thus grew up to place great 
value on books and auinors. As a 
result few students were capable of 
creative or individual thinking. 

Minister Wan told the conference 
that important statesmen and thinkers 
in Chinese history had broken with 
that tradition. It was this same spirit of 
seeking the truth and the courage to 
innovate that would ensure China's 
successful social and economic recon- 
struction. he said. 

China's traditional educational 


thinking and teaching methods have a 
long history, said Mr wan. Obedience 
anddocili^ were all that were required 


by the ruling class: indei>endent think- 
ing was not encouraged. But though 
much in traditional Chinese culture 
was outmoded, there remained a trea- 


sure house of knowledge and humanity 
which needed to be appreciated. 

He said that among the chief weak- 
nesses nf traditional Chinese culture 
were the stress placed on adapting to 
the cnvirontnenl rather than seekingto 
transform it. The influence on this of 
education was immense. But more 
important, it was incompatible with 
the dcvelopinem of moaern science 
and technology and educating people 
to become exceptionally talented. 

But this scientific way of thinking, as 
Mr Wan called it, had tb be combined 
with the traditional Chinese attitude 
towards discipline and appropriate 
authorities such as the parly. In this 
regard. China, said Mr Wan, had 
learnt a bitter lesson with the expen- 
ences of the cultural revolution, in no 
way would the party allow this lo be 
repeated. 

Wc do not want yes men, he said, 
but democracy is a two-way process 
involving suggestions and opinions 


from both sides. Central government 
should not (hrolilc thu freedom uf the 
individual, but neither should the 
individual be allowed (o throttle demo- 
cracy and central government. 

Independence, boldness and crili- 
caincss of thought and action would be 
tolerated only to the point where (hey 
began to threaten existing dcmocrac- 
cy, law and order. Those who went 
beyond this point would quite definite- 
ly be ci>rrcctcd, he said. 

Students who put their arguments 
and criticisms in a tolerant and reason- 
able way would be listened (o, even if 
their views were not accepted. 

In education, science and culture 
there should be respect for different 
views by implementing the two hun- 
dreds policy. - “leiiing a hundred 
fiowcTS blossom and a hundred schools 
of thought contend”. 

The task of our higher education 
institutions in particular, was to com- 
bine the old ways with the new ways 
and “create the kind of vigorous and 
lively situation in which both central- 
ism and democracy, both discipline 
and freedom, and both unity or will 
and perfect ease of mind can thrive." 


.... . 

Making the right selection 

I... I nh miiiinn kiiidpiits snt ffrr. -. ' WMu y- " they stand very little ch: 


Last moath 1.76 million students sat | 
tbe three-dav national examinations | 
for 560,000 places in China's universi- | 
ties and colleges. About 60 per cent 
were ^is years' senior middle school 
graduates: the rest were trying for the 
second or third time. 

All took politics, Chinese, 
mathematics and n foreign language 
(generally English). Liberal arts stu- 
dents take history and geography and 
perhaps another foreign language and 
science engineering students take phy- 
sics, chemistry and biology. 

In these examinations only three 
candidates were competing for each 
place. But many in ordinary senior 
middle schools had been weeded out 
by pteiimkimry exams in May and 
many more in (he new voctiiional and 
lechnical schools had been excluded 
fn»o tbe, exams because of their diffc- 
tent curriculum. With the small num- 
ber able lo attend senior middle 
schools of cither kind, prolxihly only 
about lto2 per cent of the iigc cohort 
actually sain a pliee. 

Though university cxpsinsion in the 
last eight years has ncun rcmnrkahle - 
nsina from 40(1 institutions with 
584, (X)0 places in 1977 to more thiin 
800 with 1.^ million today, ('hiiiii is 
kill very shun of the talented 
graudates iieces-sary if modernization 
plans are to be realised by the centen- 
aiy of the People's rcpuhlic in 2049. 

ItH. therefore, very imporinnl (hut 
(be examination system should pick 
out the best students. And there is 
widespread criticism of the exams 
Pt*^ly on this score. 

.During a four-week visit to China 
ibh spnng 1 discussed this problem 
^th Ministry of Education officials in 
Beijing and in schools and universities 
^ the provinces of Liaoning and 
^dong, Madame Wu Shishu, depu- 
ty bead of the Ministry's Division of 
Student Enrolment, described the pro- 
cedure. 

Candidates are normally admitted 
^ to the ase of 25 (28 in some cases) 
(or n^al (teacher-training) universi- 
They can opt for 10 universities 
*Qd two di^erent courses in each 
UQiyerBity, She said that just one, 
^tional exam could not discriminate 
«;^uaiely between students. 

I lUa criticism was echoed by the 
■^^rtnripal of Beijing experimentul 
l^ole senool, who saia that the 
•yttein encouraged rote learning, and 


spoke disparagingly of “very ordinary 
students who do well in subjects which 
can be learned by heart, such as 
politics and geography, and gain a 
place over students who may be very 
good ut maths but don't care for role 
learning." Such students, she said, hnd 
"high marks but low intelligence.” 

It was (he university exam system 
whicli domiiuitcd thu secondary 
coursie, discouraging the students from 
thinking, digesiing and aiuilysine the 
facts they learned (n Liaoning official 
suiil tiint the examination pressure on 
key senior middle schools prevented 
curriculum experiments even in junior 
middle schools for those nged 12 to 15. 

Variation in marking, standards is 
another problem. The city of Ouang- 
Zhou (Canton) is experimenting this 
year with a imiltipic-choicc, coinputcr- 
adminislcrcd exam in maths and fore- 
ign langiiHgcs. But, as Mudamc Wu 
said, tms cannot be used for essay 
questions, "and I think (his method ts 
very limited.” 

A problem which is likely to increase 
stems from the growing conversion of 
ordinary senior midinc schools to 
vocational schools. Government mou- 
cmlzation plans seven years ago re- 
quired this change to provide industry 
and commerce with enough (rained 
middle-grade technicians. , 

Shortage of suitable technical 
teachers, insufficient finance and <»n- 
servative academic tradition combined 
to give it a slow start. But the newly- 
appointed State Education Commis- 
sron, replacing the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, is making the development one of 
its lop priorities and has announced 
that by 1990 709fc of senior nuddle 
schools wlU have been converted. 

If this is to be a success - and it js 
important that it should be - it is 
imperadve that a lot of bright youngs- 
ters opt for the new vocational 
schools. They are far more hkely to do 
so if they arc not cut off from tne 
chance of higher education. At pre- 
sent, with a course half vocational. 


they stand very little chance of conmet- 
ing successfully with students from 
conventional middle schools. 

Madame Wu said that vocational 
education was still in its infancy, but 
that the ministry was considering 
lidding to (he two optional sections oi 
the national examinations, humanities 
nnd sciences, a third, vocational and 
lecItnicBl subjects. Tills would put 
vocational scliool students on a more 
equal footing with those from schools 
with a purely academic curriculum, as 
all have a common core of politics, 
Chinese and maths. It would un- 
doubtedly enhance (lie status of voca- 
tional schooW. still regarded by the 
general public as inferior to the tradi- 
tional high schools. 

A much mure radical change iji 
uiiivcrsily admission regulations is 
being cniisidcrud. This would allow 
senior middle schools lo rccoiiimeiul 
very bright students lo n university, 
which would be empowered to accept 
tiiem purely on interview, iwpassing 
the national examinations. This goes 
much further than the limited experi- 
ment in some areas of admitting a 
student with brilliant marks in one 
subject, despite mediocre rcsultsirt the 
others. . , ■ 

Thu danger is tiiat the examination 
odminisiraiors try to ensure that the 
system not only Is fair but is seen to be 
fnir. Admission by interview might 
well be regarded as a return to admis- 
sion by nepotism, a cliargc widely 
made during the cultural revolution 
when a simuar procedure was intro- 
duced. . . r, ■ 

The new State Education Comrnis- 
Sion, with its wide powers and the full 
backing of government and party, hu 
been wven the brief “to reform the 
recruitment system of our whpols ot 
higher education and permit them to 
kto.» a api>aii>r sRv IQ manadnfi thetr 
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Students at a vocational school in Tianjin 

Torn between traditional ties 
and modern independence 

M™. Chine« unlvcrzity «u.lcn» 


Most Chinese university students nre 
keen to work hard to achieve economic 
nnd social status, but u survey has 
revealed that mnny uf them are torn 


mwai * i I 

modern and foreign literature and 
prc-1949 classical Chinese literature is 
niuch more popular than post-revolu- 

. ■ tflllHAtitfi rilk tfOl 


»V“aslv and .rc bo«d by forai.l 

Independence feelings m«ln 

ifoTrtiee Xc^l' of Ihe sludenB fSerests on topio end eclLvities nnre- 

in a Shanghai univcreliy survey said lated to their univc^y work. 

they thought being Isolated from the The survey reveal^ fU'r 

older acnwalion was not a good thing tudes to matenal life than those of 
and thS an emphasis shouldbeplaced previous generations. Seventy four per 

on maintaining traditional Oiinese cent said the mrin purpose of increas- 
TorSiW and tilings. ing income and living standards was to 

On ufestyle, 54.o per cent of stu- provide more personal leisure time for 

dentswanledtoleadthcfast-pacedlife seeking cnterlaiiiracnt and content- 
of the now highly-esteemed scientist, ntent. Many believed better living 
whlle21 percent thoughtthe romantic standards symbolised civilised dignity, 

life ofanartlst.the most ^sirable. Just ^ty eight per cent of students 
over 16 per cent preferred the robust expressed optimism over China s con- 
anA aaoressive liiestyle a soldier and tinuitig economic reforms and the 


Independence with ingrained feelings 
of parental obligation. 

Forty three per cent of tbe students 
in a Shanghai University suwey sidd 
thev thought being isolated from tne 


espenally at the secondary and higher 
coucation stages, for more freedom 
from centralized control and a growing 
confidence in their capacity for self- 

rSdity of the present unified 
national university entrance lamina- 
tion system, Itself a hentage from the 
aee-old imperial examinations, seems 
Ulely to be replaced gradually by less 
cumDcrsome and more varied regional 
systems. 


older generation was not a good thing 
and that an emphasis shouldbeplaced 
on maintaining traditional Chinese 
morality and feelbra. 

On lifestyle, 54.6 per cent of tfu- 
den Is wanted to lead the fast-paad life 
of the now hi^ly-estecmed scientist, 


idyllized Itte. 

Students were very pragmatic on 
course options invariably selecting 
those with the best career prospects. 
Onlv 25 per cent said they really 


Only 25 per cent said they 
enjoyed the subjects they 
studying. 


encouraged rote learning, and scni. with a course na.i Yuu«.«n.., 

Where job preference depends ®“ ® ^ 

of .he mo,t >nd penB „ H.o Mid .he. now i. is.po»ibl| 


--WUUI hh; preicrenccs or siuoenis, is pcci ui — r-.» AmM moo 

only open to a few of the most and granu i» S 

puistandlng graduates. But this au- from contempteiing refusma q 

<wnn the Communist Party Central ling their Msignmcnte. W stu^nw 

5^_'pg, however, acceot the iobs rent to Mudents that the esi o 


Hao said that now U « 
tor universities to prcdirt the wrk 
students will be doing after gtadu^ 
lion, so that course content cm be 


^ROFOver, accept the jods 
to. them by the state. Often 
wse include tougn and demanding 
^Boraents devefoping China’s rc- 
and rugged outer regions for as 
as ei^ years. And not all 

K.“ 

Higher Education 


^'^utitisbecomingincreMinglyappa- prifessional knowledge to best use a 

FMii to students that the best of them 

ut Ihe best courses, grams* Employers who had ac**Pj Jjjp 

.jjnpl, dcciid and con.™llnd even- 

As. under the new »P«m. ws Qingfcng, the pewnnel 

Hao Yaniong, direciw diiector of one of Ouna s largest 

wfiiiv Student Department, at tM ,ha chin a Petro-chetmcal 

P^kme. out ™ 


over 16 per cent preferred the robust expressed optimism over China s con- 
and ag^sslve lifestyle a soldier and Unuing economic reforms and the 

15 2 Sw cent the tranquility of an government’s more flexible and 

idvilirad life. pragmatic attitude. Around 26 per 

Students were very pragmatic on cent thought the numerous obstacles 

»urse options invariably selecting within the country would prove loo 

hose with the best career prospects. formidoble for the reforms to be 

3nlv 25 per cent said they really effective. Another 4.2 per «ni 

•nioved the subjects they were thought the reforms would make little 

ituwing. fundamental difference to the country. 

Pessimism was expressed by 25 per 

irmsincc “SmeSiirt?, uiSim of 

tenure and the introduction of one- 
Corporation. said that it was only year contracts, to inipr^ the 

throu^ the new graduate assignment and political status fo Chinas intellcc- 
scheme that the corporation had for tuals. 

the first tiaie been able to establish q^, icarnign from the West, around 
direct and effective contact with many 7 g per cent were keen to acquire 
universities. expertise In management, science and 

The scheme, he said, enables us to technology. , , ,. _ 

make students aware of tbe opportuni- There was a general feeling among 
ties we have available ana select slifdents thatlhe fiindamental chara^ 
exactly the kind of graduates we need, ter of Chinese mo^misaiioii would^ 

^permice showed that waduates the combining of Western tecta^^ 

selMted this way tended to%e much vnth onenlal 

happier and give more concentration tal merely would lake care of the 

toTeIr work. undesirable consequences of indus- 

. , ,. (rialisation. 


scheme that the corporation had for 
the first time been able to esiabhsh 
direct and effective contact with many 
universities. 

The scheme, he said, enables us to 
make students aware of tbe opportu ni- 
ties we have available and select 


happier and g^ve more concentration 
to tneir work. 

Most graduates would seem to agree 
that the scheme will also encourage 
universities to maintain higb academic 
standards in order to compete with 


There is also a strong sense of duty 
and optimism that China can match 
and even surpass the West socially and 
economically. 
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Higher principals 


THE TIMES HIGHEU EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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The liberal 
linguist 


l)r Philip MhascII who leaves the 
deputy dircclurship of North 
Cheshire College of lllgher Lduca- 
Hon lu take over the jirlnrlpalwhip of 
BedFord College this September, says 
Ills real yen 'Tor running things" was 
deveiuped at Rlniilngliaiii Foly> 
technic, an Insillullon he Jollied in 
1975 as prlncliMil lecturer. 

"IJmIuubtcdly lids is u very inipor- 
laiil stage in niy career. I would not 
be in a position of lliinktiig nhnut 
running ii large iiutltullun but for niy 
experience flicre," he xnld. 

Before lllriidjigliHiii, Dr Mansell 
had a specialised background In 
linguistics, going back in 196S when 
he did an MA fdlowcd by a PhD at 
Essex University. 

After compleUng hfs PhD, Dr 
Mansell look a Job as lecturer In the 
Institute of Phonetics at Munldi 
University where he spent six years 
doing mainly research and learnt a 
lot about the German academic 
system. 

**Bul as n liberal it was rather a 
shock to discover that when refbrms 
were proposed to make higher educa- 
tion more akin to the English system, 
students totally opposed this because 
they saw this cutback In the len^li of 
their HE studies as giving loo much 
Importance to their scbocus studies,*’ 
be said. 

Dr.ManscU says U would be riUalng- 
enuous to claim that he did not go to 
Bedford for promotion, But he points 
out that the coUegg is very mu& like 
North Cheshire In terms of the 
combination of non-advanced and 
advanced further education. 

**Tbis combination Is really In- 
teresting because at one end you liave 
Council for National Academic 
Awards courses and the other nation- 
al Bu^ness Technician ^ucatlon 
Council work. There Is a lot of 
interaction and one side can learn a 
lot from the other,” Dr Msinsdl said. 

Polytechnic 

ambition 

Bob Oxtoby came from the deputy 
prindpalship ofLuion to Bolton Instf- 
lutc of Hi^cT Eduention at n most 
interesting stage in the college's de< 
vclopment. 

The Institution is one of nine cur- 
rently seeking polytechnic status, and 
in tlic case orBolion very much on tito 
grounds of getting increased re- 
sources. 

**1 am hopefol Ihiit Bolton will get a 
pule green light for a modest increase 
quite soon," nc said. 

When lie came to Dolton last 
November, he brought with him a wide 
range of experience, spanning science, 
research, teacher tminiiig and ndmi- 
nistrntion. 

After leaving Essex University 
where he spent a year as assistant to 
the dean of the school of physical 
sciences, Dr Oxtoby, chartered en- 
gineer by training, became the first full 
imie administrator of the Society for 
Research into Higlier Education. 

Prior to this he spent some three 
years at Portsmouth Polytechnic lec- 
turing in chemistry and mcl science. 

Here he developed liis interest in 
further eduention teacher training 
which eventually led him in 1971 to 
Huddersfield Polytechnic where lie 
was principal lecturer in curriculum 
studies. 

At Huddersfield he was seconded to 
the government of Barbados as an 
educational adviser. His main involve- 
ment was in rhe dcvclopmont of tech- 
nical education and the introduction'of 
technical subjects in schools. 


mmm 

Patricia Santinelli 
meets the seven 
most recently 
appointed heads 
of colleges of 
higher education 


Catholic 
range of 
the new 
Newman 
woman 


Dr Joan Cuming, one of the few women principals of a 
college of higher cducniion, took over nt Newman College 
last Scnlcmbcr. 

She brought with her a vast we.nlih of academic as well 
ns managerial and adminisinitive experience, acquired 
mainly at the now defunct St Mary's College, Fenham. 
where lier last post was as deputy principaT. 

I Prior to Ibis as head of a department of arts and science 
at the college she had within her orbit a spread of some 10 
subjects ranging from pure science to outdoor education. 

In fact she says she found herself swept into for more 
administration when she obtained her doctorate in 1971. 

This was a real turning point in her life and marked the 


“My nrsi degree was m geography and economics. I 
realised how one-sided this was so I studied 10 years part 
time to obtain my PhD in pure science in geomorphology. 
This entailed teaching mj^lf chemistry and geology," Dr 
Cuming said. 

The past year has been spent establishing herself at 
Newman, as well as being involved in the co-operative 
venture between her college and Westhill^ 

“Baaically 1 rte t^s vOntUre as one of the most exciting 
developments in higher education. Here you have two 
I colle^ with a free Christian tradition coming and 
working together with no overarching structure, she 
said. 

The colleges still retain their individual entity and 
ethos. Each still has its own governing body. Staff are 
appointed to one colleu or another and are responsible to 
governors of the individual college but teach across both.” 
Dr Cuming, who is a committed Roman Catholic, says 
the co-operative venture has been made easier by the fact 
she has a good relationship with the Rev Dr Gordon 
Bcnfield, the new principal of Wcsthill. 


.Since Inst .September there has been an unprecedented turnover of 
iirincipals in tlic collcf'cs of higher education. No less than seven, only 
one of whom is n woman, have taken or will take over from this next 

*'^*Sich principal bring.s In addition to his or her admiiitstralive and 
managerial talents, some different and sometimes unusual expertise 
whlcli is hound to be welcomed both in their college and to the 
Standing Conference of Principals and Directors of Colleges and 
Institutes of Higher Education. 

The range covers research and expertise in malheniatlcal gifted- 
ness, specialized aspects of linguistics, technical vocational education, 
further education teacher (raining, geomorphology, in-service educa- 
tion and training and multiracial education. 

At least four of (he new principals have had direct experience of 
running institutions already as deputy principals. 

Three have current experience of what is described as one of the 
most unique co-operative venture - the association represented by 
Newman and Westhill colleges. This includes the new principals of 
each institution, as well as the ex-principal of Westhill, now to head 
Homerton College. 


Inspector 
called to 
different 
line of 
duty 


For the Rev Gordon Benficid, a former member of Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate, the principalsliip of Westhill 
College is not only a natural step in his career, but nn ideal 
opportunity for putting experience gained on visits to 
institutions into practice. 

As an inspector he had plenty of experience wntcliing 
other people run institutions - and he visited practically 
even' one in the country. 

“But there is one big difference when you run your own 
institution: you have to take people with you,” Dr 
Benfield says. 

He believes bringing together two institutions like 
Newman and Westhill to be a unique experiment in higher 
education. Like Joan Cuming, his co-director in this joint 
enterprise, Dr Benfleld is excited by the possibility of 
exploiting the different academic strengths of each 
institution, as well as by the different rdigious back- 
grounds of the two colleges. 

“1 sit there frOm the point of view of an Anglican 
clergyman,” said Dr Benneld, who was ordained in 19R0. 
"So I sit in the middle. Basically there is a definite 
Christian ethos about both coliews which straddles their 
academic role. They share Christian values hut don't 
impose them.” 

ur Benfield joined HM Inspectorntc in 1971 . He spent 
more than 10 years as an inspector for schools and icaclicr 
ffainins, and then from 1982 until he look over at Westhill 
in April was staff inspector for teacher training based ai 
Elizabeth House. 

Very clearly this experience has made him nn estnblish- 
ment ngure, although a well respected one. The standing 
conference is undoubtedly looking forward to the benem 
of his advice when the next thorny issues cme^ from the 
Department of Education and Science or the ^crelarv of 
State. 






Reluctant 

voluntary 

Alan Bamford who took over In Aoril 
as the head of the prestigious Horaer. 
ton College is, probably out of the 
seven new principals, one of the most 
reluctant to speak about blmselTaod 
his career. 

He does admit though that he waj 
strongly attracted to Homerton. *<0r 
course I wanted to come because of 
the college’s distinguished record, Its 
outstanding reputation for teacher 
(raining and its high standards, with, 
out even mentioning Its locB(lon,”lK 
said. 

The other attraction was (hat 
Homerton, like Westhill where his 
lost two years as principal were spent 
focllltaling the association with New- 
man College, Is another voluiilar; 
college but one with a mt^or differ- 
ence in that It straddles the biiurr 
divide. 

Homerton has hod links with Cam- 
bridge University since 1894. lo fact 
its BEd degree is In two stages, wilh 
the third and fourth year being spent 
In the university. 

Alan Ramford’s career started asa 
teaciier and deputy headmaster In 
Lancashire’s primary schools. After 
10 years he went for a short spell to 
lecture in primary educalloD il 
Liverpool Univereity before Joining 
Chester College. 

Since then his career has been 
predominantly In voluntary coUega, 
lie feels he lias made quite a con- 
tribution to that sector, from bead of 
education at St Katherine’s College, 
Liverpool, to principal of Westhill 
and Ills pre-seiit ihksI. 

He has also been on n remarkable 
number of commiUecs - he can count 
nt least 17, some of which he still sKa 

Dll. 

lie has been president of the 
Birmingham Council for Christian 
Education, and vice chairman of 
youth cluiu and n number of other 
bodies Involved in youth work and 
religious eduention. 



Instilling a proper respect for Popper 


Pollowlne this he became vice prin- 
cipal of Ciameit College and was 
engaged by the Overseas Develop- 
ment Adnuniatratlon ns a visiting con- 
sultant to the government of ludin. 

HU' visits were particularly involved 
with the development of polytechnic 
education, curriculum development, 
resource fanning, institutional man- 
agement and staff training. 

Currenlly Bob Oxtoby Is trying to 
build up an international dimeimon. 
for Bolton and last month was off to 
Africa to further links with Zambia 
and Botswana us a start. 

As a Yorkshireman, Bob Oxtoby 
says ho cannot escape being very 
interested in cricket. But his other 
interest Is opera and ho admits dial this 
is easier to pursue down South than in 
Dolton. 


Brian Gomes da Costa who (kmn 
September officially becomes the new 
director of Bath College of Hiohpr 
Educatlon admits havtog a ”^e” 
and even a “guru” -Oran Society and 
its Enemies hy Karl Popper, 

So deep is his belief In Popper, 
whom he DBS admired since his aays 
at the London School of Economica, 
that he has Included a passage from 
the book in his address to Bath’s 
students and linked It to the Govern- 
ment’s recent Green I^per. 

Il Is: “Be healthily sceptical about 
‘authorllica* and search for (he truth, 

A number 
of changes 

Dr Tony Wood, the Grst mathemati- 
cian to berome a principal according to 
the siandlng conference, faced an 
immemate challenge nt Luton College 
even before the official date of his 
takeover in January. 

He arrived there in November at a 
lime when there was a mass exodus of 
the directOTBte. The then director was 
toklngcarly reurement and his deputy 
Bob Oxtoby, went off to beconw the 
new principal of Bojton. 

“Basirolly U left me with a lot of 

“For .a start it 

irom the fop and to appoint a deputy 
who is complementary to me.” ^ 


however uncomfortable rather than 
for ’cerlain’ knowledge. There is no 
such thing, only the search for truth 
by trial and error elimination.” 

Mr Gomes da Costa resents re- 
marks that he is really rather a 
maverick. He considers this tanta- 
mount to an accusation of not betng 
serious. 

He adds (hat he may have earned 
that reputation because his style is 
not exocUy British: rather than a 
briefer he carries a Continental- 
style handb^, 

In foct his career does not Indicate 






One of the changes he has im- 
“P ® better 

P°**®Se has also installed a new 
. to cany manageme'm 

;<»ata. finance and statlstics.*Vhich 


any particular frivolity, unless you 
count working for an America 
advertising company in Germany in 
the 1960s for about 10 weeks. 

Before coming lo Bath, Mr Godtim 
da Costa was rice principal of tot 
Robert Gordon Institute In 
deen. He believes coming to Betti a 
bound to be one of the highlights oi 
his career. 

“I feel fulfilled, rather In the same 
way as I did at the North East 
Polytechnic when 1 became head or 
the department of arts and modem 
languages.” 

allows information to be pulled out far 
more rapidly and efficiently. . . 

Under Dr Wood’s directorship 
college has been far more outward id 
striking up a relationship with 
community and business and industry 
in the area. ... 

But in spite of his involvement 
the college, Dr Wood is still able to 
find some spare time for his researen 
on mathematically gifted children. 
TTiis year he has been i^^e 
Leverhulme fellow and is plamung B 
series of field tests in different schools 
in England. 

Tony Wood, a former 
teacher, says that if he has a hobby- « 
must be palming. In hisyouthhedwA 
level art, which was a bit unusual mr » 
mathematician. , . 

"I was quite stunned when receotiy i 
met my old art school teacher, now a 
principal, who said he remembered dd 
and still had the painting 1 had donated 
to the school.” 
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Qiit Mitchell's first engage- 

£p{Dl as ch cl, f^nuncil Will be 
Enginecnng Rc^ of the council's £50 -jy,. 

Ws ■ ... 


chairman of the 

pjQt as cnd»‘> ^ Council will be 
Enginecnng Rc^ of the council's £50 
Sfitioiv Neutron SiMirce at 
D^Sford Laborutory in O.sford- 
Iiwi I S a filling symbol of the 
In he council's affmrs m the 
Kflif of ihe 1980s. 

“flfe SNS ' designed to provide 
L'.ms for research on eon- 
- will be on offer to 
sdcntlsVs after 10 years' 
SmiJion. And the rest of the 
caoitBl programme is nlso 

still under construction 

^Stflin and the overseas tcle- 
in Bniatn. n,,, arc 
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m.n - whose term as SbKL cnair nun i 
loday - had.to make sure these 
Sties were finished. Professor 
Bell's job is to find the money to 

'^t'shouldn’i be too hard with u 
budget of £300 million a year 
St all that many fncihties. after all. 

Sd from the SNS and the telc- 
^nes. the council now only operates 
&clear Structure Facility and the 
Synchrotron Radiation Source ut 
Diresbury, ihc smaller Central Laser 
Facility at Rutherford and two obser- 
vnofiM at Edinburgh and Herstnion- 
cm in Sussex. . , . , . ^ 

But the SERC. by far the largest of 
ihefive research councils, has suffered 
«ih the rest in the squeeze on the 
sdence budget since inc Inie 197(is. 

And it has special problems in the 
fiDge of jobs it b expected to do - from 
supporting the bulk of pure rcseiircli ni 
ouversities to backing nn cxpuiiding 
portfolio of work in engineering and 
ffldustrial automation - and in nego- 
dstiog its way through a muzc of 
iDteraational coramiimcnts. Some of 
these, notably the CERN laborutory in 
Geneva, the Europc.'in Space Agency, 
ind European facnilies which complc- 
DMiti the SNS and the synchrotron 
source, will be high on the new 
ebsirman's agenda as priorities arc 
rtthuffled over the next few years. 

Professor Mitchell comes lo the fob 
«ith a background in solid-state pny- 
^ and semiconductors, which he 
describes os “right hang .it the inter- 
hce between science iind engineer- 
log”. He also brings an unnviillcd 
knowledge of the SEKC, ttiid of ihc 
history and administration of the cur- 
rent generation of large fucilities. 

He sought training us u mctullmgist 
diirliu the wur, hut mililnry dcniunds 
took him instead into pliysics and rndio 
>t Sheffield University. Cinuluuling 
juit after the war, he went to wt>rk in 
tbe Metropoiitun Vickers reseiirch 
hbs, looking at .scmicomliielors for n 
Grm now part of (inC. Doctorul 
rcKarch at Bristol was followed Ity a 
briei return to that lab, before moving 
to an academic post nt Kcnding. 

He stayed at Reading for 25 years, 
bccorningsuccessivcly professor, head 
of department and deputy vice chnn- 
ttUor. He was there, riding the wave of 
Robbins-led expansion when the then 
ocicQce Research Council was found- 
1965, and became a member of 
toe council's physics commitiec. This 
w later followed by chairmanship of 
[ne committee, and'iuU council mem- 
bership between 1970 and 1974. 

. At Readina. he wasn't csDcciallv 
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Torpor, timidity and a much 
tougher route to the top 


Professor Mitchell: reasonable demands 


Looking 

fora 

sterling 

result 

Jon Turney talks 
to the new head of 
the Science and 
Engineering 
Research Council 


sliuiild lie ail.” 

Hu hopes nritain cun runinin » 
niumher of CERN, but one of the lobs 
of ihu next few years is to work out how 
to nuiiingc H smaller eoiilrihulion - 
though fie stresses this Is now a 
Cioveriiiiiunt insiilcr, out of the coun- 
cil’s liiimis. , , . 

If Professor Mitchell is untypical, it 
is in his deep involvement in the large 
central fiiciluics now sought by “small 
selcntlsis” . and Ids detailed knowledge 
of the SERC’s operations. During his 
second term uf council membership, 


only because science doesn't seem to 
have too many friends at the moment. 

But he is convinced of Ihc need for 
more funds. 

The house in order work will involve 
battles with astronomers, who stand to 
lose access to some overseas instru- 
ments such as the Angln-Australian 
Telescope. And they may see closure 
of one of the domestic observatories - 
now mainly functioning as support 
centres for telescopes in countries with 
dearer skies - following a panel set up 
under Professor Kingman, yet to re- 
port. 

Beyond that, both the outgoing 
chairman and his successor point to 
changes in the council's relationship l 
with the universities. Sir John King- 
man recalls a time five years ago when 
the University Grants Committee and 
the research councils didn't talk very 
much. That has now changed, he 
reckons, and will change more as the 
UGC begins to move toward more 
seleelive research support. He sees 
research councils taking more account 
ofindividu.il universities' plans in their 
grant awards lu depurtineiils. And 
Professor Mitchell stresses; “if the 
funding decisions by the UGC are 
tearing gaps in well-found dcparl- 
menls, ific SERC will have to lake 
note". , , , 

He sees support fur rosciircliers in 
the universities as the council's main 
rcsponsihiliiy, but argues the money 
for this can be increased by developing 

I.-- .1 I ...:tk .«»knr 


which began in 1982 he has chaired a 
review of nuclear physics, which en- 
dorsed the further development of the 


aimosi in me uuMraki . 
And he turned away from (he obvious 
Kxtstepof a full vice chancellorship to 
pD up the reins at the Clarendon 
Lwraiory, Oxford’s mainstream 
^ysics centre. He has been in the 
^tendon, a pleasant jumble of old 
>nd new buildings on the edge of the 
ytuversity parks, since 1978 - he will 
leave of absence for his five-year 
*tlni a little further down Ihc M4 
“mdor at the SERC’s Swindon hcad- 
flttntters. 

pc Clarendon, with a research and 
staff 140 strong, is a laborn- 
mixes basic, strategic and 
Jffued research, and is currently best 
"Wwn for its work on lasers. On the 
^ustnal side, Professor Mitchell 
r]?®, ^0 spin-off companies like Ox- 
and the better-known 

iBstnirncnls, both run by ex- 
«“rcndon physicists. It is an esiablish- 
ftt'kl j Psople like Mitchell himself. 
^,ne describes his scientific outlook: 
f^perimentriist, I know labor- 
use small grants, 1 use central 
a lot of my work has been 
science and engineering.” 
a-™ “S some of the attitudes which 
ftarlk outlook, such os a belief 
a«ii j Particle physicists are due for 
91 seems tome, speaking 

phyacist in Oxford, that 
6 K). budget squeezed 

_ Dfi I think thul when •>'*» I 




Nuclear Structure racllity at Darcs- 
bury. and been a member of a panel 
reviewing commitments in space re- 
search, which decided lo put more eggs 
in the European Space Agency basket. 
His latest job was leading a group 
examining the SERC's work In on- 
Riiicering - although he expects to pras 
this on when he starts work as chair- 
man of the council. 

In addition, he has a much more 
intimate knowledge of some facilities. 
For >1 was Mitchell's generation of 
solid state physicists who first realized 
the potential of the neutron beams 
which could be drawn from the new 
nuclear reactors for condensed matter 
research. This led first lo the high 
neutron flux reactor at the Inslitut 
Lauc-Langevin in France - to which 
(he SERC still subscribes. Soon after. 
Professor Mitchell and others beran 
working for a British facility for the 
same purpose. The design *hey 
(uully came up wiih, using ® 
accelerator instead of a 
the Spallation Neutron if 
lu have its official baptism at Ruthc^ 

this background, ^9* 

surprising that Profeswr M*ljhell says 
he IS riad the council took all the 
decisions to build the facilities it now 
tol Bu” he eccepK .he ““?■* 

of large investments is now , • 

..nine the council S house m oraer 


piirincrsliips elsewhere: with other 
countries for large fncilllics; with other 
research councils for new computers: 
wiih the Department of Trade and 
Industry, and companies, for en- 
gineering work; and the new part- 
nership with the Ministry of Defence 
for joint research grants. 

But he is clear this will not be 
enough. The battle Sir John Kingman 
now says he failed to win - to increare 
overall science funding- will go on. Sir 
John believes the terms of the debate 


have now changed, with many more 
MPs and others now persuaded that 
basic sdence is important. The prob- 
lem remains actually finding the cash. 

Professor Mitchell speaks m terms 
of reasonable demands. There is no 
point in asking for 10 per cent more 
every year. But if the Government s 
own forecast Is for 3 oer cent gro«h, 
then sdence must bid rbr a share of the 
potential extra public spending that 
could support - lax cuts permitting. 
“It’s not unreasonable to ask to share 
in whatever growth is going to happen 

■“ it's a responsible point to make, he 
8r2UCS 

Sir John Kingman’s four-year term 
at the SERC showed the council s 
room for manoeuvre is limited vriiile 
the budget goes on losing value. First 
impressions are that neither context 
nor policy will change radi^ly under 
his successor. 

watched the evolution of the SERi- * 
»on-W-be published corporate plan as 
rrouncil member, and even ihougli 
the composition of the council changes 
appreciably this autumn, the course 
for the Immediate future seems set. He 
will trim the central fanliiies here and 
there, without toucblne *h® 
machines, look closely at the en- 
Sneers' claims for "loney In the 
fight of the current review, and 
on work to Internationalize foe SNp. 
Larecr change^ than that will depend 

the wcnce budget - but that is a twk 
borne by the whole basis research 
immunity, not just the chairman of 
. lorMist mnnsor. 


Professors in the United States are | 
worried about their current status i 
and future prospects, according lo 

a national survey conducted by the i 

Carnegie Foundalioii for the 

Advancement of Teaching. Irving 
Spitzberg, former Secretary 
General of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, cap- 
tured the mood when he said: 
“there’s a perception Ihiil things 
are bad and getting worse". 

In 1984, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion surveyed more than 5,000 
faculty members on campuses 
from coast to coast. Forty per cent 
said they tire less enthusiastic ab- 
out their work than they were 
when they began their academic 
careers. More than a quarter feel 
trapped in the profession, and 
one-fifth report that if they had to 
do it over they would not become 
college teachers. . 

A decade or two ago bright 
young professors had opportuni- 
ties ror promotion. If they were 
talented and energetic they could 
I move from campus to campus, 

I pushing for visibility and profes- 
1 sionni ndviinccnicnl. It did not 
r always work out that way, of 
I course, but the hope rcmuiiied. 

' Today, these same fnculty, now 
' middlc-ngcJ, are filled with doubt 
; about Ihcir capucity to tisccnd the 
academic ladder. 

1 Faculty tire also frustrated about. 
I the lack of seriousness of today's 
i students. Three-fourths of the 

i faculty surveyed sny thni studciits 

r nrc less interested in learning now 
[ than they were when they siartcd 
j teaching. 

A pontlcHl science professor at a 
I large West Coast instilutiori made 
' this observation about his stu- 
dents: “They don’t read. They 

s have no sense of the world. I have 

™ a class in which only two or three 
® students knew who the mayor was 
and they lived there their entire 
lives- With that as a backdrop, how 
are we supposed to educate 
them?" 


taking positions away from full- 
time teachers. 

Parl-tinic teachers can enrich 
the campus by giving special know- 
ledge and experience to the stu- 
dents. Bui the impact of such 
staffing arrangements on full-time 
faculty and the erosion of a sense 
of community on campus cannot 
be ignored. 

■ Sixty per cent of faculty rate 
their salaries as either poor, or 
fail. During the 1982/83 academic 


} 'car, the average American ool- 
ege professor’s salary was less 
than naif the average salary of a 


Despite frustrations faculty do 
devote a great deal of time to their 
roles as campus citizens, espedally 
at the departmental level. More 
than 90 per cent say they parlic- 
pate in the decisons of their de- 
partments. About half work on a 
campus-wide faculty committee 
and 35 per cent are active in the 
fpculty senate. , , , * 

The willingness of faculty to 
participate in institutional life is 
clear. They also report satisfaction 
with their relationships with col- 
leagues, and more than 90 per cent 
enjoy opportunities to interact 
informally with students outside 
the classroom. Indeed, nearly 30 
per cent say they often invite 
students to tneir homes. 

Tbe rise of part-time faculty - a 
50 per cent increase during the 
1970S- is seen as a threat by many 
college faculty. Today they occupy 
more teaching positions than ever 
- more than one-third in the 
United States. 

More than half the faculty sur- 
veyed believe that part-timers are 


doctor or lawyer. 

Along with displeasure over 
pay, faculty report an erosion of 
purchasing power. The average 
salaiy of a college teacher in the 
United States, after inflution. rose 
by only 2.5 per cent in 1984 - and 
this was the largest real salary 
increase since the 1960s. 


College faculty arc iiiso caught 
ill the cross-fire of conflicting sig- 
nals uhout the priorities of ihcir 
work. Departmental conimit- 
mentx, clussrootii preparutioii and 
teaching, and tlte students' need 
for academic euidance consume 
inrge cliunlu of faculty time. 

A professor who advises about 
10 students daily oiil.sidc his classes 
told ns: “I am glad when studciits 
come and talk. Tf f enn advise them 
on anything - family problems, 
persnnai problems - I feel I have 
done something worthwhile." 

On some campuses, the intense 
pressure for research and publica- 
tion places added strain on n 
professor's time. Almost 40 per 
cent of facul^ report that their job 
is a source oKonsiderable person- 
al strain. And more than 40 per 
cent agree that they hardly ever get 
the time to give a piece of work the 
attention it deserves. 

One teacher pul the issue 
squarely: “Faculty members feel 
pulled in two directions. Teaching 
IS important, they are told, and yet 
faculty know that research matters 
most.* 

Yet nearly 70 per cent of faculty 
surveyed report that getting re- 
search support is harder now than 
it was two or three years ago. 

More than half the faculty m our 
survey say they would ^riously 
consider another academic job if 
one were offered. Of greater con- 
cern, though, is the fact that 
college faculty are quite willing to 
take non-acaaemic lobs. Nearly 40 
per cent say that they may leave 
the profession altogether within 
the next five years. 

Steven Muller, president of the 
Johns Hopkins UniversUy, 
summarized succinctly the crucial 
issues facing faculty: “You can 
clearly see aloL of problems in the 
future of the professoriate. There 
are the problems of an ageing 
professoriate and its repla«mcnt, 
the problem of productivity and 
the matter of doing truly reward- 
ing research - we are not going to 
address tliese problems by perpe.- 
mating the structure by which the 
faculty is now organized." 
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In the first of 
three articles on 
the NAB Peter 
Knight asks if its 
funding is a 
matter of policy or 
expediency 

'fhc National Advisory Body gives 
more money for eaeli student in the 
nnlyicchnics than in other large col- 
leges. In their turn the large colleges 
get mure innney per student than the 
small colleges. While this deeisiun is 
popular with the pidytcehnics it Joes 
not comniaiid cnlliusiuslic support 
from other culicces who can see no 
juscificaliun for t^c polytechnics' pre- 
ferential irviiitnctit. 

Hie NAD husduvised acoinplex and 
bewildering system for nllocnling the 
£fil7 million of the advanced further 
cilucrilioit pnol. I'or all its conipic.xiiy 
the .system is ii significant iinprove- 
mcni over nreviuus methods, 'fhc unit 
cusLs of nil colleges arc now closer 
together tiinn they have been in the 
past. However, on too many oeciisions 
rhe system has been influencccl 
expeoienev rather than policy and it is 
incrcosliii^y producing results, such as 
the prcicreniial allrK'aljuii ti> the 
polYtcehnies, that arc politically iiieon- 
vcMieiit, even embarrassing. For inst- 
ance, in the I9tf5/d6 financial year the 
“unit of re.source” for u humaniiics 
student was; 

# polylecbnics, £1 ,477; 

# m^jor collegM, £1,261; 

# minor coUeses, £1,199. 

So the NAB gives £216 per student 
more to the polytechnics than to other 


.'Sour KITCMCN 
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Unfairhelpiogs? 


colleges. There nas been u comparable 
differcntialevery yearcxcepl 1983/84. 
whenasudden outbreak of cealiinrian- 
jsm, and sufTicient money, allowed an 
approach to be adopted that did not 
difterenlinte on the basis of the type of 
college. 

There arc two political problems 
tliat arise as a result. First, there are 
interests on the NAB who do not wish 
to differentiate in any way between 
institutions. In particular, the local 
authorities may well feel that such a 
system will only encour^ the 
polytechnics in their aspirations for 
distinctivenesB. Therefore, the system 
Is politically embarrassing. 

The second problem is that It is 
tactically inconvenient. The NAB 
would Qke to argue that the public 
sector should receive the same amount 
of money for teaching costs as the 
universities, As the current differen- 
tials between the public sector and the 
universities in terms of their teaching 
costs are huge, (the universities being 
rignificantly more expansive), this 


nsninition is not likely to be easily 
acniuvcii. However, it is inconvenient 
to he arguing the principle thiii the 
public sccliir sliouki have the same as 
the universities while at the same lime, 
within the sector, the NAB differenti- 
ates hclivcen its colleges. 

All these difnculties would dis- 
a^uar if it was pos.siblc tu justify the 
dilrcrcnliols by some icchiiicar ex- 
planation. It is obviously in the interest 
of the polyrcehnics to find an e.xpluna- 
lion that justifies their higher level of 
funding, it is even more in the 
interests of the NAB to find such an 
argument since it could then square the 
circle, preserve differential funding, 
and avoid embarrassment. Thus va- 
rious groups within the NAB have 
spent some months investigatiM this 
l^blcm in an attempt to find a 
plausible interpretation of the dif- 
ferentials, particularly between the 
polytechnics and the mai'or colleges. 

There are two possibilities that 
miabl justify enhanced funding for the 
polytechnics. The first is that they 
undertake more degree work and that 
such work is inherently more expen- 
sive than teaching diplomas and certifl- 
CBtes. Tho-second U tliat It is'essential 
that the polytechnics undertake re- 
search to support teacliing and that this 
leads to additional costs. 

A substantial amount of effort has 
expended in seeing if there is any 
justification forallocatlng more money 
on the basis of degree teaching. The 
first problem that Immediately appears 
is that the polytechnics do not nave a 
monopoly on degree teaching. ’There- 
fore any enhancement for degree 
teaching, within a fixed sum of money. 


may actually disadvaningc the 
polytechnics. An early cafciiintion 
showed that if 90 per cent of the pool 
was distributed to support all stuoents 
and the remaining lU per cent was 
exclusively allocated for degree 
teaching then the polytechnics actually 
lost some £16 million to the major 
colleges. • 

The second and more unfortunate 
feature is that it seems that teaching at 
non-dcgrce Icvct, typically B/^C 
Higher National CcrtiTicates and Di- 
plomas, is actually more expensive 
than teaching degrees. The reason is 
that students on diploma and certifi- 
cate courses tend to be taught for more 
hours than students on degree courses, 
Therefore, while the non-teaching cost 
of degree students tends to be higher, 
the expenditure on teaching staff, 
which is always the largest slice of any 
budget, is lower and overall the cost of 
a non-degree student is greater than 
the cost of a dwee stutfont. 

’This is an unfortunate result to say 
the leasti Hiere have been attempts to 
shift the ground of this argument to see 
if the correct' answer can be obtained 
by Juggling the information. For inst- 
ance, the figures can be rexvorked 
based only on honours degree as 
distinct from ordinary degree students; 
or they can be based only on the 
number of third-year honours degree 
students on the grounds that thu is 
where the expense occurs. However, 
whatever way the figures arc manipu- 
lated, bent, battered, or fudged, it is 
simply not possible to prove that 
degree teaching is inherently more 
expensive than non-degree teaching; 
indeed such evidence as does exist 


1. 1964 Lo«i rep.r?«* Hrst 21 years of graduate careers advice 

university appointments boards ^ * ^ ^ *1*® 


implies that the converse is true. 

As the data will not support the truth 
as the NAB would like it to be, (he next 
arcument deployed is one where 
judgements arc made rather than facts 
analysed. A case can be advanced that 
the polytechnics, as a requirement of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards, have to undertake research in 
order to support teaching. The cost of 
this researen will not appear in any of 
the estimates of tau^t hours of stu- 
dents but nevertheless has to be met by 
the polytechnics. 

While there is undoubtedly money 
spent in supporting research, it is 
exceptionally difficult to quantify. It is 
even harder to make a judgement 
about how much resenreh is necessary 
to support teaching and it is impossible 
to get the figures tn fit the facts as they 
are currently perceived. Even if a 
substantial pro|fortion of the money was 
held back and redistributed to the 
institutions engaged in research, it is 
not possible to nend the figures to 
explain the current differences in the 
allocation between the polytechnics 
and the other colleges, which is always 
tile actuaj problem. 

Once again exemplifications moke 
matters worse. If a massive 10 per cent 
(more than £60 million) of the pool is 
held back for research and the rcmnln- 
uij| 90 per cent is dislrihuicd on a 
uniform oasis, then the overall effect is 
that the polytechnics would lose £14 
million. Not a helpful rcsulil 

There is no data or evidence that 
supports or explains why the 
polytechnics should receive more 
money per student than the major 
colleges, or less' contentiously, the 


appeared. It set out their role ond 
purpose, the history of their develop- 
ment, the presrares of stalling 
other resources under which they 
operated » and It. recommended 
Improvements. 

‘The report gnvc llje Impetus for a 
tmnrfonnalion of the scope of the 
boards. As a result, the altnation 
todmr is that every nnlversity and 
polyieclmlc, and many colleges of 
filler education, have professional- 
ly staffed careers servlcos (to use the 
now enstoman term), all backed up 
by a Central &r vices Unit. This was 
jnstagleam In the Hoy worth commit- 
tee’s eye but is now an essential 
element In o service which combines 


Coming of age 


to hunlsh Infimnation to those whose 
rmittlbOity It Is to plan the future 
of the universities.” 

1 was one of those appoSntod (to 
Oxford) as part of the post-Hey worth - 
expansion and have therefore hwn 
able to watch developments during 
the past 21 years fkxnn within. 
Ranges have been enormous. In 


ttoa-based with that of being national 
(Indeed International) In its rnnge 
and network of . Informallon and 
contacts. 

Ilevworth saw Iho task of the 
boards as being to “help ihe new 
gi'adnalc across the gap between the 
last lecture and the first Job, bearing 
inmind both the needsand abilities of 
the hidMduol graduate and the just 
demands of society ujpon him, os 
exprci^ in the bind of employmciil 
be Is asked to nndeiiako**. 

The committee emphasized Ihe 
Importance of tlie role of appoint- 
ments boards for' graduates, for their 
employers and also for the public as a 
whole; their service, the contanlttce 
said, *khoiild hdp to ensure that 
higUy educated men and women are 
u^Dy and not wastelkilly dm- 
pl^d, both by guiding new gradu- 


appointments offlcm. Now mon- 
bersliipoflhe AssodatlohofGradu- = 

ate Careers Advisory SeiMces Is 
more, than 400. 

Twenty years ago, as a new boy, 1 
attended a conference In Edliiburah 
offeUow practitioners. Because of the 
influx of newcomers such as im^. 
It quickly became dear that .totally 
infonna) gatherings, whene everyone 
knew everyone, could no longer work, 
and In 1967 the predecessor of the’ 
A6CAS was born at Oxford. 

With the increase In size of the- 
higher education careers fraternity 
have come substantial changes In 
method. The provision of fell, easily 
accessible information about fields of 
activity, types of work, emph^ers, 
vacancies and ferlher study is a 
priority In all services, where In the 
old days It was sometimes no more 
than a nsphazard happening. Prepa- 
ration of Information about occupa- 


tions is now a mfdor collaborative 
activity, with careers advlsm and 
information otOcers (a new breed 
since Ueyworlh, and a vital part of 
the system) gathering and prraariim 
It for pnblicaUon by the CSu. 

Emj^oyersi whose provision of 
Information about themselves varied 
from “excellent to lamentable” In 
Hsyworth’s words, have vastly im- 
proved both the quality and quantity 
oftheir own material. Videotapes arc 
widely used. Computers, for use in 
careers guidance as xvell as adndnla^ 
tratkNi, are now commonplaGe and 
Uie De^r^t of Education and 
Science Is feniUng the dmiopmeiu of 
q computer-aided careers guidance 
system. 

The range of chdee open to gradu- 
ates U for greater thsin It was. ^ere 

are many more emptoyers regulariv 

recruiting now Hum In the earfe 
1960s. Throughout the period 
expa^on of higher education do- 
mand for ptduates generally ex- 
supply and now, with 
shm apparently at an endTthat 
remafaiB true. * 

But over the ycare the nature as 
writ as Hie detail of demand has 
ctanaed and It, ii now far 

jjny^qccord^^ spfend more of 


themselves for interview nnd sclec- 
Hon by employers. 

In parallel with these develop, 
ments has come a much Increased 
involvement In naHonal affeirs, as 
careers advisers have recognized 
opportunities to exploit more widely 
their specialist InformaUon and 
Imowledge about a crucial element In 
tim lu^n’s manpower. Statistics of 
what happens to graduates, for ex- 
amj^, first coUected by careen 
advisers on a “cottage-industry” 
bm, are now a msjor source of 
Information. 

chairman of 
the AGCAS (currently Bob Porrer of 
I^lcesler Polytechnic: careen ser- 
vi^ crossed the binary divide in 
1971) must perforce be prepared to 
ma^ public statements, broadcast. 

give evidence to official 
co^ttecs rad address meetings on 

SfiA?? ? emplo^ent 

which is always a hot Issue. 

‘he wake of 
Heyvrorth could have predicted with 

develop. As we look back, howev#!- 


what we are about. 


major colleges receive more monev 
than the small colleges. ’ 

If the matter rested there ihe NAB’* 
dilemma would at best be only irtcon- 
venient. Unfortunately infonnaiion a 
now available that changes inconvtni- 


m 1983/84 showed that despite receiv- 
ing more money per student from ibe 
NAB the polytechnics were actually 
cheaper than the major colleges. 
figures that are quoted for theexpendi- 
ture per student between thedifiereni 

8 roups are; 

I polytechnics, £2,100; 

• major colleges, £2,160; 

# minor colleges, £1,919. 

(These figures include expenditwt 
from fee income and oilier sources and 
so are larger than the unit of resourct 
allocated by the NAB.) 

This is hot a wholly unexpected 
result HS in 1981/82 the polytechi^ 
spent £2,521 per student while the 
major colleges spent £2,681. Once 
again the pmytcchnics were cheaper. 

'Tliereforc, although the poly- 
technics receive more money than 
the major colleges in the pooUog 
formula the evidence shows that when 
they spend their money they are 
aciually cheaper. Tills is o cruel jote 
on the NAB. It could haw led to the 
intcrusiinc situation that hod the NAfi 
succeeded in explaining the difi^rren- 
lials in the iillocniion formula It would 
now have to undo that explanation. 

’The most probable explanation for 
this curious sitimlion is (hat local 
nuihorilicK have largely ceased to pro- 
vide uny additional money for tneir 
nolylechiiics hut continue to topj^tlu 
budgets of their major colleges. 'Tnisit 
not .surprising given the niagnitude of 
the budgets involved. A o per cent 
top-up of all the polytechnics would 
cost the local autlioritics about £20 
million. In comparison, n 5 per cut 
top-up of the major colleges would 
onfe cost £6 million. 

'Itic evidence suggests that evea 
though they receive more money from 
the pool the polytechnics are the oiost 
efficient group of colleges as they 
receive less money from their local 
authorities. 1716 polytechnics then ba- 
lance their budgets by spendli^ pr^ 
ortionately less on teaching stan, wfaue 
absorbing any additional costs that 
mi^t arise from research. 

The entertaining question for uc 
NAfi is how it is going to deal with too 
conradiclion. If it reduces Qie ntoae? 
for the polytechnics and provides it»i‘ 


penalizing the most emcient groi^ 
institutions and rewarding those whose 
budgets are not so tighifr under con- 
trol. However, if it leaves the sy^wu 

its present slate then it has a poliuca^ 
emibarrassing differentiation betwew 
groups of colleges and the lactW 
mconvenient dmerenl units of ^ 
sources for teaching purposes, lo 
argument for comparability with ^ 
universities by achieving a comniw 

unit of resource for teaching dcservj^ 
ly collates in disarray. It is 
unble to expirin the difwrcnces as iney 
are essentially inexplicable. , 
Will the NAB punish virtoc 
reward sin? On its past perforroana 
this seems the likely outcome, ^ 
perhaps further cuts can ® / a 

polytechnic budgets as a result oi j> 
blind pursuit of toe mythical equainy- 

# Next week: Planning toa public 
' toctor. 
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Scotland the 
brave new world 

JxCclting 

”S pS look at the 

changes in 
Scottish urban 
“wafwS '« renewal policy 

talf IWh Thp l.u«l-l>e„.|cd , businesslike 

JL hnve flnincil the capiidly for approach was further reinforced after 


uenrs nasi. !i field trip to 
toiS haUcciiM obligatory part of ■ 

Sid relonsi planners and socml policy 
From the regional plans and 
notes of the 19o0s. through 
S wwk devcloumems_ after 19fiS. 

S policies or deprivation, to the ■ 
rSfiOW Eastern Area Renewal pro- 
Sr 1976. Scotland has pioneered n 
Ses of urban policy innoyiitions. 

What was of piiriicular interest to 
Zrvers from south of the bo^e-r was 
that by tbe late l97Us, Scolland 
to have gained the capacity f«>r 
^herent and co-ordinated att.ick on 
Su^syndromc of urban decline;. Urban 
and rcttional economic priorities did 
^ dash as they did in many parts of 
EDoland; a single government depart- 
Sint the Scottish Office, dealt with 
most urban policy functions, bringing 
loMther social and economic aspects; 
aj5, In the Scottish Development 
Aiency, there existed a powerful in- 
le^entionist body combining environ- 
mental functions and the provision of 
industrial sites and premises wiih_ in- 
vestment finance and business advice. 

The GEAR project represciued the 
most ambitious attempt at integrated 
urban renewal in the U niied Kingdom . 
aimed simultaneously ai the fihysie-al, 
Konomie and social aspects ol inner 
diy decline. Yet, far from being the 
berbinger of a new approach to urban 
policy. GEAR has turned out to he Ihe 
& of the old comprehensive renewal 
schemes based on the notion of multi- 
ple deprivation. 

The SDA was never hoppy iiboui 
being in GEAR, into which it was 
pushed within o year of its creation. 
GEAR pre-empted resources, time 
and effort which the agency would 
rather have kept free for more selec- 
tive inierveiUions in projects of its own 
choosing. It also becarne increasingly 
unhappy about the social policy role, 
regarding this as a distraction from its 
pi^c role of stimulating economic 
dnelopmcnl. The Labour Oovern- 
raenl nnd never been very precise 
about what the role of Ihe SDA should 
be, opart from '‘tackling ituluMriiil 
decay and employment" and giving 
‘‘special attention to those industrial 
areas which have siiffcred the worst 
effects of the decline and decay of our 
older iodustrics". 

As the agency translated its general 
brief into an operational strategy, it 
refined its role, to concentrate on 
economic end industrial activities and 
the promotion of vinblc enterprises. 







1 he imrii-neiHicu ousinusMiKi; 
apprnuch was further reinforced after 
19/9 under pressure fnmi the new 
government. Social objectives were 
steadily downgraded and job creation 
became less important than ‘‘value- 
added" through increased industrial 
output. The SDA, as it now itself 
constantly emphasises, is not part of an 
“assisted areas" policy but is a regional 
development agency aiming to exploit 
the native potential and natural re- 
sources of the Scottish economy. 

Tlie result was policy development 
alone two axes, the sectoral and the 

t rwn^ ^ * -aiM* nl«.^ii4 
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promotion of internationally comncii- 
live industry at the "sharp cad" ot the 
economy, with a particular emphtisis 

a 'Tla A kkn 


Bain Square In Glasgow’s East End is one of the many sites landscaped by the Scottish Development Agency 
as part of the Glasgow Eastern Area Renewal project. 


on high technology. The latter took the 
fonn of a scries of “area projects" that 
focused on environmental nnd econo- 
mic development in declining areas 
through iiegoliatioiis with local au- 
Ihoriltcs. These had been preceded by 
emergency ‘‘Task Forces ’ m 
Clyilcbnnk and the Garnock Valley, 
where the SDA, like the fire briM^, 
had been sent in by Ihe Scottish Office 
in response to major plant closures. 
The initial projects were akin to small- 
scale Industrial Improvement Areas 
hut the policy was soon expanded to 
encompass larger projects such as 
those in Motherwell and Dundee, the 
iiitlcr covering the whole of the city. 

A series of dilemmas resulted, which 
arc only now, as we shall show, being 
resolved. Whnt was the relationship 
heiweeii sccliual and jipaiial 
approaches? Would investment fi- 
nance he chiinneUcd into area and 
projeLs only if each Item could be 
luslified in terms of the sectoral 
strategy and the requirement for n rate 
of rcinrn on investment? If the agen- 
cy’s industrial policy and sectoral 
strategies were aimed at the creation of 
inlcnialionnUy conipeilllve industry, 
could this nul threaten employment as 
iiulustries modernised? How were 
areas for projects to be chosen/ U. m 


accordance with the new hard-headed 
approach of “b.icking winners", it was 
only areas of potential, what then was 
to be the fate of the declining urban 
areas? 

In most of the area projects, this 
problem was glossed over. 'ITic formu- 
la that projects would be sited, not in 
the most needy ureas, but in those 
where there was Ihe greatest gap 
between “performance" and ‘‘poten- 
tial" allowed the SDA to maintain its 
hard-headed business laneuagc while 
being nudged by central and local 
government into areas like Mother- 
well, hit by major closures and 
ihrciiicned with more. 

The urea appn>aches have had Ihcir 
successes. At their best, they have 
rcprcscniud positive development 
nlaiiuiiig. with the co-ordination of 
local government planning ami infras- 
tructure powers with the SDA’s re- 
sponsibilities for silos and prcmiitfs. 
investment finance nnd the atlractloii 
of industry. In Dundee nnd 
aydebank, the emerprisc zone policy, 
potcniinlly a disturbing force in urban 
development planning, has been suc- 
cessfully incorporntccfinlo highly plan- 
ned ami inlcrventionisl strategics. In 
the Clydcbnnk zone, 229 companies 
had located inside the zone by 1984, 


Public support and private foundations 

n., .H. H»rbor devdopn.™, In pr!v.t.«cU|rJ.tbatlte^^^ evldenj* 


The Glasgow style of civic Improve- the Inner Harbor 

raeni has very^ obvious Victorian Baltimore demonstrate th^ 

characteristics. Cities such as BIrm- 1960 and 

tagham, Liverpool and Glasgow all Invested some ^75 mlUlon In new 
wpanded under the guiding hands of projects, ma ched by W30 mUUon 

■‘enlightened" urban enlrSprcneurs from the city, 

iri4k j- artvarnifipiiis. Moreover, tne largei 


uiuj^ucucu urouii emrciiivilvu** 
with their streets, sewers, ware- 
houses and municipal park monu- 
ments to philanthropic endeavour, 
“(jiasgow Action”, however, is mod- 
elled more closely on contemporary 
tlevetopmenls in the USA where 
ctUTofate innuenee is the fen* 
dametilal component of urban 
change. Organizations snch as the 
Allegheny Conference In Pittsburg 
and the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee have been Instrumental in deter* 
mining the scope and direction of 
utoan renewal tn these (wo cities. 
Indeed the tangible achievements in 
(he downtown areas of Philadelphia, 
^tOD, Norfolk, the Renaissance 
Center in Detroit, have become the 
mi^l fop the “new” Glasgow. 

But urban renewal based on prl* 
^ete sector leadership, finance and 


g overnments. Moreover, the target* 
le of public monies in a relatively 
small area resulted in public disin- 
vestment elsewhere In the city. 

The “Urban Renewal” programme 
In the 1950s - the Initial stimulus for 
downtown redevelopment - Inlllcted 
slaniflcant social costs on a number 
of US elites. While originally to 
contain a proportion of 
housing, redevelopment commonly 

ted to neighbourhood dislocation, 

increased suburban drift and ferlher 
reduction In limited stocks of low* 
cost housing. Downtown renewal In 
the late 1970s may not have the same 
direct social consequences but the 
indirect effects mav be Just « 

*ri.« ,ic« nt increasingly scarce public 


private sector is that the oWeetIves of 
urban reconstruction wUl» by ne* 
cessity, become commerelal ^cc* 
tives. What’s good for the J^ms 
community becomes the goal for the 
city; what’s necessary for ruidential 
neighbourhoods may not figure at 
aU. If the private sector canjre 
form of commercial benefit from 
direct involvement In urban gorerii* 
ance then they will retain Ihcir 
Interest; tf they don’t, then they may 
withdraw learing a 
zatlonal and fiscal vacuum that may 
only serve to exacerbate urban de* 

'**5ndeed, It Is Ironic that as the SDA 
encourages Glasgow Action, one of 
the more successftil private down* 
town renewal organizations in the 
USA - the Greater WBmIngton 
veiopment Council - has jiirt 
annonne^ that after M S'®®” 
council wUI be finally disbaiided ta 
(he summer of 1985. Fora^, the 
council issued an officlri 
that the cBy Wilmington had 
outgrownlJ.»i^jSr™^ 


'-enter in Detroit, have become the iitoireci or ruri^, 

an^l for the “new” Glasgow. The use of Increaslngjy ^1, a„ omdri ^temeul 

But urban renewal based on prl* fends to bolster an entr^neuna WDmlngton bad 

^ate sector leadership, finance and environment p„bHc outgrown Its need for 

control -particularly through corpo* alongside a vritodrawai or ^ nization. More sigidfitant wrhaM^^ 

rate influences - Is nol without expcndltare acrow a range o^ the counter suggestion, that the m^^ 

wonomlG, social and poUticai costs. Hal wetfare actiriti«. corporations involved ® 

Themlppor-giass hotetsand conven- jattaben benefit In their corporate support for 

Won centres l^owntown Boston and remember that the ^ ^guDcil, .# 

Baltimore are underwritten by mas- Renalsssnce Center and BiUlim re ^ therefore very seep Icjd of 


The mlrpor-^s hotels and conven* sottaben JH®^n.jlghls of the 
Sdowntown Boston and BStlmore’s 

Baltimore are underwritten by mas- B«“?*“*i*®* .^‘^mrrounded by 
tive public support, notably In the semi-derelict 

fond of federal grafts tn the 1950s acres of Wacteu***. ^ 
®“J«Bakiiatbe late 1970s. WhUe Ihe tenement *‘°£j"P;d“^erdaM who 
publicity material talks of Ihe private crea^gfr corporate 

rebuBdiDg the city, statistics benefit uttte fr«n jn® 
that Ir^ of tlie public ^*>8 In’- 

geueratlng or “leveraging” r^nnSsIbU- 


(hat Instead of the public 


federating or “leveraging” . J?"? tranrie”^^^^ 

four private dollars or more, the idfoatlon of tranfferr^^^^^^ 


Ihe utUlly of urban revitaiiatioo 
based on toe objectives and rmmsM 
of the private sector. In 

ershlp to regttierate the Mrvice s« 
STen wiflcienl public support, 
hit to the industrial towns of north 


wilhcnployment proj.clionsof2,577, loral govcinmem and ttair re- 

mostly into agency factories, ns a result placement with "’O'J . ' 1 

of the 19.5 million pounds of public arrangements, with more 
money .ind a mere 16.25 million private business, chown for 

pounds from the private sector. nitervcntion, there 

More recently, however, wc have on sectoral opoorlumlies nnd business 
detected another change of emphasis ' 

heralding a further dwiniegration of cal renewal. One 
urban policy. Under the influence of beena,cloreriiitegration ofthesector- 
aovernment thinking -made effective al and spatial approaches wto the 
through appointments as well as SDA itself as the emphasis is placed cm 

through the usual channels of informal the creation of cjJ|9PClfov® 
dlscu«ion - the agency has begun to rather than on toife^E 
de-emphasisc urban renewal as such in areas of need. But it *[£ 

favour‘d of a more limited view of spatial planning and integration in the 
•‘business dcvelopmeni". As so often, context of urban may be 

it has been preceded by u change of following s«ial policv put « toe 
rhetoric placing the role of pm-atc window to be_ replaced with project 
inlliuiivc to the fore and talking in designed to stiniulate eojttntctcwl cv 
terms of “opporiunitics" rather toan pansion. with invcstineiU 
“nrnbiems” .^Language, indeed, has vested firmly in the pnvate rector 
almost bcomc a biirrici to understand- An early 
ingwhatlshnpiwninginScottishurban approach can be seen 
policy It is nS nlwaw possible to tell become known as the Olasgow Pro- 
whetoer policy liselrlias changed and jeet. hniidcd by the SDA rad con 
to sonic extent it may be true that the ® 

rhetoric of non-intervention is merely research ami nnalysis for the projec 
being used to cover a conlimiallon of sought to establish a new 
thp old interventionist line. focus fur Ihe city, with an cmjihiisls on 

There Is, iliough, sonic practical ri^ically altering the city ® ''*'“8® 

„cgo.i.red 

launched by an energetic Lord Provost 

in 1983, was to be the springboard for 
marketing a "iicw" Glasgow. 

\*n Q In keeping with the symbolism of 

/j.Xk3 this new approach, toe consultants 

.X ■ reports vwsre presented to a select 
evidence of a heulthy native capital- audience In the form of a dramatic 
bm. In (he Glasgow peripheral video. Using the techniques of corn- 
estates of Easterhouse and Drum- mercial marketing - expanwve con- 
chaoel, the idea is utterly fenclfel. cepts. apparenUy simple wal achteve- 
To suBPlemeHt public expenditure meni. message and method repltition- 
in urbaii renewal with private Invest- the viewer was presented with a bundle 

menI - Dartteulnriy in the form of of real estate opportaniiies in or close 

®"V“ ™d liTJIKDl^OTOval aVd‘re Snfe- 

vcslriliitcrat but may have MriOM s„eeil , 

consequences for areas mat cfumoi Glasgow project is predicated 

guarantee a return on capital in- Ihai economic base of 

vested, ... (he city has pennanenily sWftcd and 

In practice Jt is unlikely that jjj order to compete for invcst- 

Scotland’s cities will be turned Into against other major centres m 

businessmen’s paradises. Local nu- Britain and Europe. Glasgow uiusi 
tboritles will continue to press the project the image of being capable oi 
SDA to put money Into areas of need supporting a successful service-basec 
and may well develop their own economy. , ^ 

Interventionist straleies on the lines Unlike earlier area proj^. tm 

of the more radical English councils. SDA has rejected the formal "S^ee 
Thp CMiitiah Office too, will respond ment” model with local govemmen 
to DoSi S ranX the and has substituted the Aate s«to 

general sirateu Is cto^ the variousdevclopmeniopponumtie 

a whole may benefit from buiron hiEhliidited by the consultant s studi: 
Glen” and the sectoral policies of we Idvance the concepts towan 

SDA, but Scotland’s run-down dUes realization. While the city and fegiom 
nnd their Jobless residents may have councils will be represented, Glasgo 
to be content Instead with d much Action will be led, administered ar 
reduced social Welfare policy. eventually financed by the pnva 


evidence of a bealthy native capital- 
ism. In the Glasgow peripheral 
estates of Easterhouse and Drom- 


Michael Keating is a lecturer In tke 
BttsltiessSchooh University of Strath- 
clyde and Robin Boyle teaches at the 
College of Urban Affairs and Public 
Policyy University ofDetavare, I/S.A . 
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of real estate opportunities in or close 
by Ihe city centre. One of the recom- 
mendations from Gordon Cullen - the 
“townscape expert" - even included 
the wholesale removal and reconstruc- 
tion of a famous Victorian church 
tower from the Qorbals to the top of 
Buchanan Street! 

The Glasgow project is predicated 
on the idea that toe economic base of 
the city has pennanenily shifted and 
that in order to compete for invest- 
ment against other major centres m 
Britain and Europe. Glasgow must 
project the image of being capable of 
supporting a successful service-based 
economy. , . 

Unlike earlier area projects, the 
SDA has rejected the formal “agree- 
ment” model with local ^emmenl 
and has substituted the pnvatc sector 
as the key participant and initiative. A 
group of promincnl city businessmen 
nave been invited to form "Glasgow 
Action" whose role will be to pursue 
the various development opponumties 
highlighted by the consultant’s studies 
and advance the concepts towards 
realization. While the city and regional 
councils will be represented, Glasgow 
Action will be led, administered and 
eventually finance by Ihe^ private 
sector, dereloping strategies that 
accord with the current pTiilpsophy 
“that what’s good for business is good 
for Glasgow" And tois in a aly tiiat 
has been Labour controlled for 35 of 
the 40 post-war years! 
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Rupert 
Christiansen 
looks at David 
Hockney’s 
theatre designs. 


The Hockney Show 


Hnckjicy Paints Uie SCoge 
Hayward Gallery, London 
until Septcniber 2‘J 

One uf the miijor problems oI loukiiig 
at David Hockney's work is the natina 
of glamour and success ilmi overlays it. 
From the days of Jack Hiizan's film 
A Di^er Splash, Hockney has 
had die sympathy not Just of art-world 
coteries, but the mass pusicr'huying 
public, lie is one a’cngnizably 
ern" ariisl who hns not cut himself off 
in the ivory lower of the avaiit-gdrde. 

Hut henenih the hlnziiig priiiuiy 
colours find the flow of hojdly simple 
fomial ideas, is liicre llie ilcpih and 
coiieciiirarioii of vision liini have been 
found in, for e.xninpic, two ofliis ciiief 
inspiralioiis, nacon mid Miiii'sse? Will 
history judge him prettily dccoraiive, 
even trivial and derivative? Or is lie so 
overruled that there i.s a danger of 
underrating lifiii? 

Hie L'unviii cxliihiiiun at (he ]lay> 
ward enihndi'cs the problem. It is such 
enormous fun, su su()crbry mounted in 
an imaginaiivc “environment" full of 
effects and ainiuspliere. arid so alive 
with energy and variety, thnt to discri- 
minate seems churlish. And then (he 
show's title is misleading - Hocknev 
Paints the Stage will indicate for most 
people rows of working-sketches, but 
in die strict .sense these make up a 
relatively small part of the material. A 
more accurate title would suggest 
variations on theatrical themes, for 
many of the exhibits are works parallel 
to (or uun off from) the four large- 
scale thealrical projects to whmh 
Hockney has contnbuted to date. 'Thus 
the trajMziurD perspectives of the 
Zauberfl&te sets are shown alongside a 
“Paper Pool" painting which 'exploits 
the same structural principle; the 
Hog^hian Rake’s Progress designs of 
1975 appear vrith the bleaker carica- 
ture or the 1961-*ti3 etchings of the 
same name; and the section £voted to 
the Stravinsky triple bill at New York's 
MetiopolUan Opera Is dominated by 
one of the most dazzling of the Polar- 
oid montages, recording the auditor- 
ium rather than the stage. 

Most striking of all arc the seven 
models that Hockney has painted 
specially for the exhibition. These 
amount to a'ncw intaipretation of the 
Kis as they appeared In performance 
(somcihing only visible here in some 
small colour snapshots), recreated on 


the scale of a very large puppct-ihcatro 
(say, lificen I'eet long, ten high, and 
five deejt)- 'I'hesc arc oddly uncanny, 
iHipuhled with cul-oui figures half 
liuinan-size and breaking aft unc's 
preconceptions of the loy-thcatrc 
dimensions of model sets. Particularly 
haunting is a tent of wood and canvas 
which Cfintains the sights iind sounds of 
Ravel's Les Knfants et lessoriUiges, its 
CL'iiirc'-pk'cv ii largL- red irec and il.s 
walls painted with Riney-dress bats and 
other spooks of a eliild's imaginings. It 
is a iriunijih of Hockiii'y's fatix naif 
vein. 

Tlie exliihilton divides into four 
sections, with the most snbsianliiil 






■ ■■ 


nchicvcnicni cominu first. For Stra- 
vinsl^'s The Rake's Progress, desinned 
for Glyiidclniurne in 197.‘i. Hockney 
built on Hogarth and IRth-ccntury 
cross-hatching styles us n visual coun- 
tcrpiiri to Stravinsky's neo-classicism. 
The conihiiiiitinn of wit . sharp outline, 
a limited ninge of colour, and a streak 
of mysterious irratiomilily works 
flawlessly. Next comes the 1977 pro- 
duction of Mozart's Die Zauber/ioie, 
nJ.so for Glyndclx)umc, which in com- 
parison seems far less certain in touch 
and conveys no clear idea of the 
opera's symbolism. The director Jolui 
Cox, in an exhibition catalogue other- 
wise almost nauseatingly sycophantic 
tnw.mis Hockney, also implies that 
from a stage-management point of 
view, the production was technically 
unmanageable and the costumes simp- 
ly feeble. The 1980 triple bill for uic 
Metropolitan Opera, consisting of 
Satie's Parade, Poulenc's Mamelusde 
Tiresias, and the Ravel, is an exuber- 
ant pastiche of Gallic modernist chic, 
which it would be hard not to like. A 
Stravinsky triple bill which followed 
the neat year brings the show to a 
rather low-key close. I 

So much of Hockney emerges in this I 
exhibition the persistent tbeatrk^ty 
in his painting, the stimulus he finds in 
literature and music, the fascination 
with flatness evinced by his preference 
for drop-curtains and backcloths. Sha- 
dows and echoes of Picasso are never 
far away. Hockney has the same 
restlessness, the same eclecticism, the 
of over-refinement. 
Whether he can ever pull his resources 
into a statement as powerful as Guernt- 
cfl is anotlier question. Perhaps he is 
happy to rcdialn the brilliant 
showman. 


“Sausagey but expressive" is how Jill Crowley describes her ceramic 
sculptures of hands. An exhibition of her work, including some 
sCortingly original busts of old men, can be seen at the Arts Centre in 
Aberystwyth until September 14. 


A new prize for book illustration has 
been founded by Macmillan 
Children's Books. It is open to all urt 
.students in higher cdiicniion in the UK 
ond will be judged by a panel including 
Quentin Blake and Raymond Briggs. 
Entric.s must comprise pencil rougm or 
sketches for a children's picture book 
loeethcrwiih at least five fully 
coloured double-page sprenus. The 
closing date forentnes is March 31. 
First prize is£500. More information is 
available from the Publicity Manager, 
Mncmillan Children's Books, 4 Little 
Essex Street, London WC2R .3LF. 

From September 23 entries are invited 
for the r uMng Contemporaries 
exhibition held biennially at the 
Whitworth Gallery at the University of 
Manchester. Competition for inclusion 
, in the exhibition is open to all full-time 

UK art students. There will l» 
collecting centres for entries at Bath, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle. Sheffield and 
Wolverhampton. Students wishing to 
enter should send a cheque or postal 
order for £2,00 to the Wliitworth Art 
Gallery, University of Manchester, 
Oxford Road, Manches ter M15 6ER. 

The centenary ofD. H, Lawrence's 
birth is to be celebrated at his 
birthplace oEEastwood, NoUingluun 
with a three-week festival beginning 
on September?. The number and 
range of Lawrence-related events is 
remarkable: from strai^t readings 
and talks by celebrateauterati 
through screenings of Lawrence films 


I Events^ 

Continuing exhibitions: 

■BSSSSifl tintil Sunday. Victoria and Alh*H 

MW aBM ^"Bllsh Carlcatu? 

1620 to the present. 

.7^ Until Sunday. Sainsbury 

Unlveraity of East Angl/a.^l£ 
» .2^ Ajwr/flto: major projects from thh 

w ^ ' • m arehilccturad firm, designers of ihs 
^ JB Sainsbury Centre Itself. 

■ A SMtember 5. Gallcrv Rnu 

^ l^ndon. 

^ A- .'V^H OaUMffr; work by Grace Pflilihn^ 
ISdi-, .: . - with Reuben Med^koffTndbyffi 

i^samond. 

■K^ To September 8. Qty An Oallerv 

W York. Gerald Scarfe airtoons. 3 

L. animation film 

^ — ■AViV f/y Ployd: The Wall, 

aitmmtuf To September 8. Nallonai Portrtit 

Gallery, London. Howard Coster 
1885-1959: camera portraits of iS 
twenties and thirties. 

To September 8. Scottish National 
Oallenr of Modem Art, Edinburah 
S. J. Peploe 1871-1935. ^ 

To September 14. Talbot Rice An 
Gallery, University of Edinburgh. Ab- 
out Landscape: themes on landscape in 
— ■■ , ‘ contemporary Scottish art. 

scribes her ceramic To September 14. Art Centre 
*k, including some Aberystwyth. Ceramics by jui 
t the Arts Centre in Crowley. 

To September 14. Ferens Gallery, 
Hull. Paintings and drawings bv Rose- 
mary Mountford. 

andproductions of Lawrence plays To September IS. Walker Gallery, 

J including two productions of TAf Liverpool. Prints by Manet. 

)ot/Wi/fri;jZ.aH')tomodemdance ' -TP September 15. Kelvingrove Art 
inspired by his “internal world”. For Gallery and Museum. GIomow. Cera- 
details contact the Festival Office at sculptures by Sten Lykke Madsen 

Eastwood Library, Nottingham Road, September 22. Royal Academy of 

Eastwood, NOl63GB{’0‘n3760773) Arts, London. Tolly Cobbold Eastern 

Arts Fifth National Exhibition. 

To September 22. National Qalleiy 
^rtaiidMusicatBath 2f. Scotland, Edinburgh. Tintoretto’s 

rrEducallonis Deposition of Christ, newly re»- 

iference for early tored by the gallery, 

le theme “Art Into September 29. Museum of Mod- 

. Variousaspects An, Oxtord. Hiroshima: paintings 
*Unehinnrih«*Jm ^ siuvlvors, fmiii the Hirosbiraa 


The faculty of Art and Music at Bath 
College of Higher Education is 
organizing a conference for early 
November on the theme “Art into 
Music into Art . . .''.Variousaspects 
uf the intcr-rclalionship of the two 
media will be explored, by speakers 
from diverse backgrounds. For 
example, the journalist Simon Frith 
will collaborate with sociologist 
Howard Home to contribute a sound/ 
slide/video presentation on the 
historical links between art schools and 
pop music in this country; while on a 
more theoretical level John 
Casken, a lecturer in compositional 
the University of Durham, will talk 
about vocal responses to visual shapes 
(using audience participation). 
Another feature of the event will be 
the loan of a sound sculpture 
exhibition from Bristol's Arnolflni 
Gallery. 

The conference will take place over 
two and a halfdays (November 1-3) in 
the splendid surroundings of the newly 
restored Green Park Station complex 
in Bath. Inquiries to Michael 
Meinnemey, Conference Director, 
Bath Coll^ of Higher Education, 

^3*’oDB Wiltshire, 


cm Art, Oxford. Hiroshima: paintings 
^ survivors, from the Hirosbiraa 
Peace and Culture Foundation. 

To October 5. John Hansairi Gal- 
lery, University of Southamptoa. Crafl 
Matters: three attitudes to contempor- 
ary craft , selected by Pennina Barnett, 
Tanya Hamid and Christopher Reid. 

To October 13. National Gallery of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. Tribute to Sir 
David Wilkie (1785-1841). 

To October 26. Hunterian Gallery, 


Ibese cmnihon tropes have been 
used in the cinema since very early 
days: the "broken blossoms” in D. w. 
Griffith’s film of that name (1919) are 
figurative ns well as literal. Metaphor 
is important in Bbenstoin's films and 
theories, and synecdoche has been 
scon as the characteristic mode of film 
^ Jakobson. Even’ these tropes; ' 
however, have not been studied at 
fength; and there arc many verbal 
figures dear to Renoissance granuna- 
rlans whose ImpUcations for mm have 
not been explored at all, despite 
renewed interest in these figures 
arron^g students of language. 


^ applies Renaissance rhetoric to film criticism 

The “language- of film” is still an <m; 

elusive concept. Since it has an infinite ^ next s 

vocabulary and no firm syntax, it must IVI ii Vlr equivi 

10 some oxteiii be rdnvcmcd (as -A.T-*.x# ▼ AV' wOUAJLlFl ^ which 

Christian Metz admits) each time a * M. the la: 

arbitrary, like wrds, but take iheir used in the ejnema^i wry euSi 

tneonings from the way things work in days; the "brotcen blossoms” ili n w r”®" 5™‘ng over a telling hypab gives i 

real life: a smllo shem pfeasure, o gWK film onhatS fSloi ^ kendiadyt ’fiSe ?f ma 

lighted window means someone at figurative ns weVas liter? e™ shown operating cinemad- Ot! 

home. Their slmiricance is panicula- ^important Si EteiS'k ® Lomond exam- mMt 

riKtl and m.y'Ee much modified b, IhSs aid aySta g f* Sj 

context. In one film the shot of a seen as t^o characterisric mriHi* nr nint l eoncluly sumniarizw. Minor esvnJ 

bulldozer at work means a hopeful ^ J?kiSSu ^ 

cleaniiK of the ground: in another, however, have not hem shidfejli 2iS ^ figures arc caiefuUy sorted by effed 
auihorEed vandJfism Ifcincuiahasa tengiH; JtLre are“ any ^ S 

lanaunge of its own it lies in the way figures dear to Renaissniu» arsmimn hak 22 sub-divislons. : jffull 

suclS si^. which It sh^ riins whose impHratioi^^nihJw fruhfid°i?^r.>; *i well 

arts anj with the world at large, ate not been explored at ^ de»K ‘ 

resized and deployed. renewed inteW in these Haures : 

One important way of putting them among students of Umniaae eflects. Why are we so tradii 

to USE ta through -tropes-, some of .Hiif letritoi? U in . ■>' >•>» Wb 

which resemble verbal tropes (or "fi- book colled 7 t!« Flgun /hSi bv N flfm i ■ «*" *^uvivier’s ^ 

gures of speech”). If the bulldozer Roy aiflon*. n worUhat is demlv a Because the miic) 

represents a,vast tide of mechanized fet^r of love and the llarlest of many ^ ' 

dcsiruciion It can be called ^viec- ’ years’ enthusiastic mrn-golng. Though fi»H ' 

rfocAe. the figure In wWch imrl .stands Mr aifton docs discuss romo tropes Sreeiw IhS 

for whole (u though one said ‘Save pcciiUarto film, achieved by mont^ mcT of heWeX.^-«A 

our Hedges from the bulldozer"). On or by the angle or movement of tRe EcrsSnal i!*^ 

into a sequence obwt personal relo- camera, the core of tils work is au ■ M Slna’lSSnri S®. “ ® exan 

tions, the same shot mighi ^vc a attempt to transplant more than forty oiir qw? ffereSnSS 

oin^to Image for ruihfess overbear- verbaf nguies from the textbooks of fiBurerealite v®*®' — - 

ing^behaviour.MdwouIdihen^ rhetoric Into the vocabulary of film semSMTarSlel mails ^ 

a simife. Such images or sounds may criticism. Its viewpoint is somewhat feten^.-A film 

occur natiira ly as part of the store, or restricted: .modem linguistics and ncwspaper?whffi ^ 

Dwy be purely figurative - as with the se^otlcs are kept off-stage, and the lowc^ andvreseoKSCi 7:^ 

poundingwavesandexplodingrrickets guide, most often quoted is- Pul- ter hSd ng itSb ^ 


'^is territory is now surveyed in a 
book colled 77ie Figure in fllin by N 
Roy Giflon*, n work that is clearly a 
lalxnir of love and the harvest of many 
years’ enthusiastic film-going, Though 
Mr Gifton docs discuss some tropes 
pcctiUar to film, achieved by montage 
or by the angle or movement of the 
camera, the core of tils work is au 
attempt to transplant more than forty 
verbal figurea from the textbooks of 
rhetoric into the vocabulary of film 
criticism. Its viewpoint is somewhat 
restricted: .modem linguistics and 
semiotics are kept off-stage, and the 
guide, most often quoted la, Put- 


mSSSPS ^oesie 

(1589). Each trope is clearly explained 
and Its pronunciation gjven, so that 
film-goers need feel no embarrassment 
when exclaiming over a telling hypaU 
i^e or a delightful hendiadys. 'These 
figurw are shown operating ciaemad- 
cally in more than a thousand exam- 
ples drawn from a wide range of films 
au concisely summarize. Minor 
tropes ue briefly dealt with, while the 
^or figures are carefully sorted bv ' 
differences of technique and effect; 

metaphor bak 22 sub-divtsions. 

fraliful, since the verbal analogues are 
close enough to help us anal^ com- 
plex dnematic effects. Why are we so 
moved by the. slow approach of the 
train at the end of men Duvivier’s 
film of Anna Karcniijal Because the 
iTRin is Anna’s death, by i visual 
metonymy (concrete for abstract, 
causc^ for cf^t), By a melmh'or we 
. perceive its fixed coune as the ftilBl- 
and its vast 


Impersonal blackness makes It n sym- 
• Pd reaching beyond Anna’s case to 
oiir own. Here dnematic and verbal 
figures equate. But In other cases a 
seeming paraflel muks ekseptial dif- 
ferences.' A film character , raises a 
newspaper, which fills the screen; it Is 

ter holding it, which takei uk into the 


next shot. Here Mr CUfton finds the 
eguivalMt of anadiplosis, the figure 
which Units tro clauses by repeating 
te las word of one at the bemnnine of 
the othw. But the newspaper Is not 
repwed: our eyes teU us it Is the same 
In both ^ots, and on this the spedal 

an *nt»‘ 

mate link, depend. The verbal figure 
gives an effect of logic, the film figure 
of magic. a 

Other doubtful verbal parallels are 
•peiooasb, which recap/teiates and 
anticipates but does not dissolve: and 
«ynrf(?/o». the omi^on of conjunc- 

wE^of the /uw cut. Such partial 

”**'®*‘ *fi«n the verv 
teadititmal frnme of ' reference thSt 
ht^ the value of his work. ’ 

Jansaage of dnema is io the end 
5?®rr^ ^^® '^*‘**aJ discourse than 

aough fuh.ro 'S’de^£,*S"|hl- geS 

them many good points of departS? ; 


I GlMgow. Scaffolding in the Sky: 
cicliings and arypoinls Iw Muirhead 
Bimc From the Leonard (jow Collec- 
tion. 

To October 27. Vlctola and Albert 
Museum, London. Three English 
Architects: Sir John Slounc, A. w, N. 
Pugin, J. R. Scddoii. 


New exhibitions: 

From September 7. ImprcssIoM 
Gallery of Photography, York. Por- 
traits tw Peter Banlts, Bill Jackron and 
Chris KUlip. 

From ^ptember 7. Royal Aiberi 
Memorial Museum, Exeter. Drawings 
by Bonnard (1867-1947). 

Ptom September 7. Vlcterta and 
Albert Museiun, London. Jewellery by 
Jacquellrie Mina, 1973-1985. 

Prom September 10. FitzwiUiam 
Museum, Cambridge. Goya’s series of 
prints showing the art of Duilfightlog. 
la Tauromaquia. 

From September 11. Tate Galkry, 
London. Pound's Artists: Loedon 
artists before 1920 (Epstein and Wyod* 
ham-Lcwls included) whose work wat 
championed by the poet Ezra Pquflf 
ITie exhibition was first seen earlier in 
the year at Kettle’s Yard, Cambridge. 

Ffom September 1 1 . Qty Art Gal* 
lery, Nhnciieater. Turner in Manches; 
ter: paintings and watereoiouis back 
from a recent tour of the Far East. 

Ftom .September II. Victoria and 
^berl Museum, London. Brownf 
Muggs: English stoneware 1660-1850. 

From September 12. Barbican 
^ London. Gwen John: an Inlenor 
dfe. Over M painting and 75 draff* 
mgs, bringiiu together for the M 
time loans from private and public 
itoUections in America, Europe 
Australia. Several pictures will be 
publicly displayed for the first time. 

Froin September 13. Gallery, Go*®’ 
^tfas‘ College, London . La^e 
hvc paintinga 1983-1985 by Dbyi® 
Cooper and Derek Marks. „ , 

From September 14. Cooper GaF 
'ciy.BanisKy. Matisse: illustrations W 
the "Amours” of Pierre de Ronsard. 

From September 18. Tate Galiery, 
L^on. Howard Hodgkin: prints 
1977-1983. The WhHwdupel GalJ^ 
te London will be showing an exhibi* 
tion of Hodgkin's painting through* 

out 8pntPmk«r nmtf 
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BOOKS 

Insisting on a vision of totality 


by Geoffrey Hawthorn 

Fragmentation: the origins of 
and the sociology of 
loleliectnals 

bf Alvin W.Gouldner 

Otford University Press, £22.50 
]$BN 0 19503303 5 

Vn 1970 Alvin Gouldncr foresaw what 
he called a coming crisis of western 
sodoloEy. There was an Impending 
ifld unhappy convergence, he 
ihcmaht, between the conservatism of 
Amencan social thought and the siim- 
liriv closed and complacent social 

It 

w a convergence in wliich it was 
jisumed that societies “functioned", 
fiibe Americao phrase had it, and that 
theydid so to the greater good. It was a 
view - expressed in very different 
rhetorics, but essentially one - that the 
sKiolqgist's job was simply to show 
how. G^e was that historicpurpose of 
ihe intellectuals, at least in Europe, to 
qccstion the conception of the good 
and offer alternatives; gone certainly 
w (he historic purpose of the 
sociologjsts, to question the qucslion- 
Ei| and so to reflect, among other 
ih^. on the intellectuals themselves. 
7flf Coming Crisis of Western 
Sociology achieved acertain notoriety, 
li was, in the circumsinTiccs a little 
iionlcally, blessed with a N.'itioiial 
Btek Award, and it cerlHinly drew the 
mth of tile more orthodox sociulog- 
iits. “Gouldncr is an obsessed ami 
enraged man", one of them wrote to 
me, after 1 had myself written about it 
in (bis paper, “who can scarcely write u 
vord about a su^ecl without venting 
his spleen on it". *fhc book was indeed 
'iViy angry, but to those who had hud 
to (tagger through the clotted prose of 
TalcoU Parsons, to whom American 
sociology seemed more generally to be 
bil one more celebration of what 
Lous Hartz had dcscrihctl sis the 
"liberal colossus”, and who hud, 
however speciously, been inspired by 
1968, it had a certain aimcal. Cnnildncr 
dd not write as well as C. Wright Mills, 
*i:o hod roared into Mornineskic 
Heighls on liis motorbike a dozen 
before to vent a similar splucsi on 
w death of the sociological miagiim- 
Otni in America; and he was himself 
American, largely innocent of 
had been happening in Europe in 
<« 1960s, and uf how u younger 
of intelicctuals there were 
recovering their own tradition to 
Ktcnbe it. 

Nevertheless, he remained con- 
jJ^ oThis diagnosis. He founded a 

Modern 

theorists 

R®fe ra of G rand Theory In the 
^^Sdencei 
““WbyQaeutln Skinner 
wTa w ® Press, £17.50 

^052l266920and318084 
of Extremityt NietzKhe, 

DrewiiiS®*® J**® theoretical anarchy 

‘ Which essays, most of 

aff °"9naled as talks on Radio 3. 

: Diosiinfi ° *he reader to “the 
tnd •“Social 

■ thou^t wer the past 

-Profe 

,. Mnn a ® dta^ostic approach of 

f thought 

^ four manifesiationa 

■ •ycriap between the 

^ lubi Jt ^ f Derrida, who are 


cour.’igc others to pursue it. wrote 
three more books, and before he died 
in 1980 had drafted Ihe largcrpan of a 
fourth. I'his is this one. It nns been pul 
together by his widow and Karen 
Lucas (who contributes nearly fifty of 
its pages herselO, and as they say in 
tlicir introduction, it has to be its 
author’s lost word on his promise "to 
establish a liberativc understanding of 
the social totality that could mitigate 
jipinst the fragmentation of everyday 

At first sight, Gouldner's strategy 
for doing so would seem to be a 
mistake; or if not a mistake, then a 
bore. It has been to try to "recover", as 
he puts it, the critical impulse in Marx. 
But like most of the more alert of 
Marxists now writing in the West, 
Gouldncr is himself very caustic about 
the old man. Marx was nasty, of 
course, like many intellectuals, but he 
was also a social snob, an antisemite, a 
German nationalist and remarkably 
unwilling to listen (and in politics, at 
least, even to look). In the battles after 
1848, as Gouldncr recalls, in the fight 
for control of the Intcroationul Work- 
ingmen's Association, and in many 
more minor skirmishes, he tried al- 
ways to drill his allies into the ground; 
and alihnugli he was. ns he repeatedly 
said, much cleverer than they, he did 
more to destroy the socialism they 
were striving for than he did to create 
it. When somcihing was at last 
achieved in his name, Gouldncr (like 
many befon: him) points nut, it was 
created in a countiy he despised by 
men who played extremely loose with 
every single purl of his doctrine. 

The obvious question, therefore, is 
how and why this doctrine had, and in 
the third world at least continues to 
have, such appeal. It is now an old 
uueslion, but It is still a good one. And 
Gouldncr answers it. He does so in two 
ways, Tlie first is to insist on a 
distinctively mciiiphuriciil rcudiiig. 
Marxism, he says, is not about what it 
says it Is. Of course. M:inc himself did 
iniiiiilly believe that caoiiulism was 
creating two classes, and inut the one it 
wus exploiting would rise up to destroy 
the Ollier in what was anyway a 
scif-dcsiriicliiig state of affairs and 
creulc a new order. But his arguments 
for Ihe belief were never very good, he 
himself cHinc rather quickly to doubt 
it, and none of Iluisc (rum St Peters- 
burg to lAiureiiqo Marques who hnvc 
acted on it can ever seriously have held 
it. I'hcy have been taken instead by 
what Gouldncr calls Marxism’s “icon- 
ography”, the vivid picture it pro- 
vides of slavery, oppression and misery 
and of emancipation from them. It is, 
so to speak, political painting by 
numbers, in which one puts in one s 

Althusser, L£vi-Strauss and the 
Annales historians (Braudel and Lc 
Roy Ladurie in particular). Both 
books make some sort of claim to 
make the thinkers they discuss "ac- 
cessible” to a general readership but, 
needless to say, neither wholly suc- 
ceeds. Ii is one thing to describe clearly 
the arguments of Rawls or Kuhn, or 
even uadamer or Heidegger for that 
matter, but foced vrilh the elusive and 
self-idenying “theories” of a Foucault 
or a Derrida the attempt to achieve 
claritybreaksdown. In the special case 
of Althusser, the subject of a bland and 
qualified apoloua by Susan James in 
tne Skinner collection, the reward for 
being reasonably clear is the revela- 
tion, hardly new even in Marais! 
circles, that the man's thought is or 
such startling banality that one won- 
ders why the editor wasted 17 pages to 
include mm. Even if Skinner is more 
concerned with "influeDiiai” than mtb 
intrinsically interesting th^ers 
Althusser’s is a waning str, a figure 
soon to be forgotten or, at best, 
relegated to the pathology of 20th- 
century jargon juggling. 

In his introductory essay Skinner 
seeks to set the indJvidud discussion 
of authors and schools in the context or 
a general reaction within the human 
sciences against the view, often callen 



Alvin Gouldner Is “trying to ‘recover’ the critical impulse In Marx” 


own Reds and Whites. 

Rut it is, nevcithcloss, one picture. 
This is Ciouldiier's sucund point. Of all 
the Marxists, it was Lukdes who most 
clearly saw how the entire doctrine was 
predicated on Hegel's amazirm con- 
ception of 0 necessary world nfbeing 
which, in being necessary, was neces- 
sarily connected, In being necessarily 
connected obeyed the rules of logic, in 
obeying the rules of logic obeyed the 
rules of reason, and was iiius ex 
hypoihesiioT hey presto) itself rational 
and so really and in fact, however ii 
might appear, without internal contra- 
diction. Gouldncr docs not broach the 
arguments. One has to go to others, to 
Kolakowski, for instance, who rages at 
Lukfics’s rotten reasoning, or to Bis- 
ter, more coolly sad, for those. In- 

issues of political philosophy. Neither 
the methods of the human sciences nor 
the foundations of western political 
order seem as securely settled as they 
did is years ago and this has left the 
way open to a revival of a variety of 
theoretical approaches which were 
once, In Engush academic culture at 
any rate, dismissed as so much hot air. 
Today one bears again the social- 
contract theory of government in 
Rawls, Ihe Burkean vindication of 
authority and tradition in Gadamer 
and, as Barry Barnes interestingly 
sug^ts, in Hionias Kuhn, the emu- 
cipatory vision of Marxism in the 
qualified and updated version de- 
velopment by Haoermas, as well as the 
ambmous claims of Levi-Straussian 
siructuraUsm and the quasi-anarchistic 
anti-theories of Foucault and Derrida 
for whom all order and hence the 
ambition of achleviim theoretical truth 
is a perennial delusion. 

No one could possibly find each of 
these approaches equally rewardmg 
and the object of any book that aims to 
introduce them alt to a more general 
readership must be to provide a cohe- 
rent account of what each assumes, 
argues and entails. Some of the essays 
Skinner has collected succeed in doing 
lust this. Alan Ryan is paTticularly 
clear on John Rawls and An^ny 
Giddens is as lucid about the shiffing 


■ — • ■ niddens IS as luciu auuut mic aimuus 

“posiiivispi", that body of Habermas’s tho^i as one 

nhiinwmhv and methodology of the satisfactory. William Outh- 

waito’s essay supposedly devoted to 


of.*® 

tuimanUu and sodal sciences wthjj 

of interest in ibfi clsssicftl 


stead, he merely insists on the impurt- 
nnee of some sort of total vision in whot 
is economically, iccliiiically, socially, 
and potilically, above nil administra- 
tively, u ''fragmented" world. Like 
Mannheim, he sees that such a vision 
can only come from those who arc to a 
degree detached, the intelicctuals; like 
Mannheim, who also had Lukdes very 
much and rnilicr more (inmcdlaicly in 
mind, he sees that it will always be 
artibrary and immune to proof; and, 
like all liberals, he sees Ihal if this Is 
forgotten wc shall lay ourselves open 
to "the Grand Inquisitor and Socred 
Torturer of History”. Nevertheless, he 
insists that we need it, end need it lobe 
critical: we need ii to com bat that other 
intelligentsia, the pusillanimous pro- 
fessoriate he talked about in The 

Gadamer continually stray off into 
discussion of ihe crilicisnis tevelled at 
his work ^ writers like Habermas and 
Giddens from a Marxist perspective. 
Hiere would be nothing to comidRin of 
io this if Outhwaite’s exposition of 
Gadamer himself were sufficiently 
thorough to enable the reader to 
understand how he is able to answer 
such critics. Since Habermas, through 
Giddens himself, has his say later ui 
the book Oulhwaite’s atlentlon to his 
arguments, unmatched by an examina- 
tion of Oadamer*s repnes, seems a 
little unbalance. This is unfortunate 
though not surprising since, in Eng- 
land at any rate, discussion of Gadam- 
er's important work has been con- 
ducted predominantly by thinkers who 
have come to him via the neo-Marxism 
of Habermas. 

Junes Boon's discussion of Ldvi- 
Strauss preunts rather different prob- 
lems. Boon's is a richly suggestive and 
eloquent piece but one ^ch never 
quite gets to the point of examining ihe 
ri^l RMiice which Ldvi-Strauss struc- 
turalism may have for the human 
sciences. In this context it would have 
been useful to have some account of 
Paul Ricoeur's discussion of the be- 
nefits and Hraitations of structural 
analysis from the perspective of an 
interpretive approach to the human 
sciences relatea to but not identical 
wifo that advocated by Gadamer. The 
unevenness of the essays in The Return 
of Grand liieory, the tendency of each 
to pursue its own way regardless of the 
pedagogic intention of the whole, 
reflects the over-indulgence of Profes- 
sor Skinner’s editorship as much as the 


Coming Crisis, which tells us how 
everything fits into a quasi-natural 
“system". 

Moreover, we need it not merely to 
contemplate, as some sntisfyingly 
synthetic other. We need it also and 
more importantly as a means with 
which to recover what we have lost in 
'what there already is and has been, to 
unmask the accumulated oppressions, 
repressions and suppressions of our 
own histories, to reveal not some 
grand Hegelian design, but “the frag- 
ment , riddle and dreadful accident” . as 
Nietzsche puts it in the raouo to the 
book, by which wc live and which we 
need to dc clearer about in order more 
confidently to go on living. “Recov- 
ery" and ’Totality", in short, are what 
wc have to have "against fragmenta- 
tion’’. 

It is a supcrficialiy sympathetic view. 
But perhaps because Gouldncr sud- 
denly had so little time tn set it down, 
too many questions about it remain 
unanswered. He saw what some of 
them are. If (here is no proof for a total 
vision, how do wc choose? llicrc arc 
hints in what be writes of his native 
American 'pragmatism. There arc 
compatible hints, and not just in the 
motto, of a taste for Nietzsche; he 
quotes Marx against Bakunin against 
Marx himself to say that politics is 
indeed about “will". Bui if the powers 
arc as they are in modern societies, and 
if the intellectuals, to fulfil their pur- 
pose, are to be as separate from these 
powers as Gouldncr says, they will 
themselves, it would seem, be power- 
less. And if they are not, if, in their 
recovering and totalizing, they appeal 
to the moss, who and where exactly is 
tins mass? "ntis is a sociolo^cal ques- 
tion, and although Gouldncr seems to 
have no doubt that the proletariat has 
gone, if indeed (and unlike the artisan- 
ate) it was ever politically there, he 
docs not answer it. 

But even if ii exists, would one wish 
a toiality on it? IE the intellectuals in 
the West arc, as Gouldncr says they 
arc, merely the liiitei-day carriers of 
what wos a Christian amoition, then 
are they, too, not trying to force the 
; irrcnicuiabty inconsistent into too 
1 straight a jacket? Might it not after all 
be the case that where there is a 
' reasonably civil society, Ihe most one 
I cun ask for Is a certain transparency, a 
lack of complacency, and a firm line 
between the public and the private? In 
not answering these questions, Oould- 
ner leaves one with the uneasy feeling 
that he has fostered a fantasy that In 
olheni he did not himself much like. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn is lecturer in 
sociology and fellow of Clare Hall, 


variety of the theorists with which the 
coileciion deals. 

Allan Megill’s Prophets of Extrem- 
ism is an extensive examination of four 
representative thinkers of a modern 
world convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
(bat it exists in a state of moral, 
intellectual and often political crisis. In 
tracing the origins of the notion of 
crisis to the breakdown of the early 
modem historicist faith in progress, 
itself a systematized version of certain 
thenes of 19th-century romantidsm, 
Me^U aims to show how the inceasing- 
ly radical interpretation of what this 
crisis simplifies leads, in Derrida above 
^1, to a point at which hlsloricism and 
its twin, Ihe “aestheticism" which 
pretends that the world is a human 
creation, are called once more into 
question. Mesdll's placing of Heideg- 

S er in this traditioD seems to me highly 
ubious and one can only be grateful 
that he did not, as first he intended, 
attempt to include Qadamer in Ihe 
same line of "aestheiicist" thought. 
Megjil often signals his distance from 
the writers be aiscusses but gives little . 
account of the measure by which he 
finds ihcir anti-ieaiism wanting. This is 
a pity for in a critical book of such 
susuwed complexity as this the reader 
requires more than a hint of its au- 
thor’s bearings in order that he should 
keep his own in what may otherwise 
seem a long clay’s journey into Derri- 
deao nighL 

David J. Levy 

DavIdJ. Leyj/ Is letttirer in sociology at 
Middesex P^teehnie. 
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Children 
of the 
crucible? 


The Tntnspl&nlcii: h liislury i>r 
inimiRranL't In urban Amerku 
hyJohiiHodnur 

Imliuiij IJnivvr&ilv lores';, S27.4(i 
ISHNn2W3l.8473 

Ihc very title of this himk rouses 
echoes of Oscar Handlin's The Up- 
r««or<'(/(l').'il 1 . Since liiJti'LiS'siercere:i- 
lion of the world ofitie Europeans who 
ftiuiiled into Ihc Uniletl Slates during 
the eenliiry after IK2n. a mass of 
te^«aa'il iJilo iinniigtaiii origins, utii- 
tudes.iind asnirsiiions, tlicir neluivioiir 
at work, at noine and nl church, has 
ilvstni)’c<i Hiiiidlin’s image of eoi)' 
servuiive, dcftfrcniiol, pitrcicliial, pre- 
nunlern peiisanis overwiiclmcd nn<i 
alieiiatcii hy an indiisiriai society they 
could scarcely iindcrMinid. Now. 
synlhesi/ini! an those highly specific 
iMonograpliic studies, John Hi>ditar has 
iaddly formulated n new lute rpretat ion 
of the American inimigranl c.xpcricjiee 
in gcncrnl. 

In one resneci he fails short of 
Hondlin: his took lucks the literary 
flair of The Uprooted. At times ins 
style hogs down in weak verbs and 
abstract nouns; at others he irritatingly 
incants the word “cnpitaiism''in halTa- 
dozen different meanings, as if to 
disarm potential critics from the 
academic left. But in other respects his 
book far exceeds its distinguished 
predecessor: full of hard informalion. 
supported by proper scholarly appar- 
atus. it is worth consulting for its 
endnotes and bibliography alone. And 
the two hundred pages of text present a 
view of urban immigrants far more 
subtle and credible than the uprooted 
victims of Handlin's imaeination. 

Bodnar rejects simple romantic 
views of life before emigration. 
Throughout Europe - and Mexico and 


Japan - economic change was disrupt- 
ing traditional societies; emigrants 



Immigrant family at Ellis Island, a photograph from John Bodnar’s 
book 


were accepting the demands of a wage 
economy ana the need for mobility, 
even before crossing the Atlantic. On 
the whole it was not the impoverished 
who left, but those whohadsomcthlng 
to lose from impending change; and 
oNen their aim was merely to earn 
money to help their kin back home, 
and Inemselves when in time they 
relumed; 

Not that the immigrants were mod- 
ernized men on the make, concerned 
solely to cash in on America's labour 
shortage. Tlicy rciained a strong sense 
of family, clinging together in unship 
and rcgtonal groupings. Far from col- 
lapsing, the mmlly survived in Amer- 
ica In Its traditional nuclear form and 
even flourished as an economic unit. 
Far from deferential or helpless, the 


immigrants resisted demonds of em- 
ployers that in any way threatened the 
integrity or living standards of their 
communities, and pre-iudustiial trac- 
tions of communal self-protection 
taught them the tactics of resistance, if 
not of permanent organization. 
However, their response to American 
conditions was not simply a consequ- 
ence of their pre-emigration culture, as 
Herbert Gutman has suggested, since 
many immigrants wiltinpy sacriheed 
some traditional values in accomtno- 
dallng to the economic reality of their 
position as industrial workers. 

Bodnar rejects a simple class inter- 
pretation as forcefully as he does an 
overemphasis on the wtinctiveness of 
particular ethnic ^ups. Immigrants 
belonged to both class and ethnic 
groupings, and every iadlviduel, every 
family, was likely to respond different- 
ly to American capitatism, according 
to pre-emigration social status and 


culture, location, opportunity, and 
personal experience. Certainly ethnic 
groups were far from unltca: highly 


Held to 
ransom 


American Hostages In Irani the 
conduct of 0 crisis 
by Warren Christopher et at 
YalcUnivcr&ily Press, £25.00 
KSBN 0300 032331 

Shortly after President Reagan's first 
inauguration. Secretary ofSiatc Alex- 
ander Haig . confidently proclaimed 
that “The present Administration 
would not have ncgoiiatcd with Iran 
for the release of the hostages" who 
had been tiikcn by ‘studenr revolu- 
tjunarics in November 1979. Hiosc 
words would haiint Reagan with un- 
comfortable irony some four ycani 
later after Amcricnii citizens had been 
hijacked in an airliner and then taken 
hostage by inilitani Shi’ilc Muslims in 
Beirut. He found that he too would 
have to iiegotlHtc with men who were 
Asperate in their intentions and un- 
certain in their political authority. He 
lioon learned that a refusal to negotiate 
can encourage terrorism as much as 
accommodation. None of us likes to be 
held to ransom, but our preferences 
become academic when we are 
threatened with death by captors 
who have already displayed an cxces- 


own lives. 

This rather timely volume of essays 
on the Iranian hostage crisis by various 
narlidpanls in that saga provides a 
iirsl-hand account of the organization, 
options and procedures involved In 
persuading the K.homcini regime to 
release the Americans. Warren Christ- 
opher; Harold Saunders, Robert Qrs- 
well and Gary Sick, to name but some 
of the essayists, felt that the United 
Stales emerged from the orisb with all 
Us goals andmost-of its honour Intact: 
Tho dccison-makeis in Washington 
were hamstrung. They had few cTfec- 
ilve sanctions at their disposal and they 
had the added predicament of not 
knowing who in Iran had the authority 
to negotiate, let alone fulfil an under- 
taking. Iran was in hirmoil; different 
political spokesmen had different 
goals and nobody seemed able or 
willing to take inlliativcs, Tlio radical 
clergy saw that the hostages would 
help ordinary Iraninns to. distance 
Ihcnisclves from American influence; 
President Bnnl-Sadr, a secularist, 
wanted llic crisis out of the way so that 
he could concentrate on economic 
reforms. 

Ail file essayists are keen to empha- 
size the preeminence they gavo to the 
humanitarian consideraliuns of saving, 
the hostages* lives and sustaining the 
: morale or their families. This very 
' priority ruled out force, 'fhey learned 
rather quickly that the employment of 
American power was countcr-produc- 


mobile, they did not live in exclusive 

S helloes, while their churches and 
atemal organizations were frag- 
mented. Above all, immigrants were 
confronted by competing leaders and 
ideologies, by religious leaders, social- 
ists, and the minority of immigrant 
entrepreneurs who made it into the 
American middle class. 

In this situation, immigrants did not 
as a whole accept or reject the culture 
of their new country, nor did they 
follow a simple line of progressive 
adaptation; they above (dl dismayed a 
pragmatic determination to make the 
best of a situation that was not of their 
own choosing. Victims of "capitalism" 
they were, but, transplantea not up- 
rooted, the everyday lives that they 
lived in America were at least In part of 
their own making. 

Donald Ratcliffe 

Dr Ratcliffe is senior lecturer in history 
at the University of Durham. 

need bites nolres, and Washington was 
an attractive and non irrelevant choice 
for that role. However, President 
Carter and his advisers were not 
prepared to accede to Iran's demands. 
The return of the Shah would mean 
sending on old personal ally to certain 
death; the "confession" of guilt of 
immorally sustaining the ancien 
regime was a repudiation of a rela- 
tionship that had been cultivated for a 
quarter of a century; and the seizure of 
the Shah's ^nandal assets would be an 
unauthorized, extra-legal act that 
would rock the banking world to its 
foundations. 

Carter had few choices. He could 


Setting 

standards 

Challenge to American Schools: the 
case forslandards and valuas 
edited by John H. Bunzcl 
Oxford University Press, £21 .50 
ISBNU1950355A9 

The Schools We Deserve: reflections on 
the educational crises of our lime 
by Diane Ravltch 
Basic Books, £21. 9.5 
ISBN046S 072364 

American education is now in one of 
its cycles of reform. Excellence is Ihc 
slogan of the day. The social goals of 
the 1960s - social adjustment, racial 
balance, bilingual education and the 
like - have taken a buck seat in the 
effort to restore .icadcmic standards to 
education at all levels. 

The last time that excellence was in 
vogue, after the Russians launched 
Sputnik in the 1950s, massive amounts 
or money were poured into education 
and Ihc academic side of the schools 
received great emphasis. Now, the 
cycle is repeating itself but, in keeping 
with Rcaganism, without the money. 
If the contemporary history of Amer- 
ican education is any indication, the 
thrust will change again in a few years 
to some "new" idea, one which prob- 
ably was popular at an earlier period. 
Yet, one cannot dismiss the current 
excellence movement. It has already 
had an impact on the schools and is, 
without question, the focus of discus- 
sion. For the first time in n decade, 
education is on the national agenda 
and widely debated. 

Challenge to American Schools nnd 
The Schools IVr Desen'e represent one 
wing of the current debate - a wing that 
is now in the ascendant. Most of the 
authors in these two volumes have 
been identified with the "neo-con- 
servalive" movement in American in- 
tellectual life, lliey argue for tougher 
standards for education at all levels. 
They criticize many of the social 
policies of the liberal 1960s os mis- 
pl^aced, ineffective and ill-cnnccived. 
^e schools, they argue, waste money 
on racial quotas and other social 
programmes. The schools should do 
what they were originally intended to 
do: educate students by using a curri- 
culum that is academically rigorous 
and places demands on students. Ex- 
pensive social programmes nrc not 
required - it is argued that they micht 
even be counterproductive. Inis 
general line of debate is music to the 
ears of the Reagan administration. 
Indeed, one of the contributors to 
Challeiwe to American Schools, Pro- 
fessor Chester Finn Jr, who wrote a 
thoughtful but critical essay on the role 
of teachers’ unions in academic 
change, has recently been appointed to 
a Mmor position in the US Depart- 
ment of Education. The editor, John 
Bunzcl, a political scientist, is a senior 
fellow of the Hoover Institution at 
Stanford, a conservative think-tank 
that will be the repository of the 
Ronald Reagan presidentim papers 


Miild whisk the American hostages 
from the embassy compound. The 
mission, dogged by poor weather 
mechanical breakdown and bad luck- 
wns, acwrding^td Slck» "a failjirc ot 


wived - President Kennedy learned 
that in the Bay of Pigs operation. 

^ The dust-jacket of this book adver- 
tises an "inside account of how Amcr- 
tcan diplomacy met an extraordinary 
challenge," Written by diplomats and 
government officials it is inevitably 
self-justifying. But, strangely the book 
does not recapture the drama of the 
cnsla, nor the magnitude of Carter's 
conundrum. Indeed the participants 
are critical of Carter’s devoted and 
consuming concentration on the prob- 
««■ TJe authors lead their readers 


He rauld retaliate: mOilarily, but that 
would endanger the hostages further 
and turn other Islamic nations against 
the US (the Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan was a sobering Illustration): Or 
hp could apply cconomic preBiire and 
simultaneously attempt to rescue the 
jmiRgcs. Tills last course offered flex- 
wlHly and a modicum of determina- 
tion. The abortive rescue Invasion 
described by Gary Sick, was under- 
taken with open eyes. Slrapgely the 
planner were optimIsUc thM they 


w , wuivii pvuuic ano 

external events impinged on the flow 
of thin^. If the President indeed 
dominated decision-making, why do 
discuss him only rarely? 
Perh^s patient diplomacy was less 
important in the long run than 

or the Shah and the consolidation of 
their predecessors In Teheran . * ^ 

Robert Garson 


and library. 

These volumes, both because of ih» 
key political position of the contfibl 
tors in American education and be 
cause of the ideas they express are 
important benchmarks in ucmcniKir 
ary debates. Further, they arc fe/ihf 
most part, well written and relajivelv 
free of the Jargon that characicrias 
much writing on education. The theme 
of these books is a simple one; ihai 
schools do one thine well -■ educate 
children. Many sub-themes flow from 
this proposition. First among them Is 
that when the schools arc asked to 

f iarlicipatc in social prograrnmn 
lowcvcr laudable the goal, the basic 
cducntional pnicess is disrupted and 

C roblems occur. Thus, many of the 
using programmes of the past no 
decades which have been aimed at 
ensuring a racial balance in the 
are, in the views of the contributors, 
misguided and ultimately mat- 

CCSBUl. 

Most of the outhort demand an 
acadcniicaily rigorous curriculum that 
places empnasis on the traditional 
sciences, literature, mathematics and 
history. Vocational education and 
other "frills" arc considered in. 
appropriate for the most part. Astbe 
curriculum has been compromised, so 
too have basic educational standards 
so that a degree from a secondary 
school no longer counts for much. 
Much is made or the decline in the SAT 
(Scholastic Aptitude Test for college 
entrance) scores over the past decacu, 
Tile scores have declined, it is argued, 
because the quality of instruction has 
declined nnd the integrity of the curri- 
culum in primory and secondary 
education has been compromised^. 
Even at the level of the colleges and 
universities, the willingness of 
academic institutions to provide reme- 
dial courses debuses higher education. 

While there nre many commoo 
themes in these two books, then are 
some important differences. Challengt 
to American Schools is a collection of 
essays by a number of educators who 
are, from somewhat different view- 
points. critical of the status quo of 
American education and who argue, 
generally, for tightened standards: 
Robert Hawkins and Myron Atkin on 
the nniiirc nnd process of educational 
change; Denis Doyle, arguing for the 
effectiveness of private senoois fa 
common theme in many of the essays), 
and Diniic Ravitch on historical con- 
nections (this essny, in fact, appears in 
both booKs). 

Diane Ravilch's 'Hie Schools wt 
Deserve deals with many of the same 
themes, but this volume consists main- 
jy of her previously published essays. 
Tliu themes covered in this book 
include the history of educational 
reform in America, issues related to 
bilingual education, the educatl^ of 
minorities, trends in American educa- 
tion and related malters. Dl^ 
Ravitch is one of America's most 
prominent historians of education - 
she is at present the most visible, aw 
these essays, reprinted from imluentiri 
publications such as the AffW ro« 
Times, New Republic and the Ainer- 
lean Scholar are testimony to nw 

influence. Her neo-conservative, pw 

tion, which opposes school busing m 
achieve racial equality, supports pn* 
vale education and is very 
Nlingual education programm« a™ ® 
very much in the mainstream of Amer- 
ican politics. Professor Ra^icb s a 
thouMtful commentator and, 
one disagrees with her positi^. 
views must be taken scrioudy. j 
a consistency in her perspectives-^ 
if one starts out with the ''*** 
traditional curriculum ano 
academic standards are the mam 
of the schools, then all else follows 
logically. , 

American education is undergoias 
considerable change - very likely m 
end less than currently mee^® 
but none the less significant. 
books are as good a guide as any lo 
"new order" in American educati 

Phatp G. Altbach 

Professor AUbaeh is director of 
Comparative Education Center at 
Stale University of New York at 0 } 
falo. 

The institutions, structures 
cesses of American higher cducau 

am fh» -nt 0 new ' boos ) 


Uiuvenlty: a world guuie. « 
sections on how the 
works, and how the undergradu^® 
graduate class operates. The bw* . 
published by the ISI Press; disinbuiw 
in this country by STM 


Creative 

instinct 

^udyofThomas Hardy, and other 

essays 

byD.K.Uwrence 

edited by Bruce Steele 

Cambridge University Press, £25.01) 

SbN 0 Si 25252 0 and 27248 3 
D. H. Lawrence: a centenary 
(Oi^eratJon 

jdUed by Peter Balbert and 
PhiUJpL. Marcus 

Cornell University Press, $25.00 
ISBN 0801415969 

The real point of the latest volume in 
ihe Carahridge Edition of D. H. 
Lawrence is not the title-piece on 
Hardy but the felicitous gathering 
togeiner, in the later pages, of six 
essays on the novel. All were written in 
the mid-i92Qs, and they constitute 
some erf Lavrtence's most accessible 
literary criticism. 

One of these essays, "The Future of 
the Novel", was, until the present 
edition, known as "Surgery for the 
novel - or a Bomb". This wns a title 
eoDferred upon it by the Literary 
Digest International Book Review. 
where It appeared in April 1923, 
somewhat censored, indeed, the text is 
here printed for the First time us 
Lawrence wrote it. 

The other essays, nil dating from 
l^,are“ArtancfMoralily", "Moral- 
ity and the Novel", "The Novel”, 
"Why the Novel Matters" and "TIk* 
Novel and Ihc Fecliius". The last two 
were not publishccT in Lawrcncc'.s 
ll^time. All six amount to a sustuiiiod 
argument out of which comes Lawr- 
en«'s crucial contrast between the 
lotuition and the Mind. That is to say, 
the essays celebrate the creative in- 
stinct which appears lo be in touch with 
Ihe universe, as opposed lo realistic 
writing- that of Flauncrt nr Proust, for 
iiisluce - imprisoned by the limita- 
tion] of its society. 

Iherc is nothing of this order in the 
"Study of Thomas Hardy" itself. 
Nevertheless, readers may he dis- 
ap[)olnted at the sketchy account 
which (he editor gives of its early 
lihlory. We know that the "Study" wns 
comraissioned by Nisbcl & Co as one 


Mellow 

light 


Moments of Being (revised aod 

nlarged edition) 

l>y Virginia Woolf 

edited by Jeanne Schulklnd 

a»»tto&Wlndus.£12,95 

ISBN0701206160 

Reyiewina a volume of Hennr 


of a series of short books about 
modem authors, designed for stu- 
dents. Wliat remains unclear is 
whether Lawrence actually submitted 
the work or not. Certainly Nisbcl 
never published it, issuing instead a 
hook on Hardy by the theatrical re- 
viewer, Harold Child, who reduces the 
Wessex Novels to wishy-washy 
novelettes, Of The Return of the 
Natixe, for instance, Child remarks 
"Eusiacin and Wildcvc have been 
whirled by desire to death". But even 
this sort of paraphrase would, given 
the climate of inc time, huve ncen 
more acceptable to an educational 
publisher than the treatise that Lawr- 
ence had written. Not only do a mere 
three out of the ten chapters in any way 
relate lo Hardy, hut the style overall is 
pri^nant with nisus and o/inu/igl 
'iTic “Study of Thomas Hardy" was 
coloured hy Ihe struggles of its incep- 


tion. It was begun in September 1914, 
a month after trie war had started and, 
hy dire coincidence, after Methuen 
had rejected whut Lawrence thought 
was his final draft of the novel now 
known as The Rainbow. The wholesale 
rewritingof this novel ran concurrently 
with the composition of the "Study' . 

In the Cornell Centenary Considera- 
tion, of which he is co-editor, Phillip L. 
Marcus makes the valid point that Ihe 


rhetoric of the "Study" resembles 
certain authorial interventions in The 
Rainbow. Pot example, “Alas, that a 
risen Christ has no place with us!" 
actually belongs to Chapter X of the 
novel, but it might very well have been 
one of the more hortatory passages of 
the "Study''. However, having made 
the point, Professor Marcus takes it no 
further, being basically concerned lo 
show an afFinity in altitude between 
Lawrence and Yeats towards the 
occult. This is a tendency characteristic 
of the Centenary Consideration as a 
whole. 

The other editor, Peter Duibcri, 
comments that (he "Study", despite 
this community of language, is not to 
be used as a skeleton key for 77ie 
Rainbow. However, (his haraly origin- 
al aperqu is a mere footnote in a 
disquisition upon D. H. Lawrence and 
marriaec. Otner contributors to the 
Consideraiioii follow their editors' 
lead in abstracting from Lawrence's 
perceptions one pseudo-philosophy af- 
ter another, minimizing In their efforts 
the subtle processes of the great au- 
thor's verbal art. Lawrence's work is 
instinct with ideas, but he has no 
standing as a systematic philosopher. 
His various works cannot be reduced, 
even by so learned a scholar as George 
J. Zytanik, to a Metaphysic of Desire. 



Lawrence's mnnifold pariiculariiics 
cannot be aggregated, even by so 
ingenious a critic as Sandra Gilbert, to 
the Idea of the inoliier as Healer of tlic 
Soul! 

There arc, htwvcvcr, two outstand- 
ing contributions ihitl rescue this 
centenary volume from academic 
generality. Robert Kicly shows h«iw 
Lawrence's apparent inforninliiy, in 
his essays as well as his novels, 
amounts to an cxplonttioii uf experi- 
ence beyond the means of (he realists 
whose techniques he rejected. In a 
related argument, Avrom Fleishman 
shows how apparently kiosc collu- 
quialism in the later Lawrence is, in 
fact, a dramatic device to indicate the 
inner voices of the dramatis personae. 
Both these contributions arc very 
much in ihc spirit of Lawrence's 1923 
and 1925 essays on the novel. They 
represent the critic listening out for 
what Lawrence terms “the low calling 
cries of the characters as they wundcr 
in the dark woods of their destiny". 


Philip Hobsbauin 

Philip Hobsbaum has recently been 
appointed titular professor of English 
literature at the University of Glasgow. 


In the 
margin 

British Poetry oftlie Second World 
War 

by Linda M. Shires 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333 369491 

The danger in surveying the British 
poetry of the Second world War is that 
you leave the war out. Ian Hamilton, 


of remoteness from the fighting they 
were engaged in, the killing from a 
distance and by remote control. 

Concerned with the poet's statu of 
mind, the literary scene, the individual 
writer's development. Dr Shires mis- 
ses (his dimension. The rcalily of war. 
in her account, becomes the rcalily of 
knowing a war is on; "the traumas of 
worldwide holocaust” arc reduced to 
generalized knowledge; "aciivc in- 
volvement" means emotional involvc- 
ment and not the active participation 


Marlon Terry (sister to the actress Ellen Terry) as photograplicd by 


Lewis Carroll in 1871. The picture appears In Michael Bortram’s new 
book The Pre-Raphaelite Camera: aspects Victorian photography 


(Wcidcnfcid & Nlcolson, £20.00). 


evoke that pattern developed and 
matured as time passed, deepening the 
“iialf-lichl" in wliieli she looked back 
Rcminisc- 


“half-light" in whieli 
on her childhood. 


--- WMWI TQU UIBi| Oil WlUCia 

. an atmosphere in which they 
^ niost at their ease and at their 
a mood of the great general mind 
Ihey Interpret and indeed almost 
-latnes seemed 
most entirely in his element", not in 
^“^^derful novels, but in his “yet 
“^ wonderful" memorie.s, illumin- 
V “mellow tight which swims 
iM past". It is in^half-lighr that 
and sees farthest", a 
PJwox which applies equally well lo 
wu s own fra^ents of autobiog- 
^ntcal it^'Ung. Unpublished in her 
iWfi collected in 

■nj *? l^ometxis of Being, a revised 
JJwlarged edition of which has now 
showing us Woolf in a 
similar to James’s - 
^ more at ease than in her 

ImS* Woolf is consistently re- 
^Tj^^ougluJUt the book, which 
^ diverse items ranging from 
^o^ionally arch “Reminisrences" 
eight years the publica- 
*0 "A Sketch of 
on in 1939 and worked. 

until shortly before 
A comparison of these two 
just how fundamental 
eoduring was Woolfs beUef that 
^ ® pattern" and. 
•'“'utaneously, how her abiUty to 


cnccs", supposedly addressing the as 
yet unborn lirst child of Vanessa and 
Clive Bell, she frets about fecllitg “too 
near, and too far" lo recapture and 
frame an image of her sister, or indeed 
of anyone she loved, and resorts to a 
self-conscious, rather abstract style. 
Here, distance produces heroes, not 
.people; her parents are members of 
' "the giant breed", Julia Stephen being 
made particularly statuesque, a “com- 
manding Empress". 

Only after Woolf had described her 
mother in To the Lighthouse, only 
when “my vision of her and my feeling 
for her [hadl become so much dimmer 
and weaker**, could she make Julia's 
presence as real and yet elusive as it is 
in "A Sketch of the Past". Instead of 
ane^otes about a revered figure, the 
later memoir offers us glimpses 
through the child's growing awareness 
of the adult. Woolf slops depending on 


and one of the advantages of Ihe 
revised edition is thot (he newly disco- 
vered material it contains amplifies 
Woolfs account of the gulf separating 
the Victorian from the Edwordlan age. 
We sec more of Sir Leslie, both as a 
type, the product of his tockground 
and upbringing, and as a "picturesque" 
individual, lonely and self-absorbed in 
his attic study. In fact, individual and 
type arc constantly merging in Woolfs 
technique of “scene making", produc- 
ing the effect of something strange and 
yet habitual. 

Compared with the subtle interm- 
ingling of past and present in “A 


Sketch of the Past", the three Memoir 
Club talks with which the volume 
closes seem brittle, no doubt as a result 


of die need to be witW in front of Ihe 
knoiMng audience of “Old Blooms- 
bury" i^ch was regrouped after the 
First World War. There are still plente 
of scenes, but they appear contrived, 
ladcbig the spontaneity that makes “A 
Sketch of the Past" often resemble a 
diary with Its urgent movement for- 
ward, its accommodation of the fleet- 


ofthc adult, wtmiisiopsae™ — accommodation of the fleet- 
narrative and makes “J® °} and inexplicable. In this regard, it 


beads on the niotner s orcss u inc ^ l^j 

child presses a cheek “jp'Hj. ff* the same day as she worked on, and 
lights ID an opal ring; a portion of A Sketch of the 

liracelets: some knitting left lying on a n-..n ' Dafkane m«mntr iwRnme an 


bracelets; some knitting left iytngon® pe||iaps the memoir became an 

step while the cjujdren play cricket, ^j^niative to the journal, which she 
aadlaterthc reck of flowers piled on galled her "secret companion". 


ihe hall table before Julia's funeral. 

By similar means, places and ma- 
dents in family life are summoned up, 
each with its charactcnstic atmos- 
phere. Recurrently, the emphasis falls 
on shocks and contrasts. The. awful 
difference between joyous hqiidayi in 
St Ives and the ciaustrophobic gloom 
of 22 Hyde Park Gale, espedaUy aftw 
Julia's death, expands and comes w 
symbolize the ooliislon bemeon tte 
Sesirc for self-expteMion wWch was to 
be central to Bioomsbury thoughtj^md 

the imprisoning Victors 
associated with Woolfs father. Sir 
Leslie Stephen. It is to this ““•* *!* 
she can wy truly "we ww “'L J? 
cbUdien; we were his grandchildren , 


alteroative to (he journal, which she 
once called her "secret companion". 
Writing for that particular audience, or 
so the experience of reading Moments 
of Being suggesU, she could be “at 
cw" in the way she found James to 
have been in his autobiography, to 
interpret at the same time as discover- 
iae. ud actually to be glad of “the 
shadow in which (be detail of so nany 
ti^gs can be discerned which the glare 
of £y flattens out, the depth, tte 
richoM. the calm, the humour of the 
whole pageant". 


'ictonan convenuw» Vdlarlo <3hflW 

Woolfs father. Sir ValertC OlmW 


in killing which distinguishes war from 
peace. As n result Dr Shires 's observa- 
tions on psychological aspects of Keith 
Douglas s progress arc marred by the 
misleading emphasis of her conclusion 
that his war poetry was “more personal 
than public'^. Her spirited attempt lo 
reinstate Sidney Keyes, which helpful- 
ly explains his use of literary themes 
and allusions, docs not remove any 
misgivings we may have about the 
literary textures of his work. Alun 
Lewis's developing imaginative and 

K oUtical reach is lost in her account of 
is attempts to find apersonul balance, 
an account which verges on the patro- 
nizing. 

Discussion of these three poets 
makes up the second half of her book. 
The first is a generally useful survey of 
the situation of poetry in Britain in 
1939 and the opening years of the war. 
Effectively using Between the Acu (o 
set the scene. Dr Shires describes Ihc 
end of the thirties magazines and the 
beginnings of those oT wartime; and 
tlirou^ personal interviews ns well as 
ar^ve material she builds a portrait nf 
Oxford in wartime to convey the 
outlook of younger writers. She cfFi- 
dciitly deals with the exaggerated 
importance attributed to (he Apoca- 
lyptics, Dylan Thomas’s relationship 
to them and, appropriately, directs our 
attention towards Cairo poetry, in- 
cludiing (hat of Spencer, Fraser nnd 
Tiller. In these ways Dr Shires is 
bringing into the academic domain the 
revised version of the forties offered by 
anthologists and critics of the mio- 
sixties. %at revision she insufficiently 


conclusion: “To be shrewd, accurately 
observant and seif-aware; this was one 
way of coping with n drea^, pointless 
and interaiitiently brutal interruption 
of the personal allegiances that rcaliy 
mattered". 

The war, patently, involved more 
thnii this. Rut for most British poets it 
did not. The strength of the general 
run of their poetry rests in the poet's 
ability to recognize that, like Roy 
Fuller, “Wc can only write in Ihc 
margin/ Here we mourned our dead". 
Alun Lewis, a conscript in a tented 
camp in wet weather, found that he 
thought “as indifferently/ As of 
oiirsmvcs" of "(he loud celebrities/ 
Bxhorttog us lo slaughter, and the 
horded refugees". The circumstances 
conditioned the response: the poem 
defines and exposes the limitations of 
the only penpcctivc it can offer. When 


Douglas, writing ot the desert war, 
Alan Ross and Oiarles Causlcy (both 
oddly omitted by Dr Shires) wnline of 
naval warfare, all portrayed a feeling 


acknowledges, nor does she take 
account of the 1976 work of her main 
predecessor, Vernon Scannell. 

In consequence her book is not only 
a work of consolidation rather than the 
innovatory contribution it may appear 
at face value: it deprives itself ot the 
larger perspectives proper to the liter- 
ary hmorinn. The argument about 
“the Movement" view of the Ionics 
had polemical purpose 20 years ago. 
Today it is distinctly limiting. It dis- 
tracts Dr Shires from pursuing her 
good indications that '‘forties'* and 
“fifties" poetry may not be so different 
aficrall. llcncouroges her lo avoid full 
discussion of the older poets' contribu- 
tion (Spender, Sitwell, Eliot and HD 
among them), anti it means that slie 
does not touch on such issues as the 
extraordinary impact of Keith Dougins 
on (he gcncrolion of poets who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Diamond Graham 

Dr Graham is senior lecturer in English 
at the University of Newcastle. 


br Sfutw is lecturer in English at the 
University of Eillnburgh- 
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BOOKS 

A man 
possessed 

III lilt' PrcsL'fiCf oftiieCrealar: 

Isaac Ni'Wlim und hUllincK 
hyGalf E. CfirLsilansnn 
pK'i'*. i IH.y.S 
]SBNU02«J(i.'fPX)S 


The firsi insm iiltcjiipi a lilc of 
Ncwlon Wiiv his kiiisin:iii Jnlin ('nii* 
tliiill. fur whmn Newton's "vinuus 
provcil him a saint, and hisdisfovcrics 
ini^hi well pass for mindcs'*. This 
iUiiiudc iljil iiiti ratle aher ilic niitldlo 
(if the IStli centUTy Chic hiiiuircd 
years later, Williaiirwiu'wcll. master 
urNewiciii's foriiitT eotk’KC. nhsorved 
IMiiiuedly ilml "ilio.so wlmltive 10 think 
thoi y.rca( talents are iiuliirully nssnei- 
iiiedwitli virtue fiiivc iiitifiiriiiiy repre* 
senied liiiii as camlid :iihI luinthle. mild 
and good". In our lime, however, it is 
uiifjshioimhie lo miike heroes pure 
audit is ilemiiiided iJiat the bingripher 
sItouJd (iirn overn fewMoaes to see Nk; 
dark iindeisidu of genius. Yel it is still 
tlie ease timt Newton preserves his 
ceksli:ii oiherness. 

No longer so pure, pcrlinp.s, “Uri- 
iHiri's boast” is slfll iMnuman: in Ibis 
account, Cliristianson secs iitm as ”u 
mutant", n “man nosscsscil”, whose 
life "was spent perilously close to that 
indefinable boundary which separates 
the raiionnl and the orderly from the 
frenzied abyss of psychic chaos". Tlic 
oddly niniiic lone wnich is maintained 
throughout this book sustains the pic- 
ture of disorder and mental decoy 
which its author wants lo construct. 

'Newton himself, who is rnnked with 
the Dicly as the “creator” oF the title, is 
seen as switching between models of 
the universe as a machine or as 0 vital 
animal, and so Newton's mind is seen 
as switching between the delirium of 
mania and the precision of an "ab- 
stracted thinking machine". What fea- 
tures of Newton’s place prompt this 
cutknnly Intense response from his 
latest biographer? 

The challenee In wrltlne the life of a 


Mii'-I>. IS Mil- cli'.iilv ik-liniiiM' li|ii^!r.i' 
j'h\ 1‘v l< VW'-'il.ill fSi i-t-r lii lii'M. 
i{] u lull) lie pKiMili.'il ii nmiiiii'k 

worki'tl iin,il>M', Ilf Nl.‘\iIii|)''> Viiriinis 
j'ii*ei.tmiiii"« ill KpirL'.. iiieili.inii;^. 

MKiilii'iniiiii's. .ik'liL'iiiv. tlti-itlogy. 
I'hnm'dugY uiul .isiitiii«'iiiv. dnjng jus- 
(III- liM.'.K'it M-p.ir:ilL‘iiiiii|>iillcni i>r lids 
L'Mi.ii'rilin.iryt'iiipiii. Wi-.MiiM m;iJe it 
Iniptr.silik- tiiiilorL'siiniMii' liu* menn- 
iiig of .ili'iiciiiy or of (he lierclkiil 
rcitchi", of :tiiii-rriiiiliiri.m religion, 
.im! C'hriHiiansoii iciii-Non Wi-sihiH's 
L'Yjdi irttiiotiMif these iirc.is tor miicii of 
his (iiiilinc of what lie e.ills “Mie 
('■umiiariifing (Uissi'oit of Newton'^ 
life", lilsewhere. iiiiil less hiipnilv. 
Chrisiianson sinivs fr«ini Mie pain of 
excellence whicli Wcsirallesiiihlislicii. 
When ilisciissing the religious infighl- 
inc whk'h broke oiii iMiuing Newnm's 
followers, ClirisliaiiMUi simply repro- 
duces A. Riiiiiin's ijuiie erroneous 
ideiklificntion of the Newtonian 
Itji'liaril Iti-iiik-y .is ihe .iiiihor nf 77i«' 
Anulvii, a piihiMvc allack on the 
heresies of another Ncwinninn. 
rdinond 1 liillcy. In fuel the work was 
wxiileii hy Hishop HiTkctuy, no friend 
of infidclily nor of the Newtonians. 

In his discussi<)nofNcwtoii'.s natural 
piiilo.sop|]y, C'lirisliitiisoii often prints 
"redrawn'^ versions of diagrams in 
optics ami inoehunicswhcn both West- 
fall anil J. A. Lohne hove |)ointcd out 


the c'liii.-mc ijii|HirC.mie of such diu- 
gr.ims ill their origioiil and in their 
“corrupt " slates. A iiianuscripl on 
d]i|iiiciti million, which is cither an 
inirig«iJiglv i-arlv version of sonic 
Micorciiis of Hie hinripio. and dated 
RiSn. or IS d simpliricil proof sent lo 
Locke in lft''i». is treated hy f.'hrisliaii- 
sun .IS lioih: evidence of Newton's 
“iniclleitiial feat whose niagnilude can 
hardly he in'erstreshcJ" and also of 
Locke's ■‘leiHious hold" on the con- 
tents of Newton’s great hook. 

Such worries arise just because of 
the iaud.ihlc aim of this biography: to 
render atcessihlc (o a uider audience 
some of the insights histurians have 
now produced which might enable us 
to conned Newton and his setting. 
Without a more complex and subtle 
nurdet of Imw work in natural philoso- 
phy could be contextualized, such a 
project sccn)s bound to foil. Tlic reader 
Is left with n sense of confused admira- 
tion for an anpnrenily isolated mind 
wiitisc /isycliolugical burden k at once 
the occult smircu of Newton's power 
and the obsiucle against whicn thin 
power sinigglcd. Christianson iinJcr- 
siandably reject-s Manuel's suggestion 
that Ncwlon might have tried to “eas- 
irate" llie Priiiapla. but we are offered 
instead the thought dial Newton's 
niacliinc-likc miniTwas just that wliich 
"sonic scientists predict hnmniikind 


The challenge In writing the life of a 
great scientist centres on the problem 
of connecting the palpable occoinidish- 
menti of dct^lcd technical work In 
natural philosophy with the context of 
the age. This book promises us □ story 
of "Newton and hts times" and suc- 
ceeds at neither. The resouices to 
pcrfoim this worthy project do exist - 
after the past decade's acnieveniems of 
what R. S. Westfall has labelled the 
"Newtonian industiv", they exist In 
abundance. Newton^s manuscripts are 
beginning paipstnkingly to be sifted; 
the papers on mathematics are already 

E ubilslicd in a magislerial edition by 
t. T. Wliileside; the optical papers are 
beginning to appear under the edi- 
torship or Alan l^apirn; and there are 
welcome proposals for an edition of 
the huge mass (two and a half million 
words! of Newton's writinu on theolo- 
gy ancl alchemy. Alongriw volumes of 
Newton's correspondence and accessi- 
ble collections of his papers, two 
hnpnrlnnt bKiginphics have appeared 
within this period. 

The first, ny Frank Manuel, offered 
n startlingly bold assessment of New- 
ton's pysene and charted In meticulous 
detail, with a liberal Jose of ingenious 



Drillers ill Pll^astlntvllle, Pciinsylvaiila, In 1868, from Robert O. 
Anderson’s Fu»Oame»/als qf the Petroleum Industry (Weidenfeld & 
Nlcolson, £18.95). 


speculation, the tortuous path of the 
Newtonian mind through 60 years of 
unceasing labour and personal con- 
flict. While many of Manuel's claims 
have been contested, his book was 
both highly readable and enormously 
exciting: indeed, Christianson makes 
h)1I piny with many of Manuel's sug- 
gestions about the relation of Newton 
with both family and colleagues, often 
to the extent of echoing analyses nf 
Newton and “the visionary's near- 
madness that kept him scribbling out 
equations and watching over crucibles 
-j with a religious deternunntion so care- 
fully hfducn beneath a placid ex- 
terior". Manuel's was an iiccouni 
which did not suck to offer a way of 
linking Newton's life with his triumph; 
Christianson is, by contrast, often too 
timorous to attempt this essential bio- 
graphical task. 'Inc leading psychic 
landmarks arc explored in detail, such 
as the infamous 'black ycor" of 1692- 
93 when Newton broke witli his allies 
and accused John Locke of trying to 
“embroil” him with women. But such 
anecdotes do i)ot amount to a success- 
ful biography. 

Christiaiisou's other source, here 


Religious 

rationalist 


william Whisiont honosl Newtonton 
by James E. Foi'Ce 
Cambridge University Press. £25. OQ 
ISBN(IS2I26SQ0R 

For some centuries the word “Newto- 
nian" has sigiiincd a method and 
content of physical science stemming 
from the Prindim, Opticks and other 
writings of Isaac Ncwlon. Recently, 
however, some yuiing American scho- 
lars have used"Ncwtuiiian" to denote 
ideas and principles which they dclcin 
in those noii-sciemific notes and drafts 
whidi 'Newton suppressed In his iife- 
timu, many of which have .been first 
read only in this century. Tliu Ncwio- 
niiiiiism of science bcIong.s uinphutical-. 
iy to the continuous currehi'ot history; 
(nc Nowtou)anl.s») of ancient history, 
religion, mythology and alchemy lack- 
ing (for tile most part) such historical 
currency is largely of interest tti New- 
ton's liiogniphurs. It is with this latter 


K art because openly avowing what 
!ewlon himself concealed - that Mr 
Force is concerned. 

Two works of the latter kind - The 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms. 
. i^mendeo (1728) and Oluervm/o/is 
uoon the Prophecies of Daniel and the 


hetomu through evolution ami 
ntliVrs hope to crciitc hy ihu admniis- 
tniiion of powerful miiid-alicring 
druus". Such talk liindcrs niiliur than 
helps ill! effort to write Newton’s 
history and li» open up nnturjiJ know- 
leilue as it is made by liumun beings. 

Christiiinson ends up by spliliiiig the 
niiin from his times. Thus, for cxiiin- 
ple. he suggests tlmt only an English 
nnher th.-in Latin edition of the Princi- 
pia would h.ivc made Ncwlon “» part 
of his nation's history ns well as its 
science". The two arc in fact insepar- 
able. The public fights in which New- 
ton was so often engaged were key 
events in the construction of this 
history. Christianson documents many 
of these wars, such as the heroic buttle 
against Leibniz, but he Icnves such 
episodes with the lapidary comment 
that “a hint of the Enlightenment was 
in the air". Incmphasiimg ihe potency 
of Newtonian natural philosophy, this 
biography is forced to make do with a 
mix 01 psychology and hagioaraphy. 
As Ncwlon himself put it: “Men are 
not sainted till their vices be for- 
gotten". 

Sinion Schaffer 

Simon Schaffer is lecturer in the history 
ami philos^hy of science at the Ihi- 
versiiy of Cambridge. 


Laws of 
thought 

George Boole: hla life and work 
by Desmond MacHale 
Boole Press (Ddn Laoghaire), S24.95 
ISBN 0906783 05 4 

In several ways, the story starts with 
j. L. Lagrange (1736-18(3). A major 
mathematician of his time, his life's 
work was largely devoted to founding 
the main streams of the mathematics oT 
his day on purely algebraic principles, 
(n consequence, two new algcmus 
emerged: one called the "calculus of 
operations" (today, "differential oper- 
aton!'), in which the basic process of 
differentiation was treated hs an oper- 
ator on a mathematical function to 
produce its derivative; and the other 
the “calculus of functions" (today, 
"functional equations"), in which 
these functions were treated ns niatlic- 
matical objects in Mteir own right and 
their properties defined and studied. 

Until the 1820s, variou.s minor 
French mathematicians pursued these 
new algebras, in a variety of wild but 
suggestive matbcmatical experiments; 
other theories then took precedence. 


his non-scientific writings during h{s 
lifetime is obscure; Whis^n olaimed - 
but only after Newton's death - more 
familiariiy with them and inspiration 
from them than anyone else. That 
Newton was an Arian in religion and a 
Whig in politics like his younger col- 
league has long been clear, as also that 
(In Frank Mahud’s words): "Where 
Newton was covert. Whislon khrieked 
in iliE market-place," True also that 
before Whtston had become notorious 
Newton had made him his deputy 
(then successor) In the chair of 
maihematicsat ihc UnlversiiybfCam- 
.pewlop's patronage hardly 

shared Whiston’s subsequently piibll- 
• Opinions, and wc have only 
' Wiiislon s Word for It ihm when Ne\^ 
ton disavowed him, it was for fear of 
hts outspoke n tongue. It might have 


of Cambrid^, rescar^ in these two 
algebras became an intense preoc- 
cupation among pure mathematicians. 
In addition, the emphasis placed in 
those refonns on logic led to new 
English interest in tlie topic (interes- 
tin^y different from the Irench "logi- 
que' - semiotics to us today - whKh 
informed the French algebraists). Into 
these two streams of thought stepped a 
young genius, who surpassed allm the 
quality and range of hiscontributions- 
George Boole (1815-64). 

maker, a weaver of absurd fancie.s. and 
a butt of Augustan letters. The core of 
Mr Force's thesis is best expressed in 
his own words: 

. . tbe provldeatiallat vjew of a 
king's eieclion and the right lo 
revolution constitutes the spccifi- 
OTly Newtonian contribution to the 
:Whig-Tory conflict in the first de- 
^es of the eighteenth century, 
jne Newtonian universe does in- 
deed reveal a providential father in 
heaven. His providential hand is 
revealed in the political history of 
, ‘trough Newio- 

man biblical inierpreiauon. God 
ndes on earth in the same providen- 
rules in heaven, and this 
vSmlon*'"'™* the Glorious Rc- 

Here the Alice B. Tofcfa? to lyir Force’s 
Margaret C. 

■ S «ye- The attempt to 

niwe Newton a founding father of 
' Whi^ery is, however 

reptn or the influence of Mw 


Desmond MacHale’s ncwbioaraDfiv 
of Boole would have benefited from 
rather more dctuiiud discussion of thU 
backgrouiul. for as it si.nnds his storv 
makes Boole sccin more isolated imc(. 
luciuuily limn was iJic case: MacHale 
even mtribiilcs to Qooli.. 
uchiuvementK which in fact were 
jilrciuly provideil hy others. His 
account of Boole's life and work in 
iLseir. however. Is exceeding)}' sbie 
iinfiiilingly iiitcrcsiiiii} and insi^iful' 
richly endowed with hitherto unknown 
information, w.'cll illustrated with 
many poriniiu and pholueraphs, ond 
rounded off with 11 full bibnugrapbyof 
Boole's writings nnd a good index, 

From 1K49 until his death. Boole 
was founder professor of m.iihcmaiics 
ut the new Queen's College, Coik, As 
u member of the departmeot of 
mathematics there (now Onivenity 
College, Cork), MacHalc has drawn 
on local knowledge of sources to 
provide a vivid picture of Boole’s 
activities as professor and academic. 
But he has also travelled to Lincolnio 
find new material on Ihe early years of 
Boole in his native town, proprietor of 
his own school from 1834 untu the call 
to Cork came IS years later; and to 
London, to use the manuscripts con- 
served by tlie Royal Society. Boole's 
early activities are of exceptional im- 
portunce for his later worx, since bh 
researches in logic bore upon, and 
were influenced by, his ecmcationd 
theory. For Boole’s Boolean algebra 
was a form of mathematical 
psychology. 

Although for some reason MacHale 
endorses Bertrand Russell's mistakeo 
appraisal of Boole's theory as ‘'pure 
mathematics", it is clear even from the 
titles of his main works in this field that 
Boole saw his work as a “mathematical 
analysis of logic", mathematics implied 
to “the laws of thought". Construct a 
universe of thought 1 , nnd divide it into 
complementary parts x and I -x; then 
the process of reasoning could be 
repr^ented in un algebra based on tw> 
particular principles obeyed also ^ 
differential operators (and cenaia 
types of mathematical function) and 
also on a third princintc special to 
logic: x( t -x)‘"0, or.r«x\ Further.lbe 
theory was Informed philosophically 
by his cltiini that ihe mind can pciteive 
the general from the nnrticulur. a view 
which already guided (lie rather ripd 
fonth of educulioi) in bis own schow: 
ami overall, he was driven by a 
religious impulse, the universe 1 imag- 
ing the unity of Christian ccrnneniiiii 
as expressed by Frederick Denison 
Mmirice, who.<(c portrait lay by bh 
iH'dsidc us he lay dying. 

All this is skifrully brought out by 
MacHalc; and as n bonus. In the Hoal 
chapter, he describes the career of 
Houle's wife Mary (cducaiionw 
psyciinlogisl, psychical rcscardicr), 
their five remarkable diiugliiers (m- 
eluding a mnthcmuticiun, a chemist, 
and a novcllM) und their progeny, wbo 
count Sir Geoffrey Taylor and naroW 
Hinton among their number. Thus did 
a major philosopher and loEietan J» 
thought found a Rule dynasty lor a few 
generations. MacHale lias had a spien- 
did talc to tell, and by and large nu 
met the challenge exceedingly well; ni* 
book deserves to become widely rew . 

Ivor Grattan-Guinness 

Ivor GraitathGuinness b reader ^ 
mathematics at Middlesex Polyiecknte- 


Mr Force has no truck with 
as a Newtonian scientist and Qtisscs w 
curious point in the Prindpia 
bearing upon Whision’s hypom^ 
that the waters of the Deluge had 
from a comcr'.s toil; Newton 
speculatively that comets 
vivify the Earth. Mr Force 
Leibniz in forcing Ncwtoii mw 
corner from whi^ Samuel Lla 
endeavoured lo find an escape: 

Wlicn Ncwlon and Whiswndeci^ 
that the daily operation of 
a miraculous effect of Gou, M 
mean that in obeying naiuralja 
physical objects ainimuaJly 
signs of God's special provjdcfl 

Newton consistently denied that pnjvi 
dcncc and gravity were mirorie*- j 
This is a Aon book but a 
Perhaps it rescues the ccceninc wn^ 
ton from oblivion- If he h worth 
effort, it is not eased by the use of^, 
words as “vcridiciiy",. "pridefuw®*’ « 
and “sanitize". 

A. Rupert Hall 

A. Rupert Hall u emeriita 

nC •Him I./M..M, ant* trC'- 
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idealized philosophical accounts of 
■■ science: social scientists should have 

the courage to recognize the "redun- 
dancy of philosophy” and should seek 
instead to understand scientific proce- 
^ dures by means of empirical study. In 

WVl ^T1 Sdencefor Social Sdentbts they offer a 

I JIIIIIII.UI.I mattcr-or-fact, empirical and down- 

fo-earth’ description of natural sci- 
ence. Epistemology, ontology and 
move into the background and 
inspiration derives instead from 


Spence for Social SefenlWs 
hvJohaUwand Peter I.odgc 
|ifmillan,£20.00Bnd£7.95 
[SBN 033335 l 002 and 35101 0 

‘pie term “social science" is now 
Mdely considered a misnomer; the 
Science Research Council is no 
Dwre, its title abandoned in response 
to ratfonal criticism. But many crsl- 
ffhiie “social scientists” rct.nn tlie 
conviction that their field was in fact 
fleil-flamed, and that their proper 
busiBeii is indeed the scientific study 
dudety. ITtcy continue lo recognize 
tbe achievements of the natural scien- 
ce and lo accept them ns models for 
ibeirown activities. This is why formal 
philosophical accounts of scientific 
nrlfaod and scientific inference arc 
(dll so prominent in courses,-, in the 
' ohilosonhy of the social sciences” and 
such courses are regarded as 
isOLSpensabie in the undergraduate 


WbI science” curriculum. 

Uw and Lodge arc sociologists who 
continue to speak explicitly of social 
setena, who see no basic distinction 
between social and natural science, 
ind who accept that an understanding 
d ibe basic citaraclcristics of naluro) 
ideace is invaluable within their own 
field. But they argue strongly that such 
SB understanding is not provided hy 

PUe 

driving 

ft] log Engineering 

byW, 6, K, Fleming, A. J. Wcflmon, 
U. F. Raadolph and \V. K. Rison 
SweyUniversUy Press: 
n)ic)Qe.£35.n0 
ISBN090338435.3 

arc frequently the most hetivily 
btded parts ufnsiruclure: not only do 
ibcy have to enrry llic weight of tlie 
>^ure, bui also Mic loads imposed 
rak, whether tliey be from the use of 
w lUuclurc or fmm iinture, such iis 
Wflas and waves. Conscqucnlly, there 
Bilways an element of uneertuinly in 
Ibeaccurslc asso-smeoi of sm‘)i Iruid-s. 
wycrtheicss, in coninvsl to the re- 
“Maef of the structure - which is 
’W* up entirely of man-made ele- 
^l^hose properties are generally 
*«il known - pifes must rely on tbe 
pound for their support. 

, wause they arc naturally occur- 
soil and rock are seldom 
^ogenrous and arc frequently given 
S ^y^perted variations ns a result of 
^ ocpoational processes by which 
^Vere formed. Furthermore, prac- 
physical constraints largely 
examination of the ground to 
^PUJig and testing of the soil in a 
^“Louraber of exploratory holes 
millimetres in diameter. Such 
Mckground against which the 
^ oesimer and contractor must 
J:®t»*cqucnlly, the appear- 
^ of this comprehensive booK on 
^g Will be much appreciated by 
jn stnictural and civil engineers, 
^ough piling Is little more than 
ji^g a j;loke into the ground - u 
in practised by the Creeks 

bolT. j Bc - or boring a 

and filbng 11 up with concrete, 
uid complexities of pile design 

*hat it must be very 
*®,know where lo begin, 
the !^****'®fbistory of piling whets 
die * appetite, but to discuss 
piling before 
Pii* *yp®s presup- 

Pilljio different types of 

!tU*colwS"w*‘ ' «»«mely 

•* *5 strange that, 

tave ®J}J®'*hoous (light auger piles 
^me popufar (as the 
only war- 

disoi^,™®» ,«B subsequent chapter 
walls, it would 
difkrftnf^h *0 present the 

ofshcmpW 

ly Pii®® Inherent- 

H™oi8ms of mvesiigaung this, ate 


fo-eartfi" description of natural sci- 
ence. Epistemology, ontology and 
jogic move into the background and 
inspiration derives instead from 
psychology, from history, and from 
sociology Itself, The question of what 
scientists ought to do gives way lo that 
of what they typically do. How do 
scientists actually perceive and process 
observations? How do they classify? 
How do they actually infer from tne 
past lo the future? And how do they do 
all these things collectively .ind uni- 
formly as coherent social groups? In 
answering these questions Law and 
Lodge present si'iencc n.s anotogous to 
common-sense thought and activity; 
its pragmatic success in predicting and 
manipulating aspects of the real world 
is acknowlcoBcu, Indeed emphasized, 
but it is denied any special status eitlier 
as a representation of reality or as an 
embodiment of rational method. 

Law and Lodge are perhaps overly 
critical of philosophers and their ab- 
stract and rormal approa^ to science. 
They themselves d^raw heavily on the 
work of the inductivist philospher 
Mary Hesse, and more than a little on 
Peter Winch and Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein: philosophy itself, at limes, can 
bc ‘'empirical and down-to-earth". 
Their text deserves commendation 
none the less as a most interesting 
account of scientific practice and proc- 
edure, and one particularly well tie- 
signed to meet the needs of its in- 
tended audience. For teaching pur- 
poses it stands as a viable and worthy 
alternative to even Ihe best of the more 


sufficiently complex to warrant 
another book, it is difficult 10 distill 
good practice into a single chapter. In 
this case, it is a little disappointing, 
only one or two extant iocas being 
advanced. This chapter also conflicts 
with the corresponding chapter in a 
companion book Underpinning^. 
edited by S, Thorburn and J. P. 
Hutchison (Surrey University Press: 
BInckic. iuft5). 

The many varied uses of piles - 
siqiporting houses, office blocks, in- 
dustrinl jnemises, briilges, off-shore 
oil inslollutioiis, providing iinehuniges 
- lire well covered. In these different 
kiinnlions. their design is equally di- 
verse, cither ns single piles or in 
groups, in comprc.ssion or in tension. 
However, allliougli prcsciilntioii of 
many of tiic recent lulvances fn analy- 
licnl methods is grently to bc encour- 
aged. rererenec to uxpcrinientol work 
])ublislicd solely in theses restricts the 
ramicr from pursuing this further. 
Conversely, the dear dcmonsrrniioii 
of the abifily of piles lo susinin lateral 
loads in bcndinc, as opposed to the 

f irovision of inclined (raking) piles - 
or example , for bridges- is much to be 
encouraged. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters 
arc those discussing problems in piling 
construction and pile testing, the for- 
mer relying, as do many other sections 
of the book, on the Construction 
Industry Research and Information 
Association piling reports. Nevenhe- 
less, the illustra tions of the problems 

Spectral 

forms 

Structure and Spectra of Molecules 
by W, C, Rldiards and P. R. Scott 
Wiley.£]4.75 und £6.95 
ISBN 0 471 90577 1' aha'9(B79 8 
Spectral Problems In Organic 
Chemisiry 

by R. Davfs and C. H. J. Welb 
IntcmalionalTcxlbook Company: 
BIackie.£5.00 

ISBN070ft 2 02889 

Molecular spectroscopy is cowred in 
at least a dozen different undergradu- 
ate textbooks of varying complexity, 
reflecting to some extent the import- 
ance of a subject which pervades the 
whole of chemisiry. On tbe one band, 
every organic chemist who dierapls to 
oroouce a new substance, or modify an 
M one, will have recourse to spwtro- 
sconic techniques, as they can tell him 
much about the consiiiueniparls of the 
sludge at Ihe bottom of his lesi-tubc 
and pf the way the parts are joined 
together. On the other, 
radiation passed through a lube con- 


familiar philosophically-nriciitcd in- 
trtmuaory accounts of science. 

Needless to say, there are many 
alternative mmter-of-faci descriptions 
of science, just as there arc many 
*>ft?™hvc philosophical idcalizaliuns 
of It. One may wonder whether or not 
to advocate Law and Lodge's de- 
scription of «scicncc, just ns one may 
wonder whether or not to advocate 
Karl Popper's philosophy of science, 
or Imre Lakatos's, or Carl Gustav 
Hempel s, or Hilary Putnam’s. Law 

and LZldBC's dcscrimii^n Ic ini<0»H 


and Lodge's description is indeed 
every bit as controversial as any of 
these conflicting philosophical 
accounts, and few tcacncrs will be 
inclined to accept it lock stock and 
barrel. Their book, however, is written 
in such a way that its value as a 
teaching tool may transcend Ihc merits 
of its central claims and assertions. The 
entire text is thick with examples and 
concrete illustrations, many of them 
extremely simple; and most of the 
book's conclusions are worked out 
through detailed consideration of 
these examples. Those conclusions 


are. moreover, systematically re- 
capitulated at the end of each chapter 
as a numbered scries of brief explicit 


theses. Thus, it is very easy for the 
teacher and his students to enter into a 
kind of dialogue with the book, calling 
each thesis into question, relating it to 
particular cases, setting out Ihe pros 
and cons, evalualinEii against alterna- 
tives. Even an apprmsal which resulted 
in Ihe rejection of most of its theses 
could be a valuable educational experi- 
ence. 

Barry Barnes 

Barry Barnes a reader in the 5r/rnre 
Unit at the University of Edin- 


and the need for testing are very 
salutary for both the inexperienced 
nnd the experienced. In this context 
the use of integrity testing to access 
whether each pile has been formed 
satisfactorily, is becoming increasingly 
prominent, as it is considerably cheap- 
er than load testing a limited number 
of random piles. Although the authors 
describe diiferent icstiira methods and 
sngccsi that their wide invcrsity makes 


AI 

map 


er than load testing a limited number 
of random piles. Although the authors 
describe diiferent icstiira methods and 
suggest that their wide invcrsity makes 
sciudioi) difficult, they eonsiuer that 
there Is no method currently available 
wliieli Clin l^c eonfidentiv relied upon 
to identify defects in ’ the pile by 
vibratory iccimiqiics from ground 
level. 

Of III! the chapters, ihni on retaining 
walls seems slialitly out of pinco, 
particularly In the absence 01 any 
significant matcrinl on pfifng for the 
complex subject of offshore oil-rclalcd 
structures. The book is well luld out. 
with n comprehensive list of contents 
and Index, and is amply illust rated with 
both diagrams and photographs. I con 
recommend it to all who specify, 
design or construct plies. 

Andrew Lord 

Andrew Lord b 0 corvif/ron/ ragiVieer 
H'lrh Ove, Arup A Partners, London. 

A collection of essays chosen by Mar- 
tin Gardner has been published, with 
an introduction, as Vie Sacred Beetle, 
and other great essays In science by 
Oxford Univesity Press at £4.95. 

tainiim a simple diatomic molecule can 
tell the physical chemist with great 
precision how far apart the atoms are. 
Spectroscopy and structure, therefore, 
are inextricably linked. 

In their preface, Richards and Scott 
claim not to have written Just 
"another” book, their aim being to 
combine the study of spectroscopy 
with applications to molecular struc- 
ture determination. As their book 
deals with all tbe standard spectrosco- 
pic re^ns from radio-frequencies to 
the uluaviolet, and includes chapters 
on chemical structure and bonding, all 
in some 170 pages, the authors' own 
description of It as "condensed" is, at 
best, conseivative. Certainly, the un- 
tutored student seeking detailed ex- 
plBDations will finish mth many un- 
answered questions, although some- 
one needing a brief summary of techni- 
ques and applications, nerhaps for 
general revision, might nnd satisfac- 
tion. 

The first four chapters (some SO 
pages) are devoted to introductory 
mateml on quantization and energy 
levels together with a brief discussion 
of chemical bonding and the molecular 
orbital descriptions of some simple 
molecules ana transition metal com- 
plexes. Tlie next three chapters (40 
pages) deal, very traditionally, with 
the imerowave, infrared and uilra- 


IntroducUoii lo Arllflcial Intelligence 
by EugeneCharnlak and 
Drew McDermott 
Addison-Wcslcy, £15.95 
iSBN02(lI 119463 

The start of artificial intelligence (AI) 
as a subject in its own right could bc 
dated to a conference in Dartmouth, 
New Hampshire, in 1956, which de- 
bated the idea that any feature of 
intelligence could be described so 
precisely that it could bc simulated on 
a computer. Although that conference 
accomplished little, the subject has 
grown steadily. In Britain it has recent- 
ly been given a tremendous short-term 
boost by the Alvey programme, main- 
ly because of commercial and military 
interest in exploiting some very useful 
results and by-products of AI research. 
Indeed, there have been very few 
recent theoretical advances: the vital 
factor in the subject's development is 
the recent increase in efrordablc com- 
puting power which has made some old 
ideas more economically fcusibic. 

The number of people doing re- 
search into AI as opposed to its 
applications is still very small, and to 
them computers are only useful tools. 
Computers manipulate symbols; AI 
researchers can use them as testbeds 
for modelling the kinds of epistemolo- 
gical structures that might underlie 
aspects of intelligence such as vision, 
language comprehension and use. 
reasoning and learning. Since the 
machines do only what tlicy are told, 
the AI researcher who tries to turn his 
theory into a program is forced to be 
precise about every detail; he can also 
inspect every aspect of the effects of his 
modelling. Although this is a great 
blessing, it does mean that he must be 
familiar not only with his spccialisi 
topic • say. language understanding - 
but also with such topics as methods of 
representing the necessary knowledge, 
methods of applying that knowledge. 


methods of formal reasoning, and 
many aspects of conipiilcr science. It is 
not at ull surprising, therefore, that 
progress is slow und that good intro- 
ductory textbooks aru hiiru to find. 

Tliis 700-pagc book, by two well- 
known rcscarcTicrs. is by far the best 
textbook now available for under- 
graduate or introductory postgraduate 
courses. Not only does it succeed in 
presenting AI as a coherent body of 
concepts and ideas, it also describes 
recent work. Each chapterstartswith a 
map of how later sections depend on 
earlier ones; and the hook's preface 
describes the various threads running 
throughout the book, so that readers 
can select their path through the 
material. 

The core consists of excellent 
accounts of the basic ideas of repre- 
sentation and reasoning and search, 
with more specialized material ,'ibout 
low-Ievel vision, rensoning under un- 
certainty (including the best-known 
expert systems), language understand- 
ing, planning and learning. Many sec- 
tions, such as those 011 temporal 
reasoning in planning, describe recent 
work not otherwise available in text- 
book form'. There is also a very good 
introduction to the main AI prog- 
ramming language LISP - essentially 
Franz LlSP, out confined to a subset 
that should suit users of other versions 
of LISP. 

Lecturers and students acquainted 
with other AI languages, however, 
should not spurn ine nook on this 


account. All the chapters contain 
algorithm descriptions in a LISP-like 
syntax that should make it fairly easy 
to implement them in any other decent 


AI language, as well as substantial sets 
of exercises (without answers) and 
extensive references to accessible 
material. So many other textbooks are 
content to refer you lo classic but 
unobtainable technical reports from 
AI laboratories. 

The style of writing and Ihe touches 
of humour combine to make this one of 
the most pleasant textbooks, in any 
subject, that 1 have read. 

Peter Ross 

Peter Ross b lecturer in artificM intellh 
gence at the University of Edinburgh. 








Thlrteentb-c«nttiry manosalpt depleting (he threshing of com, fknni 
Jean Chapelot and Robert Fossier’s The Village and House in the 
Middle Ages (Baisford, £19.95). 


Wolet regioni of (he spectrum. A 
cha'pter on the intensities and shapes of 
spectral-lines, which might have been 
more usehil earlier, is followed by one 
on photoelectron spectroscopy as ap- 
plied to ionic structures. 

A chapter on the electronic spectra 
of solich and liquids, a topic 01 con- 
riderable importance and application 
to chemists, is only 10 pages long - 
surely far too bnef to cover the 
ultraviolet spectra of organic mole- 
cules and transition metal ions, charge 
transfer spectra, phosphorescence and 
fluorescence. 

Tlie final chapter on magnetic reso- 
nance (probably the organic chemist's 
most important wcapori) is at 30 pages 
the longest in Ihe book, but even here 
considerable gaps are apparent. For 
example, the whole of carbon- 13 nuc- 
lear magnetic resonance spectroscopy 
is dealt with in about six scattered 
sentences; and Fourier transform tech- 
niques are dismissed in one paragraph . 
Both these advances have enabled 
magnetic resonance techinques to be 
ap^ed to a far wider range of prob- 
lems during the past ten years 

*1116 book is clearly written; and the 
liberal .sprinkling 01 simple line dia- 
grams enhances the text. However, it 
u not much of an exaggeration to say 
tiiat It is essentially two half-books > 
one on molecular sthicture, the other 


on molecular spectra - imergrated 
almost exclusively by being placed 
between the same covers. Indeed, 
chapters on structure contain virtually 
no references to spectra; and those on 
sjBectroscopy contain no more refer- 
ences to molecular structure than do 
other roectroscopy texts nt a similar 
level. Each balf-DDok inevitably skims 
the surface of its topic. 

^ectral Problems in Organic Che- 
mbtry is a very satisfactory collection 
of graded spectroscopic problems, re- 
producing tor each of So compounds 
the infrared, hydrogen and carbon 
nuclear magnetic resonance, and moss 
spectra; sufficiently comprehensive 
tables of spectroscopic data are col- 
lected to cover the techniques in- 
volved; and solutions 10 the problems 
are given by reference to various easily 
availabic cnemical directories. 

An interested student working 
throuj^ these problems will learn a 
great deal about speetra-siruciure cor- 
relation; and he or she may well enjoy 
it. Richards and Scott refer rather 
disparagingly to this process as "a 
game”: shouldn't learning be fun? 

C. N. Banwell 

C H. Banwell a sub-dean of the school 
of chemistry and molecular scierices at 
the University of Sussex. 
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The InlernaOunal Union of 
Pure and Applied Chciiilslry 
will hold Its .w(l) congress on 
Itic UMIST campus In 
Manrlic&lvr r^oiii Seplember 8 
to 1.1. 

This Is Ihc flrsl lime in 20 
years that Ihecoiigress has 
been held in the UK and II is 
being organized on behalf of 
the lUPAC! by the Royal 
.Soclely of Chemistry. 

l}elalIsfronil)J-(i31 liS.'tor 
from 061 236 0223. An 
exhibition of*' 200 years of 
Manchester Science”, 
ninunled by the Greater 
Manchester Museum of 
I. Science and Industry, will be 
held in the Renold building 
during Ihc conference. 


The Drltlsh Society for 
Population Studies lioldsa 
con fcrence on ”M eafiu ri ng 
Sochi-Demugruphlc Cbuiige” 
at the llnlverslty of Sussex 
hciwevii .September 9 and 1 1 . 

Ih'talJs fhun Mrs D. Castle, 
nSPS, Room A..137, London 
School of 1'Ieonoinic.s, 
Houghton Street, London 
WC2A2AE. 


The Institiillon of Electrical 
Engineers is to hold a three* 
day conference on "Land 
iinvlgntlonnnd locotlon”al Ihc 
University ofYork between 
SeptcmberOandJl. 

Further details from Ihc 
Conference Unit, SJRA Ltd, 
South Ilfil, Chislehnrsl, Kent 
RR75EH, lelephoneOl-467 
2636. 


The AssocIhI ion ofCarlbbean 
Studies Is to hold a conference 
on "Caribbean Extensions” 
fromJuly29lo31 1986and 
abstracts of possible papers 
arc requested assoon as 
possible on a wide range of 
suUecu. 

For fbU details, please 
contact the Conference Co- 
ordinator, Auoclotlonof 
Caribbean Studies, P O Box 
248231, Coral Gables, 
F133124.USA. 


Publications 

/t«6eri r CmAar«ndaif OldAahmo- 
Inn, edited by A, V. Sincock, iiaccs 
the origliu of lYie Univeitiiy ot Oxford 
Mumiq of the History ot Science and 
lu arh^ in Guoibei's enthuiiasm for 
recorcUiuandpTCKrving saythiiucon* 
Gccncd with the advance oitdence in 
the city. 

The lint seciinn is Ouniher'i own 
KGOunl of the Old Ashmolenn. fol- 
lowed by ilie edilor’i own ind^la of 
Guniher s aims and KMcvemenii, 
AvtilaUe Irbin the Museum of the 
Hitfory of Science, Old Athnidean 
Building, Broul Slceet, Oxford 0X1 
3AZ. 


The Further Educaiion Staff College 
hai pubIMiod anoihcr two pampblou 
bi Ihc COomhe Lodge Reports scries. 
These are Valitt for Money In H^ir 
EihietHion and /ls.t«sirrg erfHcaniNr^ 
EffecUreiifn and EffMeiiey. Doth ore 
nvaiUhle, price £3\50 from Coombe 
Lodge. Blagdon, Uriaiol DSI8 6110. 



Grants 


The mellow 15th hunting tapestries in the V& A have recently been Joined by a more vivid 
and contemporary example of the art, Candace Bahouth*s girl and boy punks, further 
evidence, If It was needed, that weaving has not lost Its vigour or ability to adapt Itself to 


new trends* 


Promotions 

BIRMINGHAM 

RcndcraMpai Dr E. J. Bowcock 

i mslhematlcal physics); Dr D. Catty 
tnununokigy); Or H. H. Gollunore 
cancer iiudlci - hononwy); Dr A. J. 
.dwrence (itati>iici|-, Dr W. A. I^ld 

S urriculum studies): Dr R. A. H. 

oblnton (Iberian hhtory): Dr A. F. 
WiniaiiufeooiioinlegeojTaphy); DrR. 
Wit* (cUpIcqI mietabiology - hon- 
orary). 

KENT 

Rcadenhlpi Dr David Bradby (French 
theatre (tudles), 

Sculor Uciumhlpi Dr Ian Swlnglnnd 
(natural seienceSiSchoDlofCnntInuIni 
Educaiioo). 

EDINfiURGn 

RQBdenhto Dr R. D. Anderion (his- 
tory );DiJ. Oracefforestry and natural 

Choirs 

Dr E. Idris Wlllianu has been 
appointed as foundation professor of 

K al practice in the university of 
n^am. Dr Williuim is ni present 
seniuT icciurer In the dopattment of 
general practice In the Universliy of 
Manchcsler. 


Ksotuces); Dc. 0. C. HeggU 
(maihcraaiia); Or i. M. Orr (socMo 


ty); Mr D. Raffc (lecturer); Dr A. H. 
F. Robenson (gcoiogy): Dr J. A. 
Sofaer (qtbI nKOicIno and oral pathlo- 

8 ): Dr T. A. Stephenson (chemistry); 

r A. J . Trtwavas (boinny); Dr A. D. 
K. l^lUe (pathology). 

Scalar lecluraldna: Dr M. f. Angold 
(hislw): Dr D. K, Apps (blodiemla- 
try); Dr A. 0. Auld (Hebraw and Old 
Tesfameoi); Or R, S. Harwood 
(meteorology); Dr J. S. Henky (busi- 
ness studies), Mr R. A. McAlHster 
(noUiicsl: Mr D. McCone (sodology); 
Mr 0. McLeod (English Iuguig^n5r 
J. E. Miller (llnguliUci); Dr^. F. 
Myers (mycholon); Dr R. J. Neliuci 
(phy^i: Dr M. H. Palmer (chemls- 
lfy)iDr 1. H. Sadkr (cheinbtn): Mr 
A. C. Stead fvewrinary surgery): Or J. 
D. Mitchell (medical neurology - tem- 
poniy): Dr D. H. R. Blackwood 
(psycnluty). 

The Uolveisity of HuU has recently 
made appointments to p^essoriu 

E osis In technology, Dr Chtistophot 
irookeS, currently reader In enilaee^ 
tag materials at Exeter Univenity, will 
become Fenner proleisoroImecDaiil- 
Ml es^peering. while Dr hUdiael 
uaroeli, aurrantly senior lecturer in 
elaclionlci at the Univenity Of York, 
lias bMn appointed to a new secona 
chair In the department of electronic 
engine oriiig. 


Dr R. C. Lane (Euro^_ 

Ml studies): Dr 1. M. trichlon (mecha- 
engineerine - (emporaiy); F. G. 
. LtneGhanicail engineeringl: Dr C. 
N. Mirtyn (medical neurolo 
poraiy); Mn S. R. La'wion 


ASTON 

Mr M. Tricker. £16.875 from Depart- 
mem of the Environment (rural analy- 
sis of 1981 census); Dr C. J, Drnokes, 
£311,000 from SCRC (satellite orbital 
analysis); Professor R. H, Thornley, 
£I 19.300 from SERC and £.53,646 froiii 
Dcloro Satellite Ltd (teaching enni- 
pany programme, in conjunction with 
Crannelalnsliiuic of Tecnnoloey): Dr 
D. M. Love, £15,000 from British 
Telecom (implcfflentatioii and oper- 
ationid mana^meni of computerised 
production control systems in electro- 


nics industry); Mr L. Crane, £12,392 
from DrilUn Nuclear Fuels pic (frae- 
lure toiwhness of tool sicelsi; Profes- 
sor G. &OI1, £50,000 from American 
Cynnamid Co (mechanomodificaiion 


Cyanamtd Lo (mecnanomodincaiion 
of polymers): Professor G. F. A. 
Harding, £38,000 from Central Bitm- 
ine^ham Health Authority (neurophy- 
simogy unit). 

DURHAM 

Mr J. F. Dixon and Mrs A. Lewis, 
£25,474 from Manpower Services 
Commission (‘‘Step Out” scheme to 


provide two main types of adulltom- 
jnunity education); Professor A. A. 
Qihb, Professor G. O. Roberts and 




British Association for American .Ski- 
diei (American studies Icxtbuoki for 
secondan schools); Centre for Arali 
nnd Quit Studios, £]U,tiOii fr«mi G«iv- 
ernmcnl uf Qatur, £5,000 from .Shell 
UK Ltd; Dr D. J. Buckingham. Dr M. 
R. Delmonl nnd Profcaor j. O. Flow- 
er, £1 1 ,300 from SBRC (cyclic variuhil- 
ily In internal cumhusilon engines); 
Professor J. A. Caniphcl], Ja 1,235 
from Ministry of Defence (expert sys- 
tema and reliable dciluctluns frum 
multipln sources of information); Pro- 
fesfur J. P. Mcincrney. £33,974 fiom 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food (economic cvaliiatiun of salntoii 
flsheries), plus £SS,SI9 (economic 
analysis of dlsonsc in livestock), plus 
m,750 from (he Agricultural Training 
Board (training needs in the agiiculiu- 
T. J. Shulticmirih. 


teoontes vice president in place of 
Dome Kafhken Ollerenshaw. 


f'G. Wyatt and Dr J. M. Penmani 
£L,Q50 from SERC (microcomputer 
dyoainlc niodels for desigii energy 
tvsetiing and ihermal c«l(brailan of 
buildings): Professor J. A. Youlius 
MdDrri. E.^ Fisher, £63.217 (I5S 
Leverbulme Trust Onvcsiigation of 

oomplcxes of electron-rich heterocyclic 
systems of ^oaphorous, anenlc, and- 
end selcnlumj; Profes- 
sor E. W. Abel and Dr K. (3. Orreil. 
£233)70 from SERC (Qiudonality of 


Professor H. Marsh, £140,442 from 
SBRC, Seaward Eversafe Ltd, 
Stephenson Oobin Engineering Co 
Liu. Sycopel Scientific Ltd and ebac 
Ltd (teoening company programme 
between Durham Business School and 
small companlesi; Dr R. W. Dutton, 
CI.OOO from Sultanace of Oman (ap- 
pilcatioa of geomorphological tecfiiii- 
ques to hydrogeolo^eal and hydrolo- 
meal invcsiigaiions in the Sultanate of 
Oman): Dr A. Uniwonb, £31,068 
from SERC (hip prosthesis and com- 

E liam surfaces); Dr K. R. Gouliy and 
»r R. K. Taylor, £56,000 from SERC 
(intcr-borehole Misnile surveys for 
Mencasi coal reserves estimation); Dr 
□. B. Fairlie and Dr E. F. Corrigan, 
£10,340 from SERC (structure of 
gauge theories); Professor K. Bowler, 
137,000 from North of England Cancer 
Reraarch Cainpnien (effect of nioduln- 
tion of membranelipid composition on 
thermal lensiiiviiy of tumour cells anil 
atabiUiy of membrane proleim to 
hyperinermic treatment); Dr D. A. 
wnillon, £78,000 from EEC (hydro- 
bloloay of deep water rice fields In 
Dangladesh ana Thailand); Professor 
O. R. Hlgginson, Professor H. Marsh 
and Dr A. Unsworth, £.10,500 from 
George Angus & Co Ltd (operation of 
rotary shaft seals). 

EXETER 

Centre for American and Common- 


penodlc flows); Profesim 

lesStaliM^brattoS^ufl^^ 

in liic rcvegctanon of 
surfaces altered by severe Hmi- 

Nihlock.£ll.4l44mNKlffl 

alion (class and power la 
world); Dr R. C. T LS* 
fron|^S ERC (struciuie anddpS 
proton conduciing solid 
and insertion comnoundi); 0 , r 7 
Wakeman, £46.810 from SERC L. 
pieMion of liquid 

from NERC (applicailqn fli uufit, 
reniote sensing icchniq«itoi,iB*j 
glnhal pnlicmsofctoslanuidit^rMM 

yield); Professor A. F, Q ^ 
£1 1 ,4M from SERC (origin ofeSS 
in helium microscope); Dr L N 
Oman, £43.100 (ram SERC (modeoi 
°X«oy>*«niKls into litaetttllil 
Dr P. G. Hall. £15A38 from kS 
of Defen« (Invcsli^iion bilo udu 
of rneial powders], p\m £l!^ 
(catalysis of combuilon of PTT%Bti- 
nesmm mixlurcs): Dr P. M. HoliS 
head. £30,270 from SERC (sliian 
synlhesu and use as beu-enint or- 
banion equivalenis); Dr R. Meodk 
£10,975 from Ministry of Dtftaa 
(miration using diniin^n pemoiiikl 
Dr A. M. Slater. £25,190 ftwn ESRC 
(young infant's ablUiy to deteeubui. 
ing temporal and spalial evenis};^ 
fcisor J. C. R. Turner, mjttjjwji 
SERC (polymer membrues indH- 
verse osmotic desalination), 


LONDON, KING'S 
Professor P. F. Baker. £l6,d]5 fien 
Wellcome Trust (fellowship for DrH. 
von Grafeiistcin to study medisnluiu 
of memhrnne turnover in idrcnildiio 
mafin eclU); Professor O. V. ft, fiora 
nnd Dr N. J. Cusack, £45.900 fm 
MRC (Application of new ^Bilxik 
analogues to elucldailmi erf the 
maeoFiigieat meehanlsms of ideakr 
nucleotides); Professor M. W. S. 
Bradbury, £27,408 from BrlUih Hurt 
Foundaiitin (effect of pulsilik led 

B ulsc-less arterial UPoneeRbnlbkMd 
uw, vascular volume, penDciWitycf 
the blood-brain barrier and eurn 
stale of the brain); Professor C. a- 
Reese, £-Ul.lflU from SERC (npU 
ehemlcal »nihcsls of p^libeea^ 
leotldesl: Professor L M. Maaed), 
£6,OOU Irnm the Ooldsmiihs' Ce (np 
rt for Centre for Medical Law u6 




O. Davies. £1 h 2, — 

(phuio-luininiscencc assessmenieii* 

C ' 'cs and defects in VLSI rilltnl 
stir R. E. Burge, £2703X10 fi» 
KlEAku Corporatltin (dcxlapmruu 
tin X-ruy ntlcroscope): Profenor RL 
Itiirgc iintl Dr M. A. Piddy, £39, 4B 
from .SERC (propugaiion of sasn 
thrmisli contpuci optical elemenu);irt 
D. ,S Gmini, £23,414 rrom SEitC 
(sialic Jitd dyimmlc properties ofk» 
cited polymer nuilecules); Dr D. 5. 
Leake, £12.816 from WeikameTrtf 
(cnliiiiiccd uptake by macrophis^ 
lipoproteins modined by arieral mU 
and relniloit with aiheroscleroin)- 


ULSTER 

Dr Uernndeiic Hanaigan *od Dr OtnT 
McKenna, with Dr W. P. Abri^ 
Delvuir Park Hospital, *£12,W 
Ulster Cancer Foundation and XUj* 
from DHSS (macrophige-l^ 
DNA perturbations hi wp pwtw f 
ceH-mediaicd Immunity (fl 
dents); Dr DavW BelL 
SERC (development of phyBW 
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Cits and nnesiH. 

iS'lT ^B>nHibgXkdhBnla.VfbniiM.(T33l;2) 
10.16 InliwJuctoto CUeuIm.'nitdlita^ 

• nv«l«. IMS2R] IS) . • • 


waimstcy, ow.jjv trvm 
foce plasmon-PhcHon c^tni “J™ 
surfBMs): Dr Paul MiU«. Dr 
MclUiwr. and Mr f* 

Balfour Camphell Thf«« 
typing in primary xhoolil- 


104S ^nuemeni ami the Sdwa). SbonOekh 
Sebajohelnitchtiw (EinsB) 

11416 /ta Iniiqducnoa lOMolegy, Coiilparliu 
Tradn Unions; 1. (D207: 9} ^ 


Saturday August 31 

BBC1 

7,10 PhAUKlKmniiy. Fhotot>nilutls - the flisi 
nanowepi^. (m 4|: 10} 

7JS Understanding Space ami 1'iiao. Vonklird 
Inllliancc! the unhene yeiui<Uy. (.S3S4: IS> 

6,00 niitosoiililral Probluu. PhlUaophy of kI- 
enca; 2. (A3H: 12) 

BDC2 

0,28 Enatneerhu Pradwi Pesfg'i. Naftlnl by d» 
sign. IT39:!? 10) 

OJO tmld roUllts. Siiuctnral power: 2, peneira- 
lion. (1)23): 10) 

7.1S Modelllne by MathernBlicf . Modelling In cum- 
torl (ThRK; 0) 

7,40 SelcnM hnindailoneouisc. FiomperldoiKelQ 
gruiia. (SIOI: 27) i 

8410 EnMoav, Craia A cereal eeowsiems. (S323; 
IM 

8J0* 0|wnFanun.laJoimaitanpmg»BmetarOU 
siudcnis. 

8.B5* hihnic Minoriiles and Cammunliy RBlaiJt|M. 


England, The Art of Phyikk. 

I A303« 

12.18 Moikrn Art and Modemisin. Qkenbers on 
an cHlkhiu. |A)15: 32) * 

18.40 Reawree Develop- 

10X6 Papier Culiure. Ftooiboll k (clmMon FA 
Cn^ ilnal; «nunteiln| ihe ipecudo. (U203: 

13.30 OuaniumTlKoiy and Aumk Sinieiute, Ideo- 
deal batildn. (SM3SI: )oj 
13X6 Cannin iihI StabiHiy In ihe Develonnum at 
Mr'4®'r‘?“™P6 lmuciofpioiesi.(A309:8l 
14X0* Mudem AitandMiuemim. JnckunMIota 
, , Not 1948. (A315: 28) 

14,46 The 19th-Cei|luiy Naveiindlialaucy.lleirt 
of Doiknau ana modpmbm. (AJ12: N) 
RAoiodfvifn . 

6X8 Miitlis NMUHlatfon cooiw. Fnundiltoil malha 
14. (MIOl! 14) 

Sunday September 1 

08C1 

6X6 TeleeommunleaKiiii Snioni. Teaching by tele- 
rtone syuema. IT.12I: 14) 

7.10 Cruial and Mamie l*iiKeiscs, Red Saa Case 
lUidy 2: Uit geophysla. fSSW 10) 

7^ MnterlalE ProraHhig. Whin ika you ihink ot It 


0.85 The Nilure of Chenlsuy. FiU raacior fuel 
rapioeniing. (S304: 28) . . 

BBC8 

0X0* MuMilonkrAidii|u.Unaili|doyodkC^ 

(63vtfi 6j 

T-W ^«j^taMlon.Whw4oIlmeDdto4o 

7X6 aiiDriQi Silula, ChniulM World. Uw ex- 


ppn or oolluilon. (D20K8) 

*X6 R^imAii«utinAiie.Heradand)wtaea. 

^ tot Ihe exam. " 

680 Soclil SdeiMci toandidon eouiie. MetninB 

thKflon. (MIDI: }) »»«b«"ukwi m 
10.10 Inindualon lo Pmu . Maibeiaada. 
HoBwamoiplilBns. (MSO: 27) 


18X0 hrpoH 0^ Plianbii In ihs CUrrlnlum 
_ Rnonmi tor Icarn^ (626); 4s 

laXO Wb fen^tei. CbhO^^ 
RADK)3(VHn ' 

Wm W«n»P«t (Dm 6) 

IK -I- 

^^^A^wBrngoBBeiu, tfamuiL- „i 


Monday September 2 

BBOt 

RADIO (^^ 

83X0 Tbe Romanlk Poets. "The Co^y Scfaooi" 
and The Quvurly". (A3dTll) ^ »«io« 

Tuesday September 3 

BB08 

*'**' ^ >1 Sdenc^undatfan couw. ^ 

nUNO 4 ^ 

information prnpaiaoe tor QU 

Wednesday September 4 

BBC8 

' SShmiS'*^' f*«*y#tJiosb. 


RADIO 3 (VHP) __ 

BXO* The Romnntie Poeu. 

and -nie Quarietiy" (A3 m **' 

RADIO 4 (VHP) ^ 

83X0 Modem Ail and ModertUm wrll«l 

art. (A3I3: 29) MijaKS 

83X0 ConiemporantJ«uninEdueailafl-w**^ 

BultoilnrO. (E2U0; Xi 

Thursday September 5 

BXO* Maihi (dundsiion »urse. Msthwuuksl k" 
duction. (MlOl: 3) _ ujlofy * 

6X8 Sdence uundoilan roviss. R*™ Ir^ 
Arru. (Slot: 28] 

83X0 Wceaend Ouiloolt. . M.unlifli- 

83.35* ImiruBwntaiion. DisNaf mw" 

84X0* i^lr the Uidvene. Ort|lo 
system: a theory. ($296 7) 

RADIO i (VHF) . o-iri, ga 

6X6* TTw EnUstasniwiU Hume 
retWofl. Oi304-. 3&) 

?7£cCTWf>Enclsnd.Miuiesl!ltol«*‘"®'^ 

don Enj^ad. (^WU: ($) 

Friday September 6 

BBC8 . , fi3«: 

6X8 Control En^neeruii. NiHi'U«ariw>- \ 

8 ) 

7X0* Weekend Outlook. 

RADIO 3 (VHP). _,«Mtx0U 

8X8* OpeoForam. InfonruitoDptoFarnffU*'* 


iNT" 30T8.85 
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Universities 


The University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

Faculty Positions in 
Accounting and 
Finance 

A^Cattowara being mviiad tor FacuHy poxiiioni in iho Dapaitmam uf Accounting and 
Rninea el tha Otago BuilnsBX Setwol. ChaHanglng prospects and abundant oppor- 
BdfUtsariaifend in return lor Induiiiy, zaal and dadicolion in a growing, snihuiluiK 
dMWWrt. 

Aapeintm will bs required lo teach in counea oNored el undaigmdualo, posIgraduBle 
ind pofi-eiperlerue levels in Accounting enn Rnanca end to conirtiuie to raaaaieh in 
MH trass. Opponunitiei esisi tor innovativa leacning approachaa (el all levels). 
Ajjdkrg and TtxeUon are onoourngod to apply. In particular skpanise in Irternttionoi 
Awwmng would be desirable. The recant growth in the number ot sludsnls M me 
tonouri level has led to an ovpantion in Ihe courses oilatod lor Honours nnd Post- 
FtouUi degress. 

DlfCDIri:Our University Is eilualed In Iho midel ol Ounedin, o pklurosque provinctoi 
lArwrth • popuiniion ot eprre'im.itelv lOO.CtoO Diinonin is Ihn jump rtl ro>nl fnr 
iwyffilng New ZeniiuM le lomouv tor losue. Itunls . . . ewesoniu niuunlnin 
Ktntry . . bU resons . . tiuniiiH). shooting urtd Hstuitg. A more lavouriblo tocniion 
Mubbedlltiuril lo knit. 

VSITB: PosRioRi nro lanumble Uil appliCAlKinn will bo consKlDiod from those eeehlng 
•Sfkg ippdmtnants parllculaily if such viarln colndilo with the New Zealand academic 
yew. Pielsvnco tor visrte win bo givon to ecllve rosonrcheis 


KTAILB; For luilhsr Iniermaircin crinioci Protnssor Kun Mooies or Lyoil McLenn at the 
Urfvtnity (M: 771-040 Cxi 0097). A<en pa't'Culnie nro avoUabio fiorn llw Secrolarv 
Qinsisl, Anorietion of Ccmmwnwonnh Univoieily (Appis). 30 Gordon Sque'a. London 
VfClHOPF,oi fromihe Rtigieuat ol tno Univoisily. P O. Dos $6. Dunoditt. Now Zenlond. 

UlARY BCALEB: (Curroniiy under loview). Lecturer: NZI23.622 - NZS27.020 
pinnvin.Stnler lecturer: NZK9.430 - NZf 17.!M0 prnnnum, wXi o b v at NZW2.682. 

AFPUCATK3NB; AppUcAlione <)UDllng leleinnco number AB5r46. ihould bo tonwarded 
k Irte Regktrti ol the Unhroielly. as toon ns possible. 

rtuoni) 



University of Strathclyde 

ALUMNI 

RELATIONS OFFICER 


^0 University Intends to improve and develop Ihe relationship 
Mv/een ths graduates and the University to mutual advantage 
^ wishes to appoint an energetic and competent graduate 
^^^mlnistralive post with responsibility lo promote that 

2^ appointment writ bo on a three-year contract, at a salary 
wtween E7.000 and C13.000 per annum. 

^lICBlion torms and further particulars (quote Ref: 32(B5) 
^available from Stall Olltce, University of Slrathctyde, 
Richmond Street. Glasgow 61 IXO. 

OoBlng dais tor applications: 25 September 1985. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Apidicaiions ars invltod from suitably qualillsa snd svpartenMd parsons lor ths foitowtog 

Director of Studlee-Advanoed Dlplomi In Teaching Q64S00WBS 
A Ihraa ysar contract appolnlmant Is oftorad, wim Iha^slbillty ol rensvaal. for a 
Laciurar/Senlor Leciuiar, to direct and co-ordinate fha Advanced Dlplema In 
Teaching (Secondary) progrannme at (aoroka Teachera' College. This two year 
diploma programme compnaea a rasldamlal and dislanoa aducatlon compontfii. 
and la designed lo upgrade the sublact knowledge and proleaalonBl akuis ol 
oxperlencod laachsra In Papua New Quinaa's provincial high schoda. The first 
atudanis ware anrolad In 1BB4; couraas in English and Social Sdanca have been 
devolopad end oouiscs In Mslhematica and sclenca are bairw davaiopad Addi- 
tional aubjects will ba introduced over tna next lour years. The Director ol Studies 
will be responsible for planning the lutura devetopemanl ol the programme, lor 
leading and aupenriaing a team ol course developers, arranging Via teaching el 
the ragdanliBl component, organising the pioducbon and dlnrtbutlon of dlalance 
education materiala, and luparvlaing a amwi admlnlatrative atafl. Tha Director win 
also repreaani lha Advanced Diploma Unit on a range ol Colima Committees and 
ba expected lo llalsa and negoHata on behaii of Ina Conage wHh a number ol 
axlarnal bodlaa. 

Tha Buccesalul appllcanl should poasass higher level quallflcaUDni In teacher 
education, and have previously demoneiratad isadarehip In the planning and 
odministiBtlon ol a similar programme, pratarably In a davalopiiig country or 
where the oontiollod uso ol English was linpoitanl Asiaons wIshlAg to Lnovr more 
about ttio tosponWblllUos attaching lo this position aro invilod lo wrile lo. the 
Principal, Qoroka Taaehara' College, P.0, Box 1076, Qoroka, Eastern Hlgh- 
lenda PiDvInoe, Papua New Oulnaa (tel: 78 1418). 

Locluior/Sanlor Leclurer In Biology Depalmenl 081006/86 
Appncaltona nre invited from quBlHIsd biotoglal wbh teaching and rBsearcli 
expoitonce In Invortobraio biolo^. The aucceastol applicant wfll be required to 
eo-ordinalD loam teughl courooa in Invortobrata biology and crop protecilon' 
indualrlal Uology oa wall aa partldpaie In inlroductety couieea. A resaarcti Interaat 
In larroalrlBl Invertebrate biology, auedBlIy applied antomotogy, ladaslmblo. Tha 
UnlvoiBiiy mainlafna a largo inverlaorate lancnlng/rstorsnce ooHactfon ervl hence 
an inleieai In animal cumifon would bo an advanlsga. Exparlonca In • IropionI 
devoloplng country would also ba doslrable. 

Balarlaa; Senior Laelurar K21266. Laoturar Qrada 2 KI6408, Laolurer Qrada 
1 K1765B, par annum, plua gratuity. 

Oihor cendMona; The sucoosslul appilcBni wM bo nomtaily oHarod a contract lor 
a three yoar jMriod ending nt lha and ol a aamastor. Tha gratuity emillBineni la 
based on 84% ol salary aamad and la payabia in instaimeins or lumpsum and la 
taxed Bl a Hot rata of 2%. In oddlUon to tha aalailas quoted above, iho main 
benaliia Include: Buppori lor approved rasaaroh; rant-free BCoomodBilon;nnBncfal 
aulstanoa towards the cost of ironspoilIngpeiBDnBl elfeels to end Irom PNQ; 0 
weeka annual racraation leave wlih home Blrfarea available after aach 16 moniha 
of conUnuous aarvica; generous oduoailon oubaidios lor ohildren attending 
schDOls In PNQ and ovaiaeae; a aalary oonllnuaMon ochema to cover exlandeo 
lilnon or disability. Applicants wishing to ananga saoondmant Inm their home 
instiiutiona will ba watoomad. Tha terms and conddona ora under review. 

AppilQantB will ba ireated as airtedy oontidanilBi and ihould Include stuIl cuntcu- 
lum vitea, e raoant small photograph and the namaa and addresses ol throe 
raferaas inonfartoaxpadnaliiaappoIntmanlpiDOfdura.applieeniserascMBecI 
to oij( ihak raferaas to sand conllHnliBl r^orta dracity to tna llnlverslty without 
waiWto to bo ooniicted. ApplicatlonB ahould be tonwrded to 
IrarjSlaHIngL Univeralty el Papua N»w Oulnaa, P OJm 
PO n OFFICE, Papua NawQumaa, by 20lh Saptombar 1565. Candidatoa In 
UK ahouM Blao send a copy of their appncaueri to tna esoretory Qeneral, 
Aaaoeletlon of Commonwealth UnlvarafUaa (Apple), 96 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH. OPF, 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF LESOTHO 

Applications are Invned Itom suitably qualiliad candtoalea tor the toliowliio poets: 
LECTUHER/SENIOR LECTURER IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Minimum qualltnallon la an MSc In Computer Sctonca or, mtarnstlvaly, anMScIn Mathsma- 
Ilea with a subalantiel Computai SUance componani. ths Dspirtmant el Maihainatlcs ino 
Computer Selonce often i vrida range o( Computer Scfsnca courses irtdudXig numaitcsl 
analyate, systems analyili and design, data lUuclurars, oompliingtachrdquas, ewlldiing 
drcuite, operating lyiioins and varioua programming langus^t. nans era urtdaiway to 
Inlroducs Computer Sctanca aa a MaM in lha 4-year genoral BSc dogiee ptogramma. 
Succaislul appUcam would be av pacted to auums duty aa won aa posanw altar t October 
1665. 

INSTITUTE OF LABOUR STUDIES 

RESEARCH PELLOW/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applieantealiould havasniBitar’aordocloialdagiaa in any Qlthaioaial science dUdpUnsi. 
Pretoranca wi ba given lo candidates with strong background in stalielln and for laBsvch 
meihode. Demonatraisd and lalavani axpartenca in rawareh work will ba an added advan- 
tage. The apMintaa win be eipactad to revive itia Rasaaich Unit for the iniutute by 
daaigntog arid eanying out rasaarch piogiams on a broad (told ol taboui, eMnomlca and 
letalM aralis. The inatmin ghei priorhy to laaea'Ch prajeets on inveatmant oppertunlilaa 
for migiBM workaii in laapacl ol their accum ulalad daterrad paymanta on pnauellvily, on 
labour ralBtlona, davalopmanl and utiuntlon.andon problams laolng ttie working people of 
Leaertho generally. The eppoiniaa wRI ba eipectod to teach in iha^aldla) d hte-har tp«- 
cteusawn and aifmnrtaa and ee-ordmew the pro/ecte undertOim oy lha tnelllvia'a 
partonnai. 

EXTENSION EDUCATOR/BXTEN8)ON EDUCATOR ASSISTANT 
AnVeanta should bs eorversanl wlih me policy and oblacthei of ttia iniiilute of LatMur 
Sludsi, itava avtenston axpartenca tn me organiution, toadeiihip and aducalion of woifc- 
ari in worfcara' education and pfograma.andaraiavanlctegMaand-'ocDipiomLCettincalatn 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

Department of Business and 
Administration 

LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

are irwied ipi the above post from wilabty qu^sd i 
iJig^lIrtg, Busioeu Stud/Bs or a r»>8tBd dlKrphne. Th^ 
® ^ required lo luch MarKating MaMgemenl and 

undergraduaiB and poatgraduBta teveia and to eo 


n-ii 09 required lo lucn Matxaung Managwriwi'i 
and postaraduBta toveiie and to 

wtthin the Department. Appoinlritani win be (or Btiae yeara in lha 
wlih tha possibin^ wwawai. 

^ftnga £7,$20 - £i 4,925 « year (under review): USS beoefll*. 

ap^OBUoni eheuJd be retemed by 23 SieptembBr 

•^^WliigreteraoeeBA/AirrHES. —m, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications arc invited for a Professorship in ihe DeparlmeiU 
of Computer Science. The appointment will be made from a date to 
be agreed jviih tbe successful candidate. 

Applicants diould have an eslablished reputation in any of the 
main branches of the subject. The Department already tvorks 
closely with industry and the Pofessor wrill be encouraged to 
develop further appiopriaie links. 1116 Univenity has made provi- 
sion for a new Lectureship and Research Fellowship 10 be attached 
to the Professoiship and other new appointments are to be made in 
the Oepartment. 

Further Infonnadoo may be obtained from the Regisirar, Room 
2!2i Wldteknigbli House, ITie Univenrity, P.O> Box 217, Whitek- 
nights, Reading, RG6 2AH. 

The cloabig date for appUcallona is 20 September 1985. 

(020923) 


Labour Studiaa. Ouflai ol tea ap^nlaa wui ba to amiun and intar^ ILS policy and 
ob|Bc5vaitovirorlitn/ainployaranLaacitno; eo-ordinatalLB training programawnh ihoaiol 
oinarralBled organteouone and groupa: pnpart and compira training progromafar (t) iraaa 
union laadan m Loaotho and Southain AMea ana |b) aada union mambam and ponnUoi 
mofflbars to Lasoiho; tun and conduct training progranm tot (O) li ada urion mambon and 
poumtialmambart m Laaoinoaod (b) Irado union teacontn Laaolho and Seuinam Atnoa,ii) 
oon|unclon with Iba laboir mowamant to laaolho and Sculitsin Ain»: orapaara and run 
shon eouitas and woikyhcrpa tor daparUng and letummg mtgmnf worksis; prepan and 
irammit ovar Redid Laaolho luvl'oi ofnar ovauabto raadla uodo union Mjucafional pro- 



The University of 
Manchester 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

AppIlcatlOM are Invltod fow 
two poafs Jn ths John Rylsnda 
Univarally Library of Msn- 
choaisr. tsnoble from detss La 
be erranged. The appofnl- 
menta will be marie In the 
sreaa or Selonce and Modlclnc. 
Appllcanta ahould have a oood 
honoura deerno In acfence end 
axperlance In BCBdamlc or 
lochnlcjil llbrorleJ or, lor the 
poBi in Madlctn**, In N.H.S. 
ilbrarlea. Soma knowledae of 
compucarlsed caialooulne and 
of Information retrloval 
would ba daslrable. For both 
posts a hlghar degraa and/br 
qualiricoiiona In mforjxmtlon 
flcJance or llbraiianahlp would 
ba oddKfonai advantnoes. 

Initial salary will ba in tha 
range £7,580 • E8.BS0 p.a. 
(under revlewi with aupar- 
■nnuoclon. 

Parllculara and application 
forms (returnable by October 
4th) from the noglsirar. Tha 
Univeratty, Mancnnatar MIA 


9PL, Quote raf. 
THBB, 1316601 


205/B5/ 

HI 


The University of 
Sussex 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

From lat October 1985 or 
as soon as possible thereartar 
for one year, with pirobobla 
opportunlilOB for renewal. 
Appllconta ahould have a 
alrone mathamatlral back- 
ground. Including a good 
knowladoe of elstlstfcs. Prac- 
tical or axperlance. though an 
advantage . la not aasanlial. 

Salsry within the range 
C7.520 to C14.9SS p.a. lundar 
review I . 

Further dutallB and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained 
from The Subject Chairman. 
Operational Research Croup, 
The University of Susses, Fat- 
mor. Brighton BNl 9&H. Tei: 
Brighton (02731 B0675S. Ext. 
808. iSIBSI) HI 


University of 
Cambrlclge 

SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OFZOOLOGY 

Appllratlona Invited for the 
post or Sacratary or the lie- 
pariment. starling date t Da- 
camber 1965 or aa aoon aa 

S osalbla thereartar. Tha 
ecratary la raspoiislbla to tha 
Head uf the Department for 
the general administration of 
tho Department. Appllcnnts 
ahould be graduatoa with re- 
lovanc administrative oxpan- 
anca and ba prepared to accept 
aubstantlal rasponsibUltlas 
over a wide ranna of dutlan. 
The appointment will be for 
three years wlili the posslbl]. 
tty or raappoimmont lo the 
ratlrlng oga. 

Tha ponslonablo acale for 
atipencis la £10,330 to 
£19,950 a year by oleven 
annual Inarements. 

Further Information about 
the duties and conditions of 
appnlnlmcnt from Mr O.S. 
Hanklnson. Cenersi Board 
• ornc^. The Old Schools. Cam- 
bridao CB8 ITT to Whom 
applieailo-is islx coplosl. 
together with a curriculum 
vitae end Ihe names of not 
more than tlireo roferaas, 
should bo sent ao as to reach 
Dim not later than 1 October 
19B9. (51636) KI 


Cambridge 
Gonvllle and Caius 
College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Council Intend to elect 
lo one or more Reaearch 
Fellowahipa to commence 1 
October 1986. The fel- 
lowships ere upen to el] 

S raduatoB of or reaearch aiii- 
ants In a University of tho 
British lalaa who were born 
after 1 Saplember 1997. 

Full particulars may uo 
obtained frum the Master's 
Secretary. Gonvllle and Caius 
Callage. Csnlbrldua CDS ITA. 
AppUcallona for tho Fel- 


' ''I. ' 


i I ." 






\ -V" 

■ e • I 


lowshlps must ba raeeivetl by *. i 

7thOctoberl9BS. <516441 HI I 
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Universities continued 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT JO.g y 


;australl 


Apptleillen* an invilMl lor lha 
following poaia lot wtileh 
appileallona eioio on tno dataa 
•hawn. SALAJIIC8 (unlaaa olharwifa 
atatad) ara aa followa: Profaitw 
S A54.«4a; PIrat AMlaiatti S A42.032 
- SA4B.M7: Sanler Laclurer 
I A3S.203 - $ A41,DaB; taciuiar 
S A36.2M - S A34,4a7; Further 
dalalla and applicailen proceduie 
may be obtained Irom nit 
AiiofllBIton of Conunenwaalth 
UnlvorelUei (Appla), 3S Oeidon 
^uart, London WCIH OPF uiilau 
OHilcallono ate invited diieet le Tlw 
UiilworaHy. Eoiiallly el apporUinlty la 
UniveraHy policy. 

Tito University of Adelaide 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LAW 

(Tanuiable) (net. A4358I 

DuM wiilJiicludD kwlilna In 
undt'ipeauiV* nnu counti 

Tlw ■ptoinlga Mill aiBO Iw orptcMO to 
pariKipiiu m loseuic/i acUvinoi 
ApptcaMs anou'd iioW a qooiI honouia 
dogiaa In Ihm. u oqulvilent andptalerahly 
a pMgioduQlt d^tt 
nw coat la avaiabie (ten I Janunry 

(flea. 

UMw* of hilMima innutad w Mnurable 
ludumo oppoMUnanls nave Hw 
eppeiiiMiiy lo nkaieava wlituui pay on a 
hik-uni bf «h rot a apociOr panod oi w to 
Ian yaara nhata thii b nacaasaiy tor lha 
taia ol duidiaii 

lha OMwaralv raaatvas the ilghi tonaka 
anquuwa tri any petw tapardaig anr 
condUataaaailabeivhit apooltiunam. ml 
to rnwa an appoiniinanl or to appoinl by 
invilatioa 

23eopienibar leas 


-.iJe Si^iOnian' -.tlioo Ijinl ir. 
(•M'I’S* ftnu WCfl'-flon'S 

lorocl.il sli'.fvjn.e. I'ivlvt?l>a l«i 1 
v«r<«e ioj<a am houvtaj «.rwmo 
Fot lui'tM' |.''''el'nY•^n i<ia.ts«ccr.H(i Di 
10 O'} Js'itn. Ili'&i of Ocf'OriTutril 
Tir't.|.«iO>-4 (iKii leo 2M 
Cita<0t' -)U a }p{ic>>t't>T'«i't w'l M 
s(4Ki' Bdin any oilnroleope.tii/rani Mtiier 
miybe mvia aso tc*(iil cl itiic 
ad%crlr.a<riOnl 

Appi rations in dut>i eata sLv.itg <uii 
rMunal oait-euiart i,-uB!,(icaicni and 
aipaniive ant itw n.utias and aodioitet 
ct iniao ta'eieas. (hobtd with Bte 9iBK<tig 
Orttat. Utiiiinsjty oi wetiom ausuaiia 
liHiands Was’ttn Aiisitai<a400g. by 
4 Okiolwt 1066 


The Universliy of Taemenia 

CONTRACT 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND RNANCE 

ApoOcaBona ara imtfHO (or ahdMima 
eontad peal wtikMaavaiiiDto tor itMB 
wart lioni aaitybi iBIACantodaMaamiid 
nan itlgtwi dayaa quaailctfBiiB and 
toachin laaaareh or Mnaw axpwtonca 
toatvwdofncoouniinaotnnaiica. *. 
aoeaptambaf lOSB 

The Rfndere Univerelty of 
Sixith Australia 
aehpol of Scelal Sclaiwat 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

fSoolal Work Pnellea) 

The UidvataDy la •aetone aparion Ntio ■ 
inRnadand anHilaoead nfftapRMBinief 
gbaataivtoai PiatoraneawseapwMto 
lopUcra iMi aaparObt In a IMd el saivica 
and Mho ain undarttoia oonaidiaBon to 
oetmiurtb aatvicoa The poMton bwobea 
tawontfiiy lot laschtoo priaileo comas 
ana the aupeivlitonoraaianc«daiueei4i 
PraiKinca ws ba oivan u appleonto wtoi a 
itkjhvgradiMla viaineaiioAaPOrtiavanl 
tiacNtH axparltnea. The atMlnmanl la tor 
eMi*a Him to lha and ol tSU. 
308apianbai 1HS. 

The University of Western 
Australia, Perth 
LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 

(TMiuiad) 

Tba uoeaisrul apptconi wii beawaelad 
to hm laadtlng oiid raaaaidi eempmnM 
In two (K nun Roldi to ihp Dapaiinianra 
Balwrtauial Arao. TIta llikli tocluM 
Otpinbtlonal Bahtvioin, OtaamraODn 
Uwory. dganlrwionai Sinictura anp 
Daaign, SIralagk; and totatnattoiial 
ManBofmanl, PatHnnil Managameni, 
Organinilonal thttailng and DtMUin 
MiMng, and OrganliMl«Hl Oavtlopmiiil 
' BiMtCnanga. 

Cendidalai ahouVl nneas il leaM e 
MaSHk dagma ond have ■ good teeom of 
pubHMlona Candlditos wiirirlnp 
ipoeilically u Ute Sentor lodurer level 
iMuld poaeeu a PfiD. 

Tha appoinlao win ba axpaclad to laelute 
and parteipato in ewtao davatopmon) In 
bolli Bern and M9A pragrantmai, 
wpatviH MCoin and PhD aKidMla, and 
paiticiptia to reaeaicb. OpooihaMy alto 
edaia to patlioipau in me Oapettnianra 
Adwanoad Managamnnl PragiantnM foi 
aMcuttvai and in ihe Cantie toi AppM 
BuitoaM Rasanidi wNeh b alMawd yiiili 
dw Dapaiimani 


La Trobe University, 
Melbourne 
LECTURERS IN 

LINGUISTICS 

rrwo P08ITI0NSI 

Scheal of Kuminniaa 

r«kO Ifctutaifs iru ic^iiittid to m.ii:n 
Llnduistcsfiom lha Caflmning ul iMS 
Appseinit anruU navo iuiUNo 
Outt'ilicaJonb in a conlial atPQ ol LinguiSKi. 
04har Phontiica PlMnotogyar SyniM- 
Smvt'ics. biua a mafot apadaimllM in 
Psycftoiingubtea ind oi A^ied Ungubtlcb 
The r)i«iiion toachaa oouriai In ingutoiKa 
imary and anoiyito at fitti. Hcoodnltd and 
tourm yoar lavdib and hna a nutnbor of ponl- 
gtaouaia ttudonia ThaaiiuaHiuiappbctni 
wil ba oipocM lo amlnbuto lo iho 
DWbion'acoiaeouriasin LinguitiKs and to 
dowaidp Ilia rtayctioiinauisika and AopMd 
UnuuieiKi n/ett Ono poiiiion wfi be lot a 
liind latm oi up lo lour ymi. lha otltit win 
ba aiihtt fiad lanii or loiutabia. 
aa sopianiiiw laas 

Monash University, Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Oapartmenl of Computer Selaneo 
Tha UntvMsttyhin racanity uttdaililione 
thotovgh ravtowol Computar Sdinea and 
aa a pan ol itt pi waad conaaeuMil 
arMnaton of toa Oapuiniant inra aacond 
chalp iiii bean creaiad. The nrai cruli haa 
baon naid^ PratosaorC.S. WallasealiHa 
isea. Tha Dapamtam ofiara a thraa>yair 
umorgraouola coma, wiieh torocogniaad 
pretoutonaily. a* pan at die B So coureo 
Roaearui adlvbiaa ara in die Mai ol 
tofermation hUng prtoHelaa. narm>ara and 
aofiMia daaigna tor muHtoraeaaawa lila 
dawn, data mm aamanoeg, nuiniiical 
aotoUM of 0 C.B.*!. nuirarieal teKOnomy, 


mgiamnihg languigaa. and togle 
ptegramning ThoippciniaawliFaaiva 
periodleaiiy aa Chaliman of toa Oapartrrwnl. 

Suparannuaiton. naval and ranuval 
auewanu. and wnootaiv hewing 
aaaiftonea 
SO Sapuntoer TUBS 


Australian National University 

LECTURERS IN 
SOIL SCIENCE/ 

WOOD SCIENCE/ 

FIRE SCIENCE 
AND MANAGEMENT 

K inse POSITIONS) 
parfnant of Poreatry 
Fmliyof Bolanoa 
Ml Sdanoa Tha appetnlaa wiiiba 
lammtola tortaacNnga aaeoncPnai 
uraatgRutoate coorta Qi foiael am and wS 
GenaibutoMaortia liter year eourwi. 
OuaPIcaiione: A PhD to aol aclerea and a 
orwen poitMlBl tor laMiieh. ^rianca 
and avpaiiiaa to feraai acBa would ba an 
advanaga biA In tea abaaiiea olautfi 
mqoarlanea tea appglntea Iran M wMng to 
dwetog^hiaratoarto aoparte 

WMbd SNanea The appgtotoa nm be 
Niponifete tor loechira e laeetid ywr 
viHHiorttfuatecewHiriwiMd aeinM wdi 
an enrt lata on analoiny to leailon to wood 
pro^ae am will alto panietoaM to 
weei^ a tolar couiaa deNIng wUh 
teairteal and phydeal piopoiSbb ql wood to 
to wood imetuen. Oualiaeailona: A 
PhD to vnod MinBe or letotoBcMpiCna 
and a pnwan wianUal lor leiearch. 


nra lalanco and Managwwifrt Tho 
appo^ ws ba laaponalbTi tor too 
nacHng cd toe aciaim (tamibiMy of 
tuoto, toa beiioviQui, Hm tmitoii) end lha - 
bracMcN appuoatton el Hre narogeniert In 
ilM wM be MteMled to 
«Ui MHO meal toa matwehan, 
wdh stale lorM) wivtcaa and wIDi ohar 
MgertaadDna naponaUa tot nail too 

manBMiMiiL Ctoifiltoailonr A PhD In 
toranilm iclanca or m on appropilate 
lalaiod dtoetotoio too. ninaiei, 

a^ma atowwto tareutiiaclarKa 
■to manigamenL Appaeanli wMitort nth 
qurtneaDon but wHh eonidtfalM 
«cp«taoM to Fteau Ira adanea and 
■nflagameid u adao ineMmgad n apply. 
A ptovon poianM lor IndepandaM laiNRh 
bauamiil. 

Tha MKcantol npplicanl In aaoh poaUton 
Ml Darmuad to oaiiy oui MapandaM 
roHiKli end aupeiviie poatgrmeia 
ehdanuin lha apoeilleo OiU Rah FSBSi. 

AppdtoinwnlwnbeiRaaaardi Fallow . 
normillyop u Uvea yame win Ihe 
poUMRy el ealantlon to metoiHim ol In 
Idaoietol PeOaw noimaiiy tm 


e.rr-r, f' in I'rcnfot 10 

r.*',uiii/d >.'0 'M 6ijr*0t4nr.uj'^:<' Scho'i’P 
Aua’Mian ij.'.iOiti'Kis Miio-rnv lao'.u 
IS e.A.'4t'« Tho Urn. 01 ‘'■lytosorsasihv 
ryn r<i I4 hmIo ;sn aE«4in'mcnic< <o mase 
an ar»n(rr>oni by (idia'on ai any uno 
27 SopKrr.COr IMS 


University of Melbourne 

FIRST ASSISTANT- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

(Conllnulng el Umlled Tenure) 

The OepatWiOni haa an loiva raMoich 
piograrma on cKtiioar impiania. 
awinoiatUavocodara ena auditory evoked 
iaer«nsa ludemaiiy bm vaina 
posigraouaia siudtma lor Master ol SoaiKt 
and Dctfior o> PhiMopny dagreai 
The Dopanmaril has an anva laidiing 
ptovaoima end liains 30 poaigiBituua 
iiuWntsNcriytarinAuiJiDiogy htlsonim 
a Masiar a dagiaa oy couria work or In 
AudioSagy Iba Oapaiimani is alwinvalirM 
In Maciwig urworgiaduata maeical Mudints 
And pjiinciDS'os In lha poslgradubla tialmng 
01 E fv r suigauns 

ffi leanla should have a posiB'aduBio 
auonlnENT.surgorylFlIACS or 
liiaqohaloni) Flostirehaiparloncain 
Oiotogy and'ot AudWogy Is desiiooid 
An ep^nunanl may M mtoa lor ihiaa 
yoarscHonacoiitlnuIno HsU. aapandlne 
on lha oyaUn'ions and oioartenca ol lha 
iiKCaatlU ippUcanl. 
gaSoptornbai igu 

LECTURERS - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

(TWO POSITIONS - UmHad Tanura) 
The appomteei wii ba lupaeiadlo ba 
BciivD In lasurch n loma modarn branch 
of mahemanca. Pralarenea mN ba givan to 
appueenii wim rHaaieh Inlaiaatt in 
gtcMiatry. topology and oparaitona 
raaairch. Duilos will incfuda itacMng of 
unditgraduain leval oounaa M aeianea and 
anghiaerfng and pMbly die aupantoion of 
poitgradMia ttudanta. 

Tha awoinlmanta are ol iMiaad tonura for 
■ partoci of three yaara, rarnmancine lai 
January 1040 w as toon ai potsibla 
thareaflar 

30 Sapiiintoar IB45 


Tha University of New South 
Wales. Sydney 
LECTURERS - 
CENTRE FOR 
PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING 
STUDIES 

(TVfO POSmONS - nof lara. Tamire 
or tenurabla appofnimant] 

Sohool el Cltemleal Bnglnaarlng and 
InduaMel Chamlatry 

The Unhataiiy el New Saudi iMalaa haa 
baan daaignilad by irw Fadarto 
Govamneni ai tna ntuonal eeniia tor 
toaehtog and raaaiiGh In Mm aiM of 
nimtouin angthaartoto Tha Canva h» 
nnraiaum Enaaiaartog Scudiaa eo«idtaaiaa 
lha UnhrariKyw acMUas to PaliolBiini 
Engtoamtog and la lam^ia lof ma 
hnoMmamadon of Aualralto'a hm 
vndaiBTadima taartitog progiwn In 
gtoiotoian anglnaaruig wraen wBl comnance 

UKTUREH M PNODUCTION 
EMaNSSfllNO! Dribawillneiuda 
wndaigiwIiHM and pesigiaduali laaeMng 
and laaaaich. Appleania alwuto havi 
MuimaipailaiKaln all andgu 
predunon. an intertai in leiavai ira a 
abeng conmiunani to laadgiig. A Nghar 
dagma In Pamaurn Endnaaraig wauU ba 
of advamua. 

LSCTWaRINONLUNa 
ENOINESHIIMI: Dullaa wA toduda 
eeamaduila toacNng and raiaann. 
Appftoanu ahouto luva Induaby aipailanH 

to ol wn naa wto diinine auto canmilQa 

an IHamaFin iaaa» ch and a alrara 
emndinMrtta HaeNr« A Mghai davaa In 
Pawatom Gngtnaaiing vroulirba an 
advanttga. 

^a above posrtona ara avtoaUa hem 
Oecaintw IS4B and ippoliainan wu ba 
attw whh tonura ar ondto beito (ri ■ 
canhacd whh pipvWen for oomMan to 
lanm. 

TOctobarigsB 

LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 

(Mi OQB end OQS TWO POStTIONB) 
BoVem|uSg^Celtege Duntroon, 

Pibulty ol Mlllliiy Sludlei , 

AbbI^I^ have high tgedamla 
QuaHeoi^ In EngMi lUanry croidim and 
atoiolttahb toqaite vriih naaaitli and 
leaMig niManM to any araa of pMl- 
jiweaval EngMi fiaraiura or Auamflui 
■RaraHire. 


iMMng 

^ . .ectmrwilbilDr 

a to Die fim IncUinee wiui Ihe 
poHiDMy, aftor iwlaw.ol ■ppohimaM le 
retdlng age. 

Oranla ore eratoded wwaicli liaivtl md 
remove. Aewluua fowads houing k 


be expeelad lb aMilbuio to Dia 

wnbeaMMIy ancouagadtopwiuoihik 
ovm^toieaich DWraaia • ^ 

.Jte pwaoiu are awBatito hew early 
IMB wto tntoitdiinirt vA tia on Dw bteb 

MibaBin Ooranca Forca Atadamy. 

aTSaptornborigeB toW WM 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 


INTHET.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 


01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 
Nfelboumc, Australia 

SC'HOOf. OF PHVSICAL SCfENCFJ? 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION 
SCIENCE 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN SrMELLlTE COMMUNI- 
CATION ITENURABLEI 

Applic.iiiuns arc inviicil for n|>pojiumcnl to the position of Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer in the Department of Electronic and Com- 
munication Science, specializing in satellite and space communicn- 
lions. Applicitnu should have expertise in two or more of the 
following areas: satellite and ground-station systems, micrownvc 
antenna design, microwave and radio communication links, instru- 
mentation for space communications, and signal processing, '('he 
successful applicant would be expected to take p.irt in the Depnrt- 
men(‘s program of funded research and be willing to provide 
supervision of both honours and postgraduate stiidenls. Tlie suc- 
cessful applicant would also be expected to participate in under- 
gr.iduHiu teaching at any IcL'ci. Applicants should hold a Ph.D. 
degree nml possess professional re.scarch experience in the field of 
satellite or microwave communications. Closing date: V October 
mf. Rcf.No. AOAUl/004. 

LECTURER IN DIGITAL COMMUNICATION ITENURABLE) 
A lectureship in icrrcsiriul digital communications is also available 
in the Department of Electronic and Communication Science. 
Applicants should have experience in the area of computer com- 
munications, interfacing and coding. A strong interest in local area 
network would be welcomed. Applicants should possess a Ph.D. 
degree. The successful applicant will be expected to take an active 
part in the Department’s teaching and research programs. Closing 
date: 4 October 1985. Ref. No. AO/031/00S. 

Further information about the above two posts is availubic from 
Dr. L.W. Cahill, Chairman of the Department of Electronic and 
Communication Science (tel: (03) 478 3122 cxi. 203(1). 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 

LECTURER IN FRENCH (TENURAOLE) 

Applicants must have training and research qualifications in some 
areas of French studies (literature, linguistics, civilization), native 
or near-native competence In the French languogc and some 
experience of leaching, preferably at (he icrlinry level. Whatever 
the main area of interest, the successful candidate will be expected 
lo teach in other areas and in particular to take part in practical 
language teaching. At present the Department of French is plan- 
ning to reorganise its courses with a view to providing, as an option, 
a programme of studies speciHcaliy centred on the needs of future 
teachers of French, and the suitability of candidates will also he 
considered in this context. Closing date: 4 October 1985. Ref. No. 
A0/066ra02. 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH (FIXED TERM--4 YEAKS)(Twu 
PoalUoni) 

Applications arc Invited from persons qualified (o teach in any area 
of En^ish, American or Australian literature. Tertiary (caching 
experience In one or more of the following: Medieval and KenoLs- 
sance literature. English drama, Greek tragedy in translation, and 
nineteenth century English fiction, could be an advantage. Closing 
date: 4 October 1985. Ref. No. AO/061/014. 

LECTURER IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES (HXED I'ERM— 4 
YEARS) 

Applicants should be qualifled to teach In the orca of the religious 
traditions of ancient brael and Judaism. Preference will be given to 
candidates with competence In both the Old Testament and Rab- 
binic literature. In addition to teaching subjects concerning Juda- 
ism the successful applicant will be expected to co-ordinnlc a first 
year subjea dealing with the history of religion. Under certain 
clrcuinstancea, a fixed term appointment may be extended for a 
further period of up to two years, aosing date; 4 October 1985 
Ref. No. AOAI78A)06. 

SCHOOL or BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
A Reseateh Associate is required to work on cyclic AMP metabo- 
Usm and a>+ mediated processes (including protein Phosphoryla- 
Uon) in plants. The appointee will be a member of a research group 
headed by Dr. Gideon Polya in Ihe Department of Biochemistry. It 
is expected that the successful applicant will commence in 1985 
The position b funded by the Australian Research Grams Scheme 
for a period of 2 years. Applicants must have a PhD in biochemistry 
or a closely related field. Further details of the position may be 
obtained from Dr. Polya by writing or telephoning (03) 478 3122 
21^. Applicants should ask two referees to send their con- 
fidential reports to the Staff Officer, La Trobe University bv (he 
ctosing date. Closing date: 16 September 1985. Ref. No. AOWM/ 

Salary! Senior Lecturer $A35, 203— 41,029, Lecturer SA26 nti 
34.467, Reseatvb Asroclale SA22,6l4-!23,9iT^ »AM,236- 

^Hratloni marked 'ConfldenilaP and quoting rehrenec nnmh-P 
urith the Staff Officer, La Trobe Unlvetsity, Bundoora Vld 

Candidates In UK should 



IRELAND 

ELECTRONIC 

engineering 

teaching 

APPOINTMENT 

Applications are Invited Iw 
the Temporary TeaeWng 
Appointment in Elecifw2 
Engineering for the 198S-6 
Session, ending June 30 
1986. Salary IR£1,ioo pel 
month. 

Closing date for receipt oi 
applications: SEPTEMBER 
24, 1985. Further Infonne* 
tion from the Regiatrar 

amn; 

University of 
Botewana 

Applications Bre InvIlBilfor 
the rollowCnfl po^rs: 

PROFESSOR IN 
DEPARTMENTOF 
EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

QnaliricBtlanB: MsBtBr'i 

douroo 111 education, prsfer. 
fihfv In Bdueatioml 
Payelioluny/Oiiidance <o4 
CauiiBclllnn, Ph.D. pc«ferr<4. 
The BiiCL-eMrul csndIdBte Mil 
Imve u wide range at export- 
ance In Teaclter Bducailon, 
In-oervleu training and r«- 
aeciiTh auerultons bI ualvanl. 
ty level, and alioiild be la o 
poBltlaii to develop new preq. 
raniniea and prooiota roBMa 
ai-llvltlaa of tne DopartmeiK/ 
Faculty. Ralevant leaebtiu 
and odnilnlatratlvB axperteoM 
at the tertiary level In a 
dovnloplna country wUt beta 
added advantane. 

LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENTOF 
AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 
• AND LITERATURE 

Caiidhlotna ahuuld have m 
M.A. or I'h.n. dugree to 
Arncnn iniinuagae. in» 
ii|i|i<diiinn will lie expactedw 
itiiMh Uhl roUewtng: 

lihunnth-H/pliortoltoOv., ..... 

nnirnliiiloiiy/Hymiix, hlennwai 
and r«nn|»uriulve lingutolhi- 
Prrr«ii'nncn will bn jllvenW 
i.-nndhltii«'< wUli SowBW 
SniHwnim bUie. !*<»► nvaUBOto 
Iminnillntely. 

Snlnry: I'rolcwnurFia.iea* 
HUa.MO nnr nmuimi Locnirar 
rii.aort - PlT.aaa par eMnuni- 

Piiniio bnnotUn tor 
raU'O: ao*>4 crmti-act oddiuoo 
of huHir walnry und gralulw Jh 
aa Ss «I hnalc aalary plue 
tract addition on aucce^w 
coinpintion at a iwo-yeorcon- 
tract. 

AppIK-utlonH, with 
and addraeaea or ww 
acudamic rnrerae*. ahou» w 
addreBBPd to the AbbI^mi 
R egiatrar iAcndamlr «« 

final, Univaraiiy or Dowwuto. 

Private Bag 0033, 

Botswana. Cloalno data. 
Septemliar 1BBS. 

CandidatoB Iq 
ahould alao aand a WV « 
their appileationa lo^ 
Secretary Oeneral. A««^, 
tion or Commonwealtf »_jiy. 
verattloa (AppU). 9« 

Bduare, London WCIR 
.<316301 llL 

Deakin University 
Geelong, Australis 

ASSQCUTE 

PROFESSOR 

PSYCHOLOGY 

ThiB tonurad o* 

located in the 
Cognitive oT 

Paycliology In the 3®^?* u 
Bcloncee. which ^ortet* " 
A.P.S. •ccredued4»jw^t 
ram in Pevchology m wbh 
postgraduate reaearen 
grOBB. 

Tha eppolntes «JJ‘ S5n*W 
pected to provlda dl rocy ,? ^ 
the rurthar developfnj Q:,^ .. 

tho Peychology pro9*^2irtB 
particularly m hlghar 
BctlvItleB. have o strong 
search bachgruund, e esp^ 
to generate high 
eearch activity end an 
to mcftlvete othert aiinHWir 

Appileanta must ba Bite|^* 

ror mambershlp of tho^Au 
llan Payeholonlcal SoeWto 

It iB •»?««»«* 

appointee ahould b« 

Uhe UP dutlee by 1 Fabru«» 
IBB6. 

Salary SA46.S97 P-*- 

Applications 
ference numbar SB^b' 
on 9 1 October ^ 

should Include a rull 
lum vitas and tho nam*« 
addrasBea or three irafem^ 
Applications should ba m < 
the Pprsonnel Branch, 
Unlverslry. Victoria. AU»^ 
Us 3317. Applicants B 

in North America ■«’«> of 
ahould also send a raw 
their application to the A^„ 
elation or Commonww^^ 
Univarsitloa (Appiji- 
don Sciuare. L*«tdoa WC»n 
opp rr^cm wlirrra riwther "S’, 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Wanvick 

(a) TEACHING 
FELLOW 

(h)TWOENGLISH 

LANGUAGETUTORS 

5,pM.mbep10B5 tojuly 1986 

Cat tha post or Tonchliiii 
ril^. the duties will Involvu 
tMl^g teacher fralnerv and 
Si teSchlnn general Enolleh 
Sto aludy Bkllla to poBiiirudu- 
^ovsrsBBB studenta. 

AnnlirantB sltould prnrar- 
rtlyh»v?2nM.A. in Applied 
UBBulBtlca and M lensi S 
Bxparteiice or tearhliin 
(Rd training oversBaa. 

Salary will bn up to £5.300 
fw the period of «ia nopolni- 
nBBt. Reference No. 4/A/B5. 

For the posts of English 
Uaaubsb Tutor, the duties 
sill mainly Involve teathlnn 
wBral Engiteh and ESP on 
^Korean English Language 

PMBramme. 

Apptirinis should prafer- 
ihly have on M.A. rqlatnri to 
Engltoh language laaclilng and 
It iMtl three yeara exparlunce 
al irschlng Engltah to over- 
ttOB students. 

Salary wilt be at an 
KAfoprlate point on Other 
R^ted scale IB: i£6.600 - 
C10.3SO) or lA: (£7.520 - 
£12,130) P.n.. (under ro- 
Mewl. Raferance No. 4/3A/ 
l&A.. 

FurdierdatallB atid eppllca- 
Uon fOroM are Avnlinhle rroiii 
tee Regiatrar. Unlvoi-alty ol 
WirMcIt. Coventry CV4 TAL. 
CTneliin date for nniill> miuiiit 
b I4th Sentambvr loss. 
(316441 H I 


The University of 
liverpool 

Departmenl of Elfutrlrul 
Bostneerlng and Elo>-truiih's 

MASTER OF 
ENGINEERING 
COURSES IN 
MICROELECTRONIC- 
SYSTEMS AND 
TELE- 

COMMUNICATIONS 

iM^ove yuur t-arnt-r pmv- 
MCtosnrtpiu-tii IpniK hi oni> ol 
M active nniUH id Eli-i*ii-o- 
enwith n iiyiuiiiih' niid wHi 
ctetoped (iKirartmtnM. 

ImiuBirlBlIy 

Him (at Miidrloii ■•rtniihl 
il.OOOi (iinj M.h.c. (Irani-, 
•ri BVBiiBblR to M h-ntlMa Mild 
(Hlnecrt wIhIiIiiii to niHlidr 
Viilr oaperiUi, in mIoi tr,Htl< h 
wredfreet ihnir iai-«,aiH- At<- 
skbimb ahouiil Ih< liiHionr*, 
frauBim In LiMiiMi«'ilihi oi- 
*psaca (linliiillrni MallMaMit. 
^ rhyih'M uml otluT auI>- 

^^Iwlth SUIIHI rSIM,! IBIM •- Ml 

•Ncironica nml roniioitlna. 

'ntarournnn rim lor iwi'lvr 
tlorilmi 7 ihi.diMi 
f»M, and cover lm,MMi<mi 
upscu ol 

"ni, laMrumvideilMii aiHl 
gnirai liKiuiilnn inUtttp- 
^Bori snd digital nhiiinl 
jracBMlng, EKin-ilmi-ttinl 
■ws and an liiduBlrlallv rr- 
tovini protect la rnrrli-il util. 

tivihar dalails imd ap- 
XSjspo.h forms wrlin lu th». 
gwtotlona orriccr. iM.Eim. 
~|W). DBpartmnnt ul Elev 
2 ^. anBlnsBrlnii ami Elw« - 
OnIVBrally of Llvcr- 

fSgAaiP’PP/ Llvcrptml 
‘.•BaBX. ISI643) HJ 

Maagey University 
F^oieraton North, 
New Zealand 

CHAIR OF 

agronomy 

g^^luilons 

^♦•yt^bly uuallMrd pc,, 
ggfa*' «.ha POBllhm r,f rro. 
tePDkt^ .Agronomy. Tin- 
g WBtaaw lu alar/ bv Head >/, 
tq fc?Hr5'n*ni ol Ar,n/nopn> 

u BBSSn" cvldcnr-c 

to ^'•'rd or rfrsrur, I, 

D*pjil®j?{.'>r aorunrony. 7hr- 

*" POMUrri 

fP«ltll?MPn-®‘'l5'’. “•hl» of 


fP«ltll?MP„ ItelrlB uf 

frto” c»«M. Appllia. 
** 0^*0 ySf?,. parsons wlOi 
*^«mic P»ov|din,i 

S‘*<lBllr»rv * ■ imilll- 

The Vk-M|. 

^led i5 '^‘<1 bn 

^WoatB^aJ*! hoih undnr- 

!#vrsrN««?dv''': 

^h- reLrw?’"’ 

^»ra|. ,'h* bicrvtnry 

■ aa ft... J-’nlvar»itins 

Wem toriuere. 

so. 


The University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

PROFESSOR 
OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

AnnllL-iitluiiH an. Invited roi- 
llin iibovn-inaiiltunth) post In 
llic Fui'iiliy nr EdiiL-utioii. Tim 
Profemor will be rnapnnBlbln 
foi- till, lll•vl<|u|,^,nilt und uva- 
liintloii uf 11,0 Teiiclior Ediici,. 
lliMi Pi-iHirnniinn. Tho uont la 
fiiiidnil lo 31 July I9B7 In lha 
liiatoiiia. AppHcnntB 
ahuuld have liod OBiiorlenca In 
Hid truliiliiij of aaconeJary 
brIiuoI tuacliara und ba i-onipo- 
totd ill provldn nLadoniiL and 
nriniiniHirailvB leudarship for 
n proiiriimnic whirl, IiivoIvbb 
clUHMiy liite(irutnil thainalic 
appi-niirhiiK to leiiehor adoca- 
tloii. AppliLanta ahould alao 
apeviry tholr tancliliig In- 
tui-autN In duiBlI. relating 
IhuBa to Ihu Mducuilon dlmcl- 
pllnok and to tho methodology 
or pi„.tlL‘ular Hubjenla on tho 
oclinol rurrlculunt, Thn 
appolntoo will he eanecterl to 
aBBiima dutloB bb soon as 
poaaiblo. 

, BbIVJ’ annno: TTS91.788 - 
111.372 per annutn. Unrur- 
niahod accommodation at a 
rental or 10 ^ or aalary, or 
furnlahed at 12lA3b or hous- 
ing nlluwance at 20 % of pan- 
Bloiiable aalary. F.S.6.U. 
Study and Travof Grant. Up to 
Five full DBaaagaa iBt approvod 
raiaai on appointment and on 
normal termination. 

Detallad aopUcatton giving 
lull parttculara of qiiaUrica- 
tlopB and ekparloiica, date of 
birth, marital aiatua and the 
nnmea uiid Qddraaaea or llirec 
rerornee ahould be aent aa 
aooii na poHalbla to tha Reg. 
tetrar. UWI, Bi. AuguKtliie, 
Triiilduri, WaNt liidlaa. Fnrth- 
or pnrlli-tiliirk of Ihe pnai will 
bn aeiu lu ull uppllcnitta but 
nro ulao available r,-ni,i ihe 
SHrri'liiry neiioral, AnsocIu- 
llrm o, Citinnionwoultii Uul- 
vftrulHnH (Apprni. 36 Cuitlcm 
Bniiai-o. London WClti OPF. 
ISI63U, HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
NewZoaland 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Applluitluiia nn* invited for 
III,' above pi>Blilon iu thi* 
f>Mpurtiu»iit or Food Tiirlmul- 
miy. Applh’UiKB aim, lid bn 
apliidilv iiiiallfh'd in Ti-i'lmnU/. 
itv. rnnliM.nrlihi or Hi Inni >■ inul 
hiivn nxpi'i’lMiM n III Him liiiid 
Induvtrv nr upplind tomi re> 
Hniirch. Thn llnpiiriineiit la 
Pitrih tiliirlv liilt-ri'alMil In rill- 
iiMi iIm* |•.>■.lll••n wuli .ill .iiipli. 
i-rtMi wlih t*],p,,i(lM< Itt iMMil 
trt'itrehHliM,. 

’IImi HUi'i’iiasrid npplli’iihl 
Will Im< ri'iiiilrnd k/ piirtM’Ipnin 
III ull itpMi'itprlniii gHpeiiH i»l 
tlu* OnjHirtmnm’H nrtlvlllua. 
tn lint IiMpuriment, rmnl arl- 
•‘iirn, niMilm'itrliin amt rnhilrd 
hiibli-iiH iM’P iileil hi Ihii 

TeiM'hliiTl of i (HMl T(‘i Imiilniiy 
III nil levnin. Il iMii imil,>nirud,i- 
iiip til Ihi.I). 'Mm Di-piirlimnit 
In •ilnii ri-upinihlblc frir 
Diiiry I'l-i liimliniv ut 
iJlploinii und piiniiirudiiiiii, 
tevrl-.. 

Aii|iidiiiiiit’iil w ill Im on ihu 
Mr, ill,,' l./<viiiirr or l.uiiurur 
•1 rtin iiirorillii,i to iiniilllliu. 
(hniv mimI '-xpi'i li-m r. Suliiry: 
Kitiilor l.piM,i,-r N/32U.4.3D - 
32.682. Li-i inr(>rNES23.6'i2 • 
27.92H taiilurlea tir>’ ul prcaeiil 
uoJvr ri-vlcwi. 

Kurlliwr dnialla of (hr i)i/t|. 
Hon lugiither will, the rondl- 
ilone of MPpnliiinMtni iiiny be 
ubiolimd rroni Ihu Bucrulury 
Oirnurul. Anaoi'InlInn of Com* 
monwi.altl, Unlvcraltlca 

lAiipiai. 36 rpnrdbil hqiinra. 
l.(Mi,lon WriH OPfi or the 
iteqlairur ol the Uiilvcralty. 
with whom Bpplh'BtlopB rioae 
on 27 Kcplcnibnr 1983. 
(5I6S7I ill 


University of 

Canterbury 

NewZoaland 

VISITING 
LECTURER 
IN FINE ARTS 
(DRAWING) 

Applli ailfiiiv iirr liivlti-d 
froni huliiiblv ipiullll'id per- 
aonu for thn ubi/in p./vllhiii In 
III,, hi.hi/ol ol f- m>' Ariv fur Hin 
I'tHh AcB’iifinl, Vvdr. 

Apldirant-i alioulrl bn |irO' 
fpvsioilulj> vBlnblialivd In tliair 
malor liHd. have a pnrilMJlar 
Inirrrsl In, and alillliy to 
Ivarli, llrawiim and bn pra- 
purrtl to (ondnci work-ahlpa In 
'I'rolvwloiiai I'ractliu' ua re- 
liiierl lo IJrswIng. 

AppllvaniB nui« be able lo 
roniinemr iluilea oo later Ihan 
10 f-irbriiarr 1986 and to troc.n 
from 3 March 1986. 

I'ho rmwiumaiii. part ol 
whli I, I, my be drtigiintad as a 
(revel alluwaiicis toJII be ut 
(hr latn of N 242 S .622 lo 
327.928 IH-r Mlllliim. 

f orilier lOformailun maybe 

ubiBinro from Mr p-C. l•«•o- 
blrv. A, Hug Head ol me 
.*,■ liiiol i,r f Iru Aria 

rundlilMiia oi ApBOHitmj.n' 
may r,u oblulniid Irom tiia 
Avw/cidilt/n dl 
wralili Univrraitira (Apldsi. 
36 Or/rilOM Hquare. London 
Wr 111 OFf 

Application', iloae 
Kvgliirur. UnlvrraMv 
leibtiry. ITIaei* OsB. 
rhurcli. New 7«aWnd. on 18 
OtiuberlSS^. i31«aS) «' 


University of 
Hong Kong 

_ LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Annllcnnta ahould have u 
uniyersUy hunuiini dvciruc m,d 
pruforably lilplier UenrnuH In 

. with 

teaihliiH or rcMearch nxpvri. 
fP-ir/i IrnnaporlBilon and 
irorric onulnocrlno. conHtriic- 
tion inannuoinont or cunstriic- 
lion matni-lBln; and tihnuld 
preroi-ably bn mombnra of tho 
**' Enninoors 

or hold oNior oitpruprlate pro* 
TQaalonai qiiollllcutioiia, 

I ,*!'f?H'd aulai-y (aupuraitnti- 
11 -point scale: 
HKSI6n,9BO 269,100 

(approx, £14,770 • 24.690- 

ns HI J„|y 

26 , 1B85I, Slsrtliig salary will 
dopand on qualincaUana and 
axpurlenco. At current raiga. 
nalarlea isx will i,ot oxceod 
17 4o of gross Income. Hous- 
fiUnl*®”*/*** ■* “ rentol of 
7M36 of salary, children's 
Bducntlon allowance, leave, 
and medlrui beneflta ere pro- 

vJdftai 

Fiirihor i>Brtlculara and op- 
pllcotlon forma may be 
obtalnod from (ha Saciratai-y 
Ganeral, Asaocloilon of Com- 
inonwoBlih Unlveraltlea 
lAppisI, 36 Coidon Satiarc, 
London WCIH OPF, or from 
the Appolnimsnta Unit, 
Sacretary'a Office, University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 
CIOBBB 22 November 1083. 
(SIBSBi HI 


UMIST 

Department of Computation 

LECTURESHIPS 

Due to an OKpanaloii In tha 
Daperiment of Coinpuiatloii 
appileationa ere Invited for 
lour Lociureahlpa. 

Tho arena of Intai-eat ura lei 
Sortwura Bnglneprlua In thn 
wldaei neitaa. toonther with 
other ALVEV. supported 
arcantVLSI, MMI, IKAS). end 
(bi li,rnrii,Atlon ProcDaalng In 
the wliIsM aouBO. InL-ludlng 
SyHtuitta Aitulyals and Data 
PruLoaHlitg. 

AjiDllcsitte should have a 
apod fl,-st tlunruu In 
Coiiipti tl,K, /Coil, iiu ter 
Srloiicn/Computor Eiiglneer- 
Inn. LIMhemallcs or othrr 
related sclnnce, rolovnnt re- 
aonruh or liidualrlAl uxperl- 
oiica und n nli-unu Interaat In 
joUilna a rasourch group 
working In ono of the above 
BrauH. 

Cnaimancino oslurlaa for ell 
pouts will bo within thn acnie 
£7. 380 • £14.923 per annum 
tunrter rsvtuw). 

Renunai for uppllcntinn 
fornia tuid fiirihtir pnrtteulara, 
riuoHihl ihr rMreriuirr, COM/ 
133. nhiuiUI hr emit to the 
n>dtd>U>,hm>ini Hnvlluit. Uiui- 
iMnu'K iKiiuirimuMi. MMIS’I, 
I'O Ui»x 88, MBiiuhOHtor M60 
ion. The chialim dnto Ih 14 
NnpluiMhui 1993. 1316401 III 

PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
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TlieUniverNilyof 

Manchester 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

A|j|i||i iiiluils itrn Iiivi,i-<J |.,r 
thi- piisl uf scKiml D'-i>niv 
Lllirurluii In Hi,* Jutiii Kvlniirts 
UlllVurnlty l.lljiiirv ul Mtin- 
rhublL-r, tnnul>lr> from u diil'i ic, 
bu nrritiMjiid. 1 lii< ilmiuu of Iho 
post will |.L- |irliiiiii-||y Hcinil- 
nlatrntlvn wlih uniphuHla mi 
Ihu uupurvlHlun of ull lllinii-y 
■Ian uiii| kvi’vIlu nml respuitvl. 
billty tor liulldlmiH and kiiiiIii. 
n,rm. Aiipll'-enM blioiiUi Itavu 
D uuuil li.,nimrv .hiuroK anil 
wide expvrl<iiu;<i </f aieUnmic 
lllirdrluv. Muv'-arcli oxiiorlrnim 
and B aoiiiid knowlcdnn of 
cocnniiti.r-luisi'd lihrury Ufi. 
t-railona would bu ui, oddltlon- 
nl udvHiituuo. 

finlery will bo un Grade IV 
uf the acuk-a for .Senior Lib- 
rary Sisrr, minimum £19,070 
p.a. (under review) with au- 
perunnuutlon. 

I’nnlculers and opplicatlon 
forma iroiuriinblo by October 
4thi muy bi, obtained from the 
Rogtetrar, Tha University. 
ManclioBtor MIS 9PL. Quote 
ref. 204/a3/THE9. (S1661 , HI 

UniversHyof 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

(AinoniloU Advertlanment) 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Appileationa are Invited for 
the above position frun, suit- 
ably qualified appllcanta from 
any field wllhln Sociology, 
howevar those with n anecCal 
Intereat In teaching auciel 
Theory ai,d/or Philosophy of 
Bocinl Science may be given 
prefers neo. 

The SBinry for Lecturers la 
on a BCBte fiyim NZS23.638 to 
NZI27.928 per annum. 

Further purtlciilnra and 
Coitdlilona of Appointment 
may ba obialnad rroiii; Thu 
Asaoclntlon of Coinnioii- 
wunltli Uiilvorsltles (Apptai, 
36 Ciordon Squarr, London 
WCIH OPF. 

ApplICBtloim. close with tha 
RaglBtrsr, University of Can- 
terbury, Private Bho. Clirlai- 
church, Now Zealand, on SO 
Saptanihnr 1083. (5I6S2) 111 


The Univeraity of 
Leeds 

School of Ecunonik- Slurtiea 

LECTURER 

(ECONOMIC 

HISTORY) 

A|iplirn(lons aiw Invited lor 
the above post, tenable for • 
fixed purlod of one year Iroin 
Ociobar 19B3. 

Oimn tn cnndldDtua wiili n 
goud honoura tlunrpu In Rn>- 
iinniir Hislnry or u rvlnied 
(llailplhHi und rulDvuiii pohi* 
ni-oduBtn eapprlenta In Biiy 
ui'un uf Rionninlc Klatnry, 

'Mdiuv ivllhitt IIM> rUIMM’ 
Li. 320 - 112,1.31) lumlPi re- 
view! on thn acadpmlc Bi-nle 
fur l.iiciDl'ora. acrnrtllnn lo 
nnii. quolirii Dlluite D)iH nxperl- 
niicn. 

ApiiMcnih»i roniin und 
rnrihor i»nrticulara may bo 
obtained front thn noolnii-nr. 
Tho Unlypraliy, Lnoita LS8 
BJT nuntimi )-efarnnrn nu. 
31/41. CliNdiiH (latp fo)- ap- 
pllratlpna 9 Sopiombor 1998 
(31639) III 


Fellowships 

continued 


Administration 


Fellowships 


THE UNIVERSih OF WESTf RN AUSTRALIA - Perth 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (POSTDOCTORAL) 

Ui> in (our Rcteiuch Fcllowshipi will be offered, lo bo telcwi up as soon as 
possible In 1936. bul ro later than twelve months after the dale of omr. 
Apnoinimeni will nomiallv be (or iwo years in Ihe first Inslance; Feiiowships 
may be renewed for a third year, bul oniy in compelilion wilh new app Ga- 
llons. Fellows who are appointed for iwo years in Ihe firsl nstance sngi be 
required lo loin Ihe Superannuaiion Scheme for Ausiraiian Univmities 
iSSAU). The Feiiowships wiii bo lenaUe in the foliowing academic depart- 
ments br work in the btood areas srated below; 

Anatomy and Homan Btoliwi The FteW of Siww/ogy 

Biochemtslry: Analym of gene tipreuion inlng recomb/nant DNA 

t^irfn^neerlMs Invnb'gaffon of mixing fn a suatilied fluid 

Malhematici; C^p Iheory and rombinatorirs 

Microblologyi Mofecufar anafesis on Ilivivitus genomes 

^armacology: Owg Meubolism 

Physlas llectron ScaKermg fn Aromic Physics 

PhyskWi Molecular baMgy of hepatic caremogenasis 

The Fellowships are Intended for younger, accomplfshed research workers 

who have heW a PhD or equivalent qiiaftficatlon for not mow (him ive 

aicsof Ihe Universky of Wesiem Auiiralia.CommencIngSa aiv will be within 
ihu ranoe ot SA22,6l4-$ A25.905 per annum. The removal allowance for u 
aproiniw from ouisiile Australia is currer«y a maxlrnum ol 
tA3.6l6-Applicaiion$ In du^lcale setting pul 

oualifitaiionT and relevant experience should reach the Sumw Offfcer. 
University of Wesiem Australia, Nedlands, Wbslem Ai/stra la, 6PM by JO* 
Sroiernwr, IMS. Copies of Ihe principles gowning Unlversiiv Research 
F^uwships are available from (he Staning uRcer; or from die S«retarv 
General 5teiociaiton of Commonweallh universities (Apptt), 36 Cordon 
Sauarc iMdon WC1 H OPF. <^licanis should arrange for Ihrce referees lo 
write to Ihe Staffing Officer before the closing dale. 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements In 
The T.H.E.S. should arrive not later than 
10am Monday preceding publication. 


University of 
Oxford 

Wolfson Collego 

STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
THEHISTORYOF 
EAST CENTRAL 
EUROPE 1860-1960 

TIte Lnvorhulino Trust has 
niado avnllahlo n grant for 
raauarch on Oomography and 
political change In Ease Cen- 
tra; Eiiropo 1830-1930. Ap- 
pllcntloiia ora Invited from 
men and women with tlie 
appropriate L-xperlence und 
quBlIficeiloiia lo LOnduLC ra- 
searcli In this field. Tha Col- 
lage will look for an historian 
or dnmODraphor vvltlt a lilgli 
degreo of mimerals skllla and 
o good knowledge of Oei-mnn 
and Caeul), or another Slav 
lanouaga. Ttia Fellowahlp is 
tanabln for two yeare, renew- 
able for H further two yeai-a 
aubjuct tu aatlsfactory re- 
ports. Tha commanelng data is 
1st January 1986 for an oar- 
Uer or later (Jala by aarea- 
mant). 


£3,427 pitta anv genei-nl pnr- 
enneago Increase Tn iirudemlc 
SBlarloB awarded after 31 
Morcli 1985, toitethar with 
College houaina. or o)i nllo- 
wanco In Ilou, and Comnioii 
Tal)le musla. The cloaliig dote 
for appItcailon% la 13 Octobnr 
19RB. 

Furthai- parilculen aru 
obcoliiohlo from the Presi- 
dent 'a Secretary. Wolfson 
Collage, 0X3 6UD. 

(S1634I H2 


National Advisory 
Body 

for Public Sector 
Higher Education 

EXECUTIVE 

OFFICERS 

Two pnsie are available aa 
part nf ilie team auppurtlng 
Iho work of tliii llepiiiy 
Secretary, whoet? reepoiielbl- 
lltles Inrludu academic plan- 
ning, suiitert studies end 
liaison with Insiiiuciona and 
local atithoririau In the Mid- 
iBMdB and North East. 

- An IntaroL) In liighnr edui a- 
lion planning and pnllcy iaauoa 
la dnalrslile togolher with oa- 
perianen nf pdmlnlslratlon In 
an InetltuLlon of higher odiica- 
tlon, vnllrtatlng body or simi- 
lar oduL-Htlunnl urgaiilsation. 

Cnnimcnclnn salary within 
the range £8,332 - £9.732 
Incluelve of London Weight- 
ing. Pomalblilty of progres- 
alo,i, Biibject lo perFormanco 
reviaw, to tho range £9,732 • 
Cl 1,010, Inclusive of London 
Weighting. 

Application forms end 
furthar particulars from: 
NAB, Metropolis House, 22 
Farcy street, London WIP 
9FF. Tel: 01-637 1132. 

Closing data: Friday 20 

September I BBS. (3 1642) HIS 


Polytechnics 


LECTURER IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Candidates should be graduate State Registered Phys- 
iotherapists who have recent research experience and 
preferably hold a teaching qualification. 

Salary scale: £B.66B - £12,777(bar) - £13,718 (under 
review) 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from The College Secretary, Queen Margaret 
College, Clerwood Terrace, Edinburgh EH12 STS. 
(Telephone 03t>339 8111 Ext 264.) 


Sheffleid City 
Poty technic 

Fnciiity of Diielnaasand 
Manngamunt 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
FINANCIAL 
INTERMEDIARIES 
FUNDS FLOWS 

Appileationa are invited 
from wall qualified poraoits 
for Che above two poate to 
commence dutlae from let 
October 1985. 

The eucceeafu] eppiicant 
will form pan of • group 
reB«Bi*chlno Into the recent 
Btructural clmnqee In aoureae 
of funda for Bnkieh rinanclal 
Intarmedlarlea end their im- 
plfcatlone For private sector 
financing. 

Salary Scale: Reiearchar 
*A' £5,424 - £6,153 per 

annum. 

Application farina nnd 
further dctalle ore available 
ITom the Peraonnel Officer, 
Sheffield City Polyiechnlci 
Halforda . House, Fltxalan 
Square. Shofflold SI SBBor by 
tolophonlng <0742) 20911, 
Ext. 2387. Cloelng ilate For 
receipt of completed forms; 
13th September 1985. 

Sheffield City Polyicchnlc 
le an Equel Opporhinlties Em- 
ploynr. (516581 H3 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 
E7.548- £14,061 
(pay award pending) 

Required Irom 1 September 1985 or 
aa soon aS posilble Ihereaner; 

1. (.eelurir ll/Senlor Lsolurer In 
EoonomleB 

To assume responsibility tor Ihe Eco- 
nornksB componenl oi Ihe BA (Hone) 
in Social Administralion, and lo maka 
a ma|or conldbution (o the melhoda ot 
social InvastIgaUoii syllabuB. Abliny k> 
oontribuls lo the third year ■pedalisl 
study, Kousin 0 , ivould be an advan- 
tage. CandidBtM should be qualified 
In Economics with a further qualiflea- 
ton Social Pol^/Admtnlatratlon. 
Reiaarch experience will be 
expected. 

2, Laeturer ll/3enlor Leoturar in 
aoelal Adminlatratlon 

To leach (n Iho core area o( Social 
Polley and Adminlalrallon and in the 
spadallal aludy area ol aRher Social 
Servicea or Houaing. Ability to con- 
blbule lo Ihe devai^meni ol a con- 
(exlual study In Psychology fa 
essential. Candidaias should pos- 
sess a higher degree In Sodal Policy 
and Adirtnleiratlon, and a flrel degree 
In lha Social SdMoei, preferably 
Psychology, wrould be desirable. A 
prolesslonal qualification or 
eiqierianco fn Social Servicea and/or 
Housing would baan advantage. 

Application forme and furUiar 
datalle available from lha Parson- 
nel Daparlmant, Brighten Poly- 
leohnie. Mlthiaa Hotiaa, 
Moulaoeoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT. 
Telaphone: Brighlon 693659 ExI 
2636. 

Ctoaing data: 808epleniber 

tOSOMIJ 


l!' •' 




Brighton Polytechnic 

DMarUnant ol Elavirlcal & 
Eleclranlc Englnaeiino 

TEMPORARY 0.76 
FTE LECTURER II 

£7.548 • £12, 099 pi-o raia 

(UMdai* reviaw) 1 ^., 

Required for tlie period I 
Sopteniber 1983 to 31 Aiiguat 
1986 ro leciure to flrat and 

E oanibly aucond year Honoure 
legree ttudenta in one or 
more of the Blorironlca (Com- 
putlngl Circuit Theory areaa. 

Candldatns ahould posaeaa 
« good honoura degree and. 
preferably. have aoma 
teaching axperience. 

Further dotaila and applica- 
tion forma from the Peraonnel 
Depai-tment. Brighlon 

Pofytachnic, Moiilaacooinb, 
Brighton BN2 4AT. TnJ: 
Brighton 69365S, Ext. 2537. 
Cloning dato 10 BaptombarL.^. 
1985.(516351 HS 


; ■ i:-: 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRAL! 


« lcalloiii an invilad loi itia 
wing poals foi wMch 
applleailona croaa on lha dalaa 
anown. SALARIES (unJaaa oinarwiaa 
aiatad) ora aa lollOMra: Preroaoor 
$ AS4,946: Flrat Aialalanl S A42,03a 
- $ A46,3>7; Sanlor Lociwiar 

S A3S.203-S A4I.08B: Uadurai 
A3e,236 - S M4.467: Fiirlher 
dalalla and appllcailon woeadun 
map bo oblafnad Iwm Tlw 
Aaaoelailon ol Commonwaollh 
Unlvantllos (Appim, 38 flotitan 
Squaro, London WClH OPF unloaa 
ajulltatlona aralnvttod diroci lo Tha 
Unlvoiallp. Equolitp ol opportunity la 
Unlvoialty policy. 


Tho Univorsily of Adslaido 

LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LAW 

(Tanurabla) (Rol. A439B| 

OiMiM Mil mcliMto laiictiino in 
uMoioiadifiiia iind past^anuaio cmnaa 
TlM uppwiraawAiUw tiaaiPOCiM to 
pjiticipiit in taaoartn aeDviliM 
Appiicamt ihobU hold a oo(d lenowa 
digraa in law. ot amiwaioni nnjpielHybly 
a patigraduito daoioa 
Tho Mil || avnrabla ftom t Jiniury 
1880 

llddaraolhu-llmi wniirad oi tonurabia 
BCBdamic apponmianii Hava ilia 
OModunily u laka huve lailMui pay on a 
halMlniaeaM lor nipadHepaiiodorupio 
Ian ytaia wiiaio Ihia la noMaaary lot tho 
caw of (hiidran 

Tht Uniiioriity raiamai lha nghi lo mako 
anquMai of in/ panon rooarding arw 
candiaaio^ ivaatiliiiyfor apnomnoni, no) 
to puka anappMnmnt oi H appoaii b/ 
hvUlon 

as SapiamMt tOBS 


,r. \ ;a Si.;WMn.v. ti iv Mi«» l> 

Pivih I'f jiva 

iM^'.iji a «ar«.i» tvuva.f iw '; 
a 4 r..;a >*i.o ni] '<r^ino 

Fo» ldi;i.«i [•‘.•SA* ftTAS &• 

SQ Oo'fli'i.r' Ifi'iUcfDofj'V'^ r 

I'.ijnON'.rii C'l appiXii.iiarii aMii co 

o'loi ol apppii irr«'<l «i 4 tn 
(Tidy L« inida US a iPt'.i <1 liiii 
ad.-iiiEi'f-nvani 

Apf.kifhinn irtoupi>ca!a siaiiiv] luii 
poffoiui pariHiiiiora, quaU'.'diions ana 
Oi( 4 riip ;o ardina nainei anJBMiasioa 
cfinraoia'opea; snouia looLh me Suiting 
Cri^M. ih'iiMitiiy of Wasiotn ^svafa 
N«oian-iJ Wastiirn^usiraiu eooo. by 

4 Ociob-i leas 


La Tiobe University, 
Melbourne 
LECTURERS IN 
LINGUISTICS 

(TWO POSmONSi 
School ol HumanftiM 
r«bU LKiureu iiio ioqv.teJ w uaeh 
UnguisKS liom ilie boginoingcl leU. 
Aptific/inis shOkAi tiavo Suiin&o 
quAl'ticabons <n d eonbal Aioa Ol llnguliMs 
iklhoi rrionoecaPhonolrigyor Synias' 
SunuMCS, pAit .1 niarcr iperJan/allHi in 
Patohobnfluiailcs and or A^od Llnpulsika 
lha OivisKM iMchai couisea in InguKWs 
thotfyaraj Anal/iia oi Siataoconctfibeland 
tdufih yoM UkOis Arid has a numbw of pnl- 
graouau sljdanii The aircoasahil applicant 
wa boexpocToO lo coiiiiiPuiotoihe 
Oivlsiidi'a CMO couiMs in Lingumica ant to 
dav«lo|i Oi0 PtythoUnguisnea and Appiiid 
Linuuiiilca are, IB Om pnsuion will bo f« a 
litod Mmi ol ui 14 lour yoaia, iIm olhnr Mil 
Da oiinoi Tixod tonn cm lonuroUo 
28 Sophunbor ISBS 


The University of Tasmania 

CONTRACT 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Apptcailona ara invNod for ■ lulMnia 
oontiaci poai which la tvaittio forWaa 

t iiiB tarn anriy In iMB.C«ioidMBa should 
ivo highoi dagraa qimtOeiloM and 
laaeHna rosaanti or huibiaiB n otfcn ao 
lnanyMidrtneoDi*ttiieor8nnnea. . 
JOSapItmbor iflU 

The Flinders Unlveralty of 
South Australia 

regfffRmrT 

SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

{BoetalYtarii Pnetleo) 

Tlta UrtfvoraRyliBaafelngapBrBoniNfiala 
miad and amn««ad lin lha proslifen el 
and acMeoa. Pralaranco Mf ba givan lo 
appMuMa wilih txpartiBO In a Md of atrrtoa 
and sdio can undanaiia caeauliaUon to 
commaabr aarVoah. Tta poadan aivdna 


and daauponrlaian ol idwtcod tiudanlB 
Pfdmneo «4I bo gbon t» appfctnla wWi a 
Nghar gfaduau qudiliMten and idavoni 
iBicNna nqwnanct. Tha abgaUflnwni b far 
a iRiMa tonn to gw acid el (W8 
MSoptamboiteag. 


The University of Western 
Auslralla, PeAh 
LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 

(Tonurod) 

TIM auccoiiM Bpplcinlvilllbo oxiHeied- 
teliBVO taecMngaiidioHBrehcoRipounco 
In Iwa or moro ntIdB to tha Oapaitowisi'i 
Dehawtourai Aiaa Tho flaida inchida 
OrgaraiAiienal Bahaytour. OrginliBilen 
HtKiy. OiaaniuUDnal aiuciun and 
Oail^, Sbawde and inumalloiial 
ManagaiiMrii, Paraonnal Mannoornani, 
OramaiiDfial Ranning and DeoMon 
Mnto and OiganiiBiieiMl Oavatopmam 

CmdlilBtoa ahodd poasocs ai laato a 
MiHoi'bdeBrao Hid hava a aood raewd ol 
puCioatMnB. Cartdldain aopiytog 
apteUICBly at thoSonloi Lacturar kml 
ahould patsan a PhD. 

Tha appotoiao urii booipeettd 10 lacium 
and gaiUatiBln Inoocm daWopmenl in 
both Bconi and MBA prognminao, 
iupenlao MOom ond PhD atudtma, and 
paidcIpiM in iMoarcb Opi^unny alu 
•idati to paWeipala to tia Dapargnanra 
Advanoed UanBoemanl PtoQiamma lor 
aiacuihraa and fn too Canh* toi Appilid 
Buainaia Ri»awch wNch <a aWiHed Mih 
DM Di|Hninar)i. 


Monash University, Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Dapadinont or Cejnpulor Selonco 
The UnlirtfBliy hai raeonily uiMarlaiian ■ 
thorough ronovc ol Computw ^ettnea and 
aaa ponol llsprapoaadeenMquani 
•cpiMiM of ihd OepanmanI tma locond 
diah liisbaan croalod TTMfMt chair fiaa 
baofl rwid bt PioUaior C 6 Wbflica atoeo 
1888. The Osportmant oHart a Virea-yew 
undorBraduata eourao, tvnch la racogrUsad 
flfofaaaionally. aa pan of in»8.8e. opdrao 
Haaaareh aoivflioa aio in tho erau of 
totormaiion hiding principlii, hardwara aM 
aofhwa daatgna tar muiutoeaMwa, M* 
daaign. data baao aamanitea nurniiical 
sofufTonofOD.E.a. numorloil Hiunomy, 
progfanurtoig tanguegea, and legk 
pragianimhg Tha^^nMawiiTativa 
paiiwieaily aa CHaaman or int Doparlmam 
Suparannuaiioa novel and romoval 
aiiOMraneo, arM tamporaiy hauling 
aiatoianoo 
30 8aptornDar 1888 

Auatraiian National University 

LECTURERS IN 
SOIL SCIENCE/ 

WOOD SCIENCE/ 

FIRE SCIENCE 

AND MANAGEMENT 

rmREE poamoNS) 

Doparinianl ol Poiaatry 
Paoulty ol Bolonao 
ftoll Belinoi The appeinlco wi be 


iHponaibia f« toctohiiia ■ loooiid-vov 
undmnduan oetaao In (veal aciii and wN 
donbtoim to dome laldr veil oouraaa. 
Ctoaldctliona. A PhO to aol idiKd and a 
prawn poienliBl tor reaaudli. EipHiinoo 
and OKperiiH to torew loll WQiM bo an 
■dwpiaga buitoOwabionca ol luch 
npad^ gw ippetotoo ful ba «yong to 
dwato in totorasl and oapargM to tacoal 

SM SOMIGS* 

Wood Botoneo The appototoo wli bo 
ratpcaiaWo tar liactitog a aicond year 
crdacgratoMia eowwin weed actoncowito 
an omphaala on anaioirM to loiaBen lo wood 
prapartlai astd Wl alao paMpatatn 


toachlno a tolar couiia dSuna vWi 
tfvmlcil and phyiteto pcoparaaa of wood In 
nMign to wood utlanien. Quiiiitotote 
PhDInvroed aetanoo or taUlad dlachiBru 
and a prawii potanttal tortaeoaiorc. 

Pita Balineo and Maiugamani The 
appototae wn bo lOBpcnwb tar u» 
laa^iiig ol Iho actanno (llannHliiBiy ol 
(uMi, ha bahadeui, flro waadiai) and dw 
mMbH ippiiadlon of In managamem to 
loraM liiiKto aito alao wdi bo ataMcM 
wdh CBino ro'oai bo leaaucltari, 

Wto Btoto foraai larvicba and wdh ovtar 
nginlaauona latponalUa tar ixaai Iro 
nuMoamM. OutMoattons: A PW In 
taroailii# aeionca oi to an apprapiliia 
ralBtid dUolpIlna laA pK/iiS, 
inlaOinBlaiii^^ 

apply tota ovoitob to tonal lira aclanea 
and nmBoamoriL AppUcania vMioul atiOi 
quaunoHion but wWi oonaMaraaio 
attoartanca to Fneal Ibo actanca Hto 
ihanagamani ara atoo oneeuragad to apply. 

A prawn pcdariM IH todtpondHd reaaa^ 

iaauamiiL 

TM UKcaaihil appicani In aicti j»Mtan 
«dll ba im Wd to oairy out Mapafidanl 
raaewch and aupanfisa postoi 

iiuddiw In too apodRadflaurnaf: F8 B8.t. 

AMotanwrH w9l bt: Rti B Hf ch FalkM 

iMrmaly up to girao yean wto) lha 

poulHtiy ol omnitan lo mastonm or lira 
ypara; Poaidocloial Fatlow notnuilty hw 
yitoi. vAh IN poaiK^ oranlonMiito 
muiiiuin Qt ihcoo mm. Upototoitm at 
Pa8owetSaidwPali(Mto&rantolMn ^ 
hid ol lya yoan wUh to* poMibllj/. 
awina tavtow, ot mappiAiiiiMirt to miitog 
aBaU.ApKNnM uUMir wfflN tar 
tour yoan In IN ilnl toaiirwa wlU) lha 

pnaalbOiy, aliarravianu, olappambiMMIa 

railing aga. 

Qranis aiejHwiirhdtoiMidalfoni and 
rameval Aiataianoa lowarda hoininB la 


? ,i'n t-; *n srevfco irr,iif,t;. 1 c 
CiCpi'.l >04 

14 V.4 siCi*«ir'..,iv<i Sdicnw 
I'.r A|J V 4 :'|n IJ.'jiCiCrTiOS M 4 t.-'ni;, lt. 1.4 
IS wai'cNm rrel>'...o<',irytvl«r,«»ir.i» 
iigrii nc' 14 rrai« an A^'yr.'incm cr 'o rra>r> 
jn a(;oflim»rir t.y n,iuiori ii «r.y ijtc 
2? S'Dirn-b^r I49S 

University ol Melbourne 
FIRST ASSISTANT - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

(Continuing of (Jmllad Tanura) 

Tho DcparvMni hat an acirva tawaich 
progtarnir« on wMHr impiviii. 
oitt.'iroucbio tfocodcra and auaitory evoked 
lesponw auOldmMry and onni 
pMigraduaro aiudania tor Maaiar ol Spence 
and Docih d PhikHophy cWgraai 
TTiO Oepodmant hH an acitva tesching 

3 nrrjna and iraiin 30 popgraduatt 
mieachyevinAudlologY iiaisonini 
0 Masior 1 dogrea by couiaa w4rk H in 
Aud^tagy TiieOcpirtriioniiaalMinvolvod 
A MKhtog undMgiaduaia mMicai tiiidenii 
iV'dpAiKc'.palocin Iho r>'Cl0radiiile irebiing 
ol E N T wrjMnC 

Appucania snguU nave n pMigraduaie 
quctricaiion In E N T aurgory (F R AC S or 
craquivDanii naHiKnaiperioncoin 
OwKig/ and « Audiology li daiirabla 
An npppnimoni may H made tar itiiee 
yeara or on a eoniinuircg bails, dapcnoihg 
on the quatitaaddna and eiponoiKO ol lha 
luccoaatai applieani 
30SoplDinter 1885 

LECTURERS - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

(TWO POSITIONS - LImliad Tanura) 
The appotruoai wi8 N dapecteo to N 
acUra to latoarch to wnM nudarn MikJi 
elmaihamilici PiatMOMOMilNgkanM 
appiicantc Mto lawaidi iniaiMis in 
gaonairy. lepotagy and oporattons 
reiMitii OuMacMilineiudatMChingof 
undargioduato level eoureoc to adarm and 
enginaorlng end posi^ lha lupanrUKto el 
poalgfeddiie anidcma 
The eppoMmiMia aie ai ilmiad Moura tar 
e period of ihreo ycera. comnaneinB lat 
JariMry t8S8 or ac aeon ni poacibla 
iNreailH. 

30 SaolemiMf 1985 


The University ol New South 
Waies, Sydnm 

LECTURERS - 
CENTRE FOR 
PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING 
STUDIES 

(TWO POSmONS - Rdf 1078. Tbnurd 
orloiHirabla •ppolrrtmanl) 

Bohiwl ol Chbinleal Enginoaiing and 
Indualrlbl Chamlalry 
TN iniiranay el New Souti Wataanaa 
bean deMt/iawd by dw Federal 
Qovemirioni an IN nalonal oarme tar 
taeOino and leaatoth In iTw ana of 
Mliotauin angliwarina Tha Canbu tat 
Pafadaurn Encpiaertog SliidtaacoordinatM 
toe Uihmliye MOvinaa In Pibolaum 
EiHlnearing and li raaponiBila tar toa 
toi^Mianlaiton ol AuiMM'a llrM 
infaivaAiato loaehhg prnBrarn In 

piNbMmacigiiiaanngmJjviBconiniarMa 

UECTURER IN FftODUCTION 
BNaiNEBRINQi Oudaf wil hPuda 
undnigradutoa and pniMradiiaia itacMnn 
me imardi. ApiwM ahoukt haw 
intoiilry upadancf to e8 and gw 
preducSon, an totofM in rtmich and a 
dbong cgnwillimni lo MbGMng. A Mohar 
degrao tn Petiolauin Engtoaoraig wouU N 
di atorwi l Mi. 

LSCTimRINDNLllNa 
ENOINeiNNQc Outlat WOI Induda 
mtarHJuaia laach^ and radwnh. 
Af^antoiNuU hno litouitty «qwtanci 
to ol and pw wad dfUitog md eompleaaa 
■nlMinitto raaaiRh md a airana 
o^linaidto teaching. A iMw^aa to 
PaWaum Engtoaartag «wil^ an 

adtfiniaga. 

_ TN ahow poaHloni ara avaltabia Nm 
Daotoniw 1806 and amtotoMrrt 
aMhrwBh tonimgienOwbaiiaela 
ooniiaolwito prmhion tor convaniantt 
taiub. 

TOctoNMOBB 

LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 

1^6 cm and one TWO positions) 

^UMHlNg^Collbfla Duniroois 

Faculty Pt MlWary taidlai , 

<h«» ailoni to englih DMiaiy ^'iriTand 
adularddp bniilni with rauareh and 
ii fflng apajlinwIninyaiMetBoih 
madtowl EngUi imalura of Auitnlan 
iiMtaiuid. 

TNauccesiW 
anal 


el a omi 
eoiwaiitan lo'Mniita, 


ynivanii/ or New Bouto WdwIdA 
jMiaUmpatanceFiefceAeidinv. ' 
878aplaii^lt85 - . (010868) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 


PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 


01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


uTf ROBE UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne, Australia 

SCHOOL OF PflYSlCAL SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION 

SCIENCE 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN SATELLITE COMMUNI- 
CATION (TENURABLE) 

Applications arc inviteJ for appoinlment to the posiiiun of Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer in the Dcparlmeni of Electronic and Coin- 
miinication Science, specializing in satellite and space comniunicn- 
(inns. Applicants should have expertise in iwo or more of (he 
following areas: satellite and ground-station systems, microwflve 
iinicnna design, microwave and radio communication Units, insiru- 
menialion for space communications, and signal processing. The 
successful applicant would be expected to take part in the Depart- 
ment's program of funded research and be willing to provide 
supervision of both honours and postgraduate students. The suc- 
cessful applicant would also be expected to participate in under- 
graduate iiMchiiig at .iny level. Applicants should hold a Ph.D. 
degree and possess profcssiunal research experience in ihc field of 
Siiicilite or microwave communications. Gosing date; 4 October 
ms. Ref.No. AOA)3I/004. 

LECTURER IN DIGITAL COMMUNICATION (TENURABLE) 
A lectureship in terrestrial digital communications is also available 
in the Department of Electronic and Communication Science. 
Applicants should have experience in the area of computer com- 
munications, interfacing and coding. A strong interest in local area 
network would be welcomed. Applicants should possess a Ph.D. 
degree. The successful applicant will he expected to lake an active 
pari in the Department's (caching and research programs. Closing 
date: 4 October 19S5. Ref. No. AO/031/008. 

Further information about the above two posts is available from 
Dr. L.W. Cahill, Chairman of the Department of Electronic and 
Communication Science (tel; (03) 478 3122 ext. 2036). 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 

LECTURER IN FRENCH (TENURABLE) 

Applicants must have training and research qualificalions in some 
areas of French studies (lilerolure, linguistics, civilization), native 
or near-native competence in the French language and some 
experience of teaching, preferably at the tertiary level. Whatever 
Ihc main area of interest, the successful candiduie will be expected 
IQ teach in other areas and in particular lo take part in practical 
language teaching. At present the Department of French is plan- 
ning to reorganise its courses with a view to providing, as an option, 
a programme of studies specifically centred on the needs of future 
teachers of French, and the suitability of candidates will ,ilso be 
considered In this context. Closing date: 4 October 1965. Ref. No. 
AOAI66/002. 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH (HXED TERM-.^ YEAHS)(Two 
Poslilorui) 

Applicsilons are invited from persons auallficd to teach in any area 
of English, American or Australian literature. Tertiary teaching 
experience in one or more of the following: Medieval nnd Renais- 
sance literature, English drama, Orcek tragedy in (rnnslatlon, and 
nineteenth century English fiction, could he an advantage. Cluiina 
date: 4 Ocrober 1985. Ref. No. AO/061A)14. 

LECTURER IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES (FIXED I'ERM— 4 
YEARS) 

Applicants should be qualified to (each in the area of the religious 
traditions of ancient Israel and Judaism. Preference will (k given to 
candidates with competence in both the Old Testament and Rab- 
bitde literature. In addition to teaching subjects concerning Juda- 
ism (he successful applicant will be expected to co-ordinate a first 
year subject dealing with the history of religion. Under certain 
circumstances, a fixed term appointment may be extended for a 
further period of up to two years. Closing date: 4 October i9SS 
Ref, No. AO/078/006, 

SCHOOL OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
A Research Associate is required to work on cyclic AMP metabo- 
lism and Ca^-t- mediated processes (including protein Phosphoryla- 
tton) in plants. The appointee wUl be a member of a research group 
headed by Dr. Gideon Polya in the Dcparlmeni orBiochemisiry. It 
» expected that the successful applicant will commence in 1985 
The position is funded by the Australian Research Grants Scheme 
for a penod of 2 years. Applicants must have a PhD in biocheraisirv 
or a dt^ly related field. Fimher deialls of the posiUon may be 

’^‘'"8 0^ telephoning (03) 478 3122 
wt. 2157. Applicants should ask two referees to send their con- 
fidential reports to the Staff Officer, La Troho University by the 
c^ng date, aosing date: 16 September 1985. Ref. No, ACW004/ 

WWa 

A«tn,Ui 3083, on dtlie. N«cmed S 

a cw of their appUcattons lo ttosSratary 
Assodathm of Commonwealth Universitleo (AddIs) m 


hoiibc^u .r 




IRELAND 

ELECTRONIC 

engineering 

TEACHING 

APPOINTMENT 

Appllcalions are Invited lof 
the Temporary TeacNng 
Appointment in Eiedroj^ 
Engineering for the 196S-6 
Seaelon, ending June 30 
1986. Salary IR£1,1Q0 pi 
month. 

Cloaing date for racelpt o) 
applications: SEPTEMBER 
24, 1965. Furdiar infom)i< 
tion from tha Regiatrar 

fttcan 

University of 
Botewana 

Appllctotione ure Invited for 
th« rollowtnu pcMte: 

PROFESSOR IN 

DEPARTMENT OP 

EDUCATIONAL 

FOUNDATIONS 

Quolirtcntlanet Maater'i 
Uegree lii Educetlun, prefer, 
abfy In EducatloMt 

Payriialuny/Outdance Hd 
Caunnnllliig. Pli.n. preferred. 
Tim eiiL'LriHHful cendldeM WfU 
hnvo n wUle range e4 eeperi. 
aiica III Tearlier Sduciilan, 
In-eni-vlco training end re- 
•enrrh aiJerAtlona ■! unlverel- 
ty Aiid ehould t>e In • 


paeltiuit to dnvelop nawproe- 
rAniniAti nnd uramoto rMMU 
acilvltlen of tlie DepartiBeitc/ 


Faculty. Rolevant teecMna 
anil odmlnlAtratlva aaperlean 
nt rha torilary lovel la a 
dovalnplng rotintry will tae ta 
added atlvantage. 

LECTURERIN 
DEPARTMENTOF 
AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 

CnndIdulnA nliuuld have ao 
M.A. nr Pti.l 1 . degrea^ta 
Afrlcnn lAitiiungee. tm 
atippliitnn %vlll bo muierwl to 
tnai'lt ttiv fallowtne: 
plninniii'it/niUMtelogy. , , 
iimi'pliuluHy/gyiiMU, hletarlrei 
nnd I'oiniHirntivo itncwlKta*- 
Prrfnn'ticn will lie otvon to 
<-undUln(«A wltli Soeojtw 
Kolnwnnu lilan. Pont avallacM 
linmndlulnly. 

Siiliiry: Pmrneeor PIO. 
l’UU.140 pur iinnuni; Lecturer 
1*9.004 • 1*17.399 peraitnuin. 

I■l'l^un lionofiPi for 
rntcu: 30% coiitroci 
of bd-tlr nuTary and greiulty 
36% nr liMaic oalary plue coo; 
Iran nOUmoii on luceenwi 
cnniplritoii «»f a twa-yeereae- 
trart. 

Appllrailona. wUJi 
and addraaeae of tnc«* 
aradumlc rofrreea. elio iMo..” 
addreaitad to tha Aeilet^ 
Reolatrar ‘Acaddmfc m« 

final. Univoraltyof Uotww. 

Private Dag 0033. & 

Botawaiia. Cloeine Cate, w 
Saptoniber 1989. 

Candidataa . Ijj 
ahould otao eancl a copy « 
their appUcoilond »o w 
Sacratary General. 
tton of CommonwMlWi 
vereltles * Appm. *• S^mf? 
Square. London WC1H or ■ 
..<91690> 111 

Deakin Unlvenlty 
Geelong, Australia 

ASSOCIATE 

professor 

PSYCHOLOGY 


L*J » 1 1 mtie F: 1 H Til 


Thle tenured o* 

located In »he Dldeton 
Coonltlve of 

Paycholosy in the 6chwl « 
Screncea. which 
A, P.8. «:cr«dlted4yaarg«^ 
rom In Paychology ••X de. 
poetaroduate reeeartn 
areas. 

Tho appolniaa 
pocted to provide dlW’”? gt 
»ho furihor 

tha Paycholoor Pf^’V’^uee 
parUculerly Cn hlgh^rj 
ectivltlaa, have a eyo*JJU^ 
search background, a «P"„. 
to oenerete high <tuiUi 7 
seoKh acUviiy and an 
to mdttvate others sUn»»r ' 

Applieenta «"«•* 5? 
for Riemberahlp of 
Ilan PsyehologTcel Bocteiy 

appointee should be 
take UP duUoa by 1 F^oro* 
1886. 

Salary SA46.S97 P-»- 

Applications 
rercnce number 9V|8> 
on SI October ^ 
should Includa a 
lum vitee and tha h^Traroee- 
addrossea of three 

Appllcetlona should 

the Pereonnel Brsneb. 
University. Vlctort*. 

Ha 3217. Appileanu roe<» 

In North Amarlea of 

should also send a rtpr ^ 
their application *i^%^lth 
elation of Conimonw^ 
Univarellles ‘AppMl. 
don Square. hYc dr- 

OFF. from where furthW^j 
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Universities continued 


UniverBityof 
Warwick 

...nitrations are liivltoil lor 

(a)TEACHING 

FELLOW 

0>)TWOENGLI8H 

L^fGUAGETUTORS 

fi,pl*mbar 198910 July 1QR6 

CM- rha cost of Tnaeliliiu 
tha duties will Involve 
ffdSng teachar trolnrrs i»n«l 
ftfo leacWhQ English 

iSd itudy eklUe «> poatgradti- 
^Mersaea otudoiiia. 

Agaitrante ahould prnfni^ 
Italy hive an XI- A- h* Applied 
iTMulstlCB and a* Inosi 5 
eKparlsnce of lenchlng 
iftd training overseaa. 

Selsry will be >ip to £3.900 
lot die period of tne 
meat. Befsrence No. 4/A/B9. 

p» the postB of Biigllah 
UBBuaga Tutor, the dutlea 
tTui mainly Involve teaching 
4 s^al Bngllah and ESP on 
(He Korean English Lannunge 

Pregramma. 

APPliranU ahould prerer- 
Aty havs an hf.A. raliited to 
I»llih language tnechlno and 
iiTmt three years aaperTenca 
ol leaching Enelleh to ovnr- 
u» atudentta. 

Salary will bo et an 
inreprlate point ou Other 
IWettd arale IB: (£6.600 - 
m.SSO) or lA: (£7.520 - 
tia.lSOt P.a. . f under ra- 
rtawt. Refornncp No. 4/3A/ 
tS/L. 

Further details and apnllcn- 
doa toms ara avnllabie from 
toe Regialrar. Unlvei-aliy ul 
Wanvtck. CoveiUrv CV4 7AL. 
Qmlaa date for opiiUcnllonn 
ta 14th Septembur 1UR5. 
(916481 HI 


The University of 
liverpool 

Deparintent of ElMitrlrwl 
Besuieerlng and Elt.-i.-trutih-M 

MASTER OF 
ENGINEERING 
COURSES IN 
MICROELECTRONIC- 
SYSTEMS AND 
TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Improve yuur ini iiui ih-mi- 
pqiSBnii psrilcliiAti' In one »f 
OMI active areuM nl klm-'ii'o- 
Kilt Pith A (lyniunb niMi wHI 
ratosped depariiiiimt. 

iBduatrial ly mm in-i> 
pluBi (St iM|gri>*>> •uiMiiul 
il.ODOt end M.k.t.*. iiriMilv 
•itavaliablK to MiniitulH emi 
•nflrwers wlahliMi t(* iiiMbHe 
toiLr BiporllM’ ill irtinli 1 
errMIrod their rurt'erv. Ap- 
mnsis Rimuiii 1 h' iMiiunir^ 
graeatea In EnnliiKi'rlmi nr 
totooca (liwluiiinu MhiIii-iiiii. 

Fhvsira niiil i>ll)i<i miIm 
^• iwlth Mumi- omm-i 1 i-im •* (M 
ttocironjca mnl 

Tlia couraen mu ior isvHvr 
tognuii MnrUnn 7 Oriuber 
hW, end cuvnr (HiiNirtimt 
nt 

■inii liwiruimiiitMtlnii eiiil 
wiroi Inriudliiii iiihrmi- 
[Wtiiora and iliujiui M'liial 
Pwiilna. Etaperlmriiliil 
and an industrially re« 
uvant protect le rarrieil «>in. 

furthnr detolli, end up- 
mmilon rorms write lo the. 
gWiilons OfflL-er. (M.Eiiu. 
SSjraa). Dapartmeni of Elei- 
^i. ®"AlhB0rlnn end Eloi - 
goruts, OntverHtv of Liver- 
Qb4b«P' 14T. Llverpunl 
«A89 bX.(51649i hi 


Maisey University 
Palmerston North, 

Hew Zealand 

CHAIR OF 

agronomy 

|s?,*Ubebly qualified i.er- 
UjB Boalllon id Pro- 
bi Agronomy. The 
ag gl*9 wm also |*e liend (d 

to lhapS, T.**** AnroiioMiv 
of Aqrli ultiirul 
^ BertlcuUbral Kcliiiiiea. 

teerKiii*."** should have 

to I lS5S" PVldeju e 

Wtt ni*irt reseerr.li 

ogroMMinv. Tim 

**h>notBv nuvtwiB 

irop anronimiy. 
tWcutiirStS.' P'?"* breadlii.,, 

-K, 

JS ff.. Prrsoiifc vsltta 

Ej^ta8l3®*ni both under- 
S'*** tad ,2 PJ>'iuraduute 
tap to stlniuleti. r*. 

jivnir 

reviBw?;* ««urrentl> 

S&iijf'i dPiails mu> 
2S2?'*' AtaSlin" 

■ HI 


The University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

PROFESSOR 

OFTEAGHER 

EDUCATION 

Aiiiilli-iitloiM <irn Invited fur 
rlie nbuvii-iiiuiiUuiiod uoat Ik 
tliu l-'uL'iiliy uf Cdncutioii. Tlin 
PrrifesHiir will bu niaiinnalhli, 
lor tlie (ll•vl•lu|)lllOllt uiid nva- 
liiiitliiii of (lie Tnnclinr Ediira- 
non Pi-ngrnninin. Tho post la 
riindod lu St July 1987 In the 
Hrat liiBtniicn. Appllcnnta 
Rimuld liiive had nxuorlcnca In 
ilio ti-iiliiliig of aRL-uneJory 
m-huul tnaRliora and bu rompe- 
toiit to provide nL-aUiiinlc nnd 
arinilnlati-ativu loniiarahlp for 
a |ll•o|,ramm^ whinh Involvne 
cloaiily Iniofiruiud tlieinallc 
auiii-onrlii-K to tPiicher educa- 
tion. AiipIlLunta Hhoiild nlao 
apoi-iry tholr toachlng In- 
loresle In detail, relating 
liicBC to thu eduRatloii dlacl- 
plliiua and tn tlia motliodoloay 
or pai-tlrular aubjacta on tha 
achool currlrulum. The 
appoititiiA will lin eNpectorl to 
oaBuma diitloa aa aoon aa 
ponelble. 

, R»nne: TTSB1.7SB - 

111,372 per annum. Unfur- 
iilahnd nrcomniodatlon at a 
rentul of 10% of nalary. or 
furnlahed at 12ita% or houa- 
iiig nllownnca at 20% of pan- 
aloneble salary. F.S.S.U. 
Study and Travel Oram. Up to 
rive full pastaagea (at approvad 
rotes) on appointmont snd on 
normal termination. 

DatBlIad applltatlon giving 
full particulars of qiiallflca- 
kloitta and experience, date of 
birth, marital alatus and the 
namoB nnri addraasas of three 
refarees should be aent aa 
aunn na posalbla to the neg* 
Isti-nr. UWI. St. Anuuxtlne. 
Trinidud, West liullea. Fiirth- 
Bi- pnrtli-ulurM of (Ite poet will 
bo BRiit to all appllrimta but 
ore uNu iivullahle fi'nin the 
Bs(-i-(ilat-y ttoiiei'nl, AmocIo- 
tlon or nommonwoiiltli Uni- 
vni'alMos lAppls), 36 Curdnn 
Snooi-i:. London WCIH OPF. 
151631)1 HI 


Massey University 
PRlmcrston Nortli, 
Now Zenlaud 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERIN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Applli'utlnns iin* Invited fnr 
Ihc abuvn iioalllun In thu 
Duparlinent uf Fund Ti>clmo|- 
(igy. AnolU’iinis ahmild be 
siiiinhlv (itmliflcd In Tcclinolo- 
nv. r.ngliiccrinn uc Hi Icm •< iiml 
imvc ntiixfiiincc III ili» Kiml 
Indiisii’v or npiilhnl fmiil re- 
aenri’h, 1 ’Im> l>ci»irMni-nl In 
iHii’ih'Uiiirlv liiierciii'ii in flll- 
Imi Hu- i»>'.ltii>it (viili -III ■li■|•h• 
cnut vvilli ••aoi-illHC In Imiil 
oriM eHshm. 

Ihn stiMdShlul iiMpllciuM 
will he I’oinli’cd h> pnrt)i’liHiiii 
In nil iippiMpi'iiitK napmtH of 
ihc ihniuriimhii'e ni tlvlllns. 
In Ihc HcMHi’liiinnl. loud hcI- 
ent e, piMilncm’lmi niiil rninitid 
stddedM iirtt intciiridcd In ihii 
1 ’ciichlng »r i-iHHl Tri'hiiology 
ul nil ll•vld><. ii-oiii imduriirmlii- 
nic to I'li.l). the Dcimrlmmit 
14 iilMo rictoiHiHlidc for 
leui Idnii liiiliv Tci iHioliMiv lit 
liloloiiiii iimt iiuHliirtiihluld 

IiiVcIh. 

Animliitiiiciit will he on Ihu 
Hbiiloi' I.riim-cr or l.citiii’iii' 
Slide iiiiorilhni to iiiiullflni- 
llima •Mid capcrlriiir. hnliii'y: 
biMlIor l.crliii-Rr NF.S'4'J.4S0 - 
32.682. Lci liirui-N/.»23.623 - 
27. 92b laulorlcs oi r ui iireHriit 
■iioler review). 

I'urlhcr details of ihn posl- 
iloii together with the •uiidl- 
iluiiv of iiMpbliiiiiieiit nioy be 
nhiahicd fruni llie bccreoiry 
llencrid. Asaoilalloii ol Cum- 
inoiiwMoltli Uiilvui'talileta 

lApiilsl, 36 Cordon Square. 
London VVCMI OPF. or the 
Itenltatrur uf the UiilvcrsMy. 
wtm whom BppIliollonN i-lo»e 
on 37 hrptembvr 1985. 
151637) H> 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

VISITING 
LECTURER 
IN FINE ARTS 
(DRAWING) 

Applliaiiuns arc liiMtcd 
tr.iin hidiuMy niislUlud pur- 
vins lor tht, nltuve poMllun In 
Ihc Hi hiinl nl i- Inr Arts for the 
1‘Jbh Ai.adrinic Vi-ur. 

Appll'ents should hn pro- 
fchsloiiully ctalablishi-d In their 
iiiolor Mi-lil. have a p.irtlcidnr 
Iitinrrsi in. and aldlilv to 
teadi, lirawing end bu pre- 
uarrd to roiidnrt wnrkaltipe in 
n'ri>fifsvlnnel PrartIrR’ m re- 
iJturS to lirawing. 

Applirunts mutt be able lo 
r(«inm*-nrediitiri* i«i Inter man 
lOFehiiury 1916 and to leain 
fiom 3 .Murih 1986. 

IlK! eniulumanl. pert ol 
whirli may be devignoled a* ii 
liaviil uliowonie, Kill be si 
Ihc rule of fiF923.632 lu 
827. 928 prr Mniiiiin. 

F iirUier inror/nalloiynay he 

ohiaincd from A*)" ,|f,! 

liIcB. Attiny Head of th" 
Hchrtul I/I finii Arts. 

Oindlilonsol Appolidmvni 
indv iw obtained {?«»"_**'* 
Awiv.liiUon **Pi"”*S.*I 

Lialili Oiilverelilei* 

.\6 Coidoii Kqunrs. l.omlon 
went OPF'. 

AupiPBilufls tloae 

Hraistrer. ifnlverjHv 
tcrfjurk. Prlkolu fls'l. 
church. Nf w 111 

.XlMotfHr I9B9. fSI633» m 


L,E.l/lUKI5KlN 

THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applicants shnnld havu a 
uiilvnralty liunmira denrou und 
Pi'‘'(®riibly hitilier •Irgrciib In 
civil unalnnerliiit. with 
toacitliiii or resnsnli dapcrl- 
*>*'*n"Poria(lon nnd 
trnrric eiiglnoorliig, coiiatnic- 
iion mnnogoinant or constnic- 
tlon inatorisls: and ahould 
P^VJfahly bn niumhera of the 

or hold other appropriota pru- 
resalonul qtiaUricstluns, 

Annum solary isupornniiu- 
tTii-*, 'l-nulni acals: 

HK8160.9B0 260.100 

(approx. £14.770 • 24,690- 
K*.”’‘v5i)-®9ulvalniit as ut July 
26 , 1985). Stortlni) aalary will 
depaiid on nnallflcBtluna and 
experience. At current retea. 
■alBj-tos tax will not oxceod 
17% of groBS Income. Houa- 
■,” 18 . ■?*“"*/**■ ■* • rental of 
7M% of salary, chlldrcn'a 
oducatlon nllowance, leave, 
and msdIi'Hl bensriis are oro- 
vlded. 

Further particulars end ap- 
pllcutlon forma inny be 
obtained from the Secretary 
Cenarel, Association of Com- 
monwanlih Universities 

■Appiai, 36 Gordon Sniiara, 
London tVClH OPP, or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Seeretery'a Offlcu, University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 
Closse 22 November 1985. 
IS 1638) HI 


UMIST 

Department of Computation 

LECTURESHIPS 

Due to an axpension In iho 
Department of Computation 
applIcatloiiB era Invrted for 
four Lnctureshlpa. 

Tho arena or Interest lire (ai 
Sortwera EnHineorliio in tha 
widest Nenae. Logeiher with 
othnr ALVEV-supportad 
orensiVLSI. MMI, IKHBi, and 
(b> liirnriiiailon Proceaalng In 
tho widest souse, Including 
SyxtoniN AnnlyelB und Data 
Proinusliio. 

AnplIi-aniM shuiild have u 
npod first duuruo In 
Cnmputliiq/Coinguior 
ScluncK/Computsr Enghiaar- 
Inu. Mathematlca or other 
rtiliitnd sciRiice, riilvvani re- 
enorcli or liidusirhil axperl- 
eiire and a sb-ung liiteraat In 
Joining n maeurrh group 
working In ono of the above 
nreus. 

ContmeiiL-lna ealBrlne for ail 
iiosta will he within the ecale 
£7.520 • £14,929 pur annum 
funder review). 

nenueil fur awpllruupn 
forma and furilior partlrulars, 
(juoHng ihn rnforenen CtiMf 
T53. xhoiiUI bn sent to tho 
Fsnthlishm>>nt Hi-rilon. Itng- 
iHiriir'H llrpni iniMiti. llMillT, 
l*U iliix BB, Miiiichoetor M60 
IQD. The ilealnii dain In 14 
Knpiiiinhnr 1984. (6I64III Ml 

PLEASE MENITON 
THE T/H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tilt! Univorsily of 
MancheNter 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Appllr iithJiis urn liivliri] fur 
tlir ■•■•St ■•! scKiiiil IVi!|,uly 
Llhrnrlnti In i|ic .litlin llylmul.s 
University LIhr.iry ol ,Mun- 
chesliir, tdiiubli- friuii (Inla- to 
he urraiiipid. The ilinlcs oi thn 
post will lie |■rll■lllrlly mlni|. 
nisiruilvo tvllh vniphiiHl<i on 
tlir suiturviMlon of oil lllirnry 
Blarr mill sri’Vloi and rnspunsl • 
bMIty frir IjilllilIlKiit silU p(|iilp- 
mciii. Atiplliaiils should have 
a nuud li.jiiriuis dainruu snd 
wide expi-rlDMi;'> c/f academic 
llbrarlos. Ilcauarch BHpni leiKb 
and u aouiid knowindge of 
computei'-baseri library op- 
nrailons wnuU) ha an ndiUtluii- 
dI udvaiitauA. 

dalnry will be on Grade IV 
uf the sralea for Hi^nlur Lib- 
rary Staff, minimum £18,070 
p.a. funder revlewi with su- 
perannuation. 

Particulars and application 
forms (returnable by October 
4th) may bn obtained from tha 
neelstrar. Tha Unlveraiiy, 
Maiichesior MIS 9PL. Quote 
ref. 204/B9/THES. iSI661l HI 

University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

I Amended Advortliementi 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the above position from suit- 
ably qualiried appllronte from 
any field within Boclology. 
however thou with n special 
Intorast in toachlng Soclgj 
Theory and/or Philosophy of 
Social Science may bo given 
preference. 

The sulory for Lecturers Is 
on a BCOlB from NZS2S.622 to 
NZ827.02B per nnnum. 

Further pertlciilsrx and 
Conditions of Apnolnlineiit 
may be obtuinod from: Tlio 
Aeeaclailon of Common- 
wenllh Universities (Apiiis), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF. 

ApplIcaClons, close with the 
Rnglslrur, University of Can- 
torbury. Private Beo. Christ- 
church, New Zealand, on SO 
September 1 9BS . (5 1 632 1 H 1 

The University of 
Leeds 

Scliool of Economic Sttidlsa 

LECTURER 

(ECONOMIC 

HISTORY) 

Appllratlons are Invited for 
the above poet, tcutabte (or s 
fixed period of one yenr from 
October 1989. 

Onsn to r.nnilUlnirg wUh a 
veuil hunum's dngrre tn Ern- 
iinmlr lllHhiry ur it riilotnd 
lUerlpMiHi und ll•lcvunl poHt- 
grnUnaln expiirlence In any 
arnn uf Btoiinnilc lllulnry- 

Hlllitiv Witllitt lh« I'lllMIM 
L1.52U - XI8.15U (iimler r*- 
view) un the aeudemlc ei'Uin 
for LociiirnrH. ocrordlng lu 
oipi. nnulHItnilnnsniid i>xpurl- 
onrn. 

AMpIli'Utlon fvrmn and 
fnrllinr particulars /nay bn 
obloliteri from tha Roiilsimr, 
The university, Lsirds I.H8 
gjT ciuoflnn mforenve iiit. 
31/41. Clusing date for nn- 
pMca^l^ns 9 Bopiembcr 


Fellowships 

continued 


Administration 


Fellowships 


THE UNIVHSiTY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA - Perth 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (POSTDOCTORAL) 

Up lo (ouf RcMMfch FeNovrthips will be offeied, lo be uLen up 45 won as 
poHibte In 1986, bui no laler than twelve monlhs after the nie of offer. 
Appoinimenl will ndimally be for two yean in the fiiil insUnra; Fellowships 
may be renened (or a third year, bul only in competition wltti new app ra- 
liom. Follows who are appolmed for two yean in the firsi nstanre wall be 
ronuir^ lo join ihe Superannuation Scheme for AuflralUri Universities 
(5SAU) The Fellowships will be tenable in the following academic depart- 
nienis for work in die broad areas staled below: 

Analomr and Human Bloloxy; The field of Steicology 

Biochemltlry: Analyni ol gene etpresifoo using ncomtmanl una 

^ilEn^niNriiu; fnvejlfgation of mining In a stratified fluid 
Matheinatlc*i Croup theory and combinatorics 
Microbiology: Mol«ular analvih on llavivirus genomes 
Pharmacolo^i Drug MetibofWfn 
Physics; Electron Seaming in Aumic Physics 
rhyMorri Molecular biMm of hepatic carcinogenev^^ 

The Fellowshlpi are Intend^ for yoonaer, accomplished resMfch workers 


research capaoiiiiy; iney are not nunne ly avauauicii/ ■ -^o-:rr 
jifisofihe Univorsily of Western Aurtralla-CommencIngSa aiv willbewilhin 
iltp range of S A22.614-S A25.905 per annum. The re^al allowance for an 
anpoirtee from ouMide AusiraKa » cwiemy a ® 

lA3 6)6.Aoplicailons in duplicate selliiig oul full personal partlojIaB, 
nualificailons and lelevani eipeiieiKe should reach the Sta ffin g 
University of Western Auslralla, NedPa/ids, W^m Australia, 60(^y JOih 
ieotawibef. IMS. Copies of the principles goj^lng Univefs^ 
Fefiowililps aie available from the Staffing officer; or from ihe Swr^ry 
Germral Association of Commonwealth unlversillei 36 Cordon 

Sewarp London WClH OPF. Appileanis should arrange for three referees 10 
wile ro the Staffing Officer before the closing date. 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements In 
The T.H.E.S. should arrive not later than 
10am Monday preceding publication. 


University of 
Oxford 

Wolfson College 

STIPENDIARY 
JUNIORRESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
EAST CENTRAL 
EUROPE 1860-1960 

The Lnvarhulmu Trust lias 
■nodo evellnhla n grant for 
roKOarch r>n demography and 
political chongi* In East Crn- 
troi Eiirono 1850-1950. Ap- 
plicatluna ore Invited from 
men and women with Ihe 
appropriate experienoo und 
aualifUacioiis to conduct ro- 
aaorch In thia field. The Col- 
lege will look for an histarlnn 
or dnmoarapher with n hinh 
degree of numerate skllla end 
a good knowlndn" of German 
and Czech, or another Slav 
laiiguuge. The Pellowahlp is 
teiieblo fur two yeore, renew- 
able for n fiirilier twn yeaie 


eubject to eallafuctory re- 

? ortB. The commencing date le 
tat January 1296 lor an ear- 
Her or later date by agree- 
montt. 

Thn annuel atipend le 
E5.427 pliin any gcnernl per- 
centage Inr reuoe In urtulemic 
aalariee owai-dad after 31 
March 1985, togetlier with 
Collone housing, nr on nllo- 
wonco In llnu. and Common 
Table menlfl. The closing date 
for application* Is 19 October 
1985. 

Purtlier parilcularH ere 
obtainable from tho Presl- 
dent's Secretary. Wolfson 
College. 0X2 6UD. 

151654) 112 


National Advisory 
Body 

fovPublicSector 
Higher Education 

EXECUTIVE 

OFFICERS 

Two potais ere nviiflable aa 
purl of the team supporllng 
Iho work of (ho Deputy 
Scerntnry. whostr reeportslhf- 
Mtlota Inriudii arndeinic plan- 
niiiq. taubjocl siudlus end 
liaison with Instliutlons and 
local authorltlsH In iho Mid- 
lands and Nurili Enat. 

- A n I ntoresi In h Igher od ure* 
tIon planning and policy lasuea 
la dnxlrable tngether with ota- 
pnrlencn Of ednilitlslrntlon In 
en Inatltublon of )■ Igher educa- 
tion. vnllrtetinu body or atml- 
lar DdiicBtfonnl orgaiiiaalinn. 

Cnnimenritin ualHry within 
tha range £8,532 - £9.733 
Incluelve of London Weight- 
ing. PosBlbllity of progrea- 
alon, Hubjeci to porformenra 
review, to the range £9,738 • 
£11,910, Ini'liisivo of London 
Weighting. 

Applltatlon forme and 
further particulura from: 
NAB. Moiropolla House, 22 
Percy Street, London WIP 
OFF. Tel: 01-637 11S2. 

Cloaing dote: Friday 20 

September 1 985 . (5 1 642) M IS 


Polyteclinics 


LECTURER IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Candi(jat&s should be graduate State Registered Phys- 
iotherapists who have recent research experience and 
preferably hold a teaching qualification. 

Salary scale: £B,68B - £12,777(bar) - £t3,716 (under 
review) 

AppiJcatlon forms end further partloulars may be 
obtained from The College Secrelery, Queen Margaret 
Collage, Ciarwood Terrace, Edinburgh EH12 6T8. 
(Telephone 03f-339B1 11 Ext 264.) 


Sheffield City 
Polyleohnic 

FociillirariliiBlnaseand 

Manaonmoiii 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

FINANCIAL 

INTERMEDIARIES 
FUNDS FLOWS 

Appllrailona are Invited 
from well quellfJed peraons 
for Ihe above two poata to 
commenre dutlea from lit 
October 1985. 

Tho auccaaeful applicant 
will form part of a group 
reaearchlng Into tho recent 
structural changea in eoui-ces 
of funde for Bntleh financial 
Intermedlarlea and Iheir Im- 

R IleatJona for private sector 
nanclng. 

Salei>’ Scale: Reeearcher 

■A' CS.424 • £6,153 par 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 
£7,548- El 4, 061 
(pay award pending) 

Requir«d (rom 1 Sepiemtor 19B5 or 
as Boon 88 possible Uiaraaflar; 

I. Loclurer lirSiritor Ltoturar In 
eoonomloa 

To asBums raaponsblllty lor (he Eco- 
nomics component of the BA (Hone) 
In Social Admlnlslration, and to make 
8 ma|or contribution to the malhoda ol 
eodal Invssllgallon ByBsbus. AbiNly to 
oonlrfbuie to the Ihifd year epeciallsi 
study, Housing, would be an advan- 
tage. Candidates should be quBillled 
in Economics vvIHi a further quadllea- 
Uon Sodai Polley/Admfnieiralfon. 
Ftasaerch expeflanea will be 
expeeied. 

3. taclwrer IbSanlM Leolurer )n 
Soelal Adnilnletratlon 
To teach In tha cora area ol Sodai 
Policy end AdmlnUrallon and in the 
epsdallst iludy area of eHher Sodai 
Services or )4ouelng. Millty lo con- 
Irlbuie to Ihe devel^inent o( a con- 
textual study in Psychology is 
eBsentlal. Cwdidaies ehould po^ 
BOSS a higher degree in Social Policy 
end Administration, end a (Tret degree 
in tha Social Sciences, preferabiy 
Psychology, would be desirable. A 
professionEd qualHIcatlon or 
eiqiaffence in Social Services andfw 
Housing would bean advantage. 

Application forme and further 
datalle available from the Pereon- 
Ml Department, Brighton Poly- 
leohnlo, Mithrae Home, 
Mouleeeoomb, Srlghton BN2 4AT. 
Telephone: Brighten 693696 Ext 
3636. 

Cloaing date: 20 September 

(030»1)| 


■A' ca 

onnum. 


Application furma end 
further detelle ore available 
front the Peraoniiol Officer, 
Sheffield city Polytcchnie, 
IfalforUa . Hoiiie, Pltxalafi ' 
Square. SheHleldSI SBOorby 
telephoning C074BI 20911, 
Ext. 2SB7. Clcralng date for 
receipt of completed forme: 
13th September 1985. 

Sherrield city Polytechnic 
la an Equal Opportunltlea Em- 
player. (S1698f HS 


Brighton Polytcohnic 

Department of Electrical A 
Electronic Engineering 

TEMPORARY 0-76 
FTELECTURERII 

£7.548 -£12,099 pro rale 

(under review) |^> 

Required for the period 1 
Snpteinbcr 1985 lo 31 August 
1BB6 to lecture to first end 

B nsaibly second year Honours 
'agree studeiita in one or 
more of lha RIecironicta (Com- 
puting) CIrnulc Theory areae. 

Candidataa should poasess 
a good honours degree and, 
preferably. have some 
teaching experience. 

Further dacaila end applica- 
tion forms from tha Prrebnnel 
Dapartmeni . Brighton 

Polytechnic, Mouleerooinb, 
Brighton HNS 4AT. Tel: 
Brighton 693955. Ext. 2937. 
Cloaing date 10 Septembert r- 
19B5. f!)16S5> IIS 


*. .i-V 
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Polytechnics continued 


Research and Studentships 



NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Humanities 
School of Modern Languages 

Temporary Lecturer II 
In French Studies 

R»l No A45 Bfi 

Applications oro invited from suiiabiy guaiiiiod eiporienced candidaies lor 
post, created by the absence of a member ol staff to leach m Frartce and 
lerabio fiom October 1st 1985 to 30 June 198£ The successful candidate 
will contribute toihe leaching olconlemporary French language. Familiarity 
with language laboratory and or inicrprelinglechniques will be an asset. 

Burnham FE. Lll £7,548- £12,099 per annum 
(Pay award ponding). 

Ra<adver1fsement 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 
(3 POSTS) 

Researcher 'A' £5,91 (Hl 6,657 
(Pay award pending) 

Faaiilly of Buafneii Management 

School of Melhemotlce ft 
SiatletlcB/Operotlona Menagemenl 

not. nA3.'85 

Applicairons Invited from candidates with, or expecting to obtain, a gocxl 
honoure degree In an approp/lale sul^ect for h research project Invesbgat- 
Jng the way Jn which companies and email businesses should select the 
control parameters lor thoir Stock Control systems. The project will involve 
Investlf^lions into company profiles, company stock recording s^tems. 
Operational Research fnvaniory models, and computer simulations of 
Inventory control aystams. Experience In Industry would be an advantage. 
The appointment Is inlUairy for a period ol 2 years. You will be expecteo to 
rsgisler (or a higher degree wllh CNAA. 

School ol Mathsmalloa & Slotlatfca 

Rol: RA4/65 

ApplicBilons Inviled from candidates with, or expecting to obtain, a good 
honours degree In Mathemeifci or arelated discipline lor a research project 
developing mathematical modala for the flow Induced vibratfons of lube 
arraysin haalexchangars. Theappoinlmeni IslniUallyfora perlodof 2years 


commencing Seplemosr 1985 with the possibility ol renewal for a third year. 
You will be expecled to register for a higher degree with the CNAA. 

Faculty of Community & Social Studlae 
8(^001 ol Behavioural Science 

Rel: RAS'SS 

Required for a prolaci titled-. "Anti amoMno propaganda: Ha EtfectWenass 
and the Role ol PeraonaHty end ModvatlonFactora*. The appointment Is (or 
an Initial period of 2 years with a posslfe exientfon to 3. You should hold or 
expect to obt^ a good honours degree in Peychol^ and be wHUna to 
regl^ lor a higher degree (M.PhH or Ph.D), 

For luithar detalle and appHaatlon forme please call our 24 hour 
lelephoneenawBiliM eervloe 083232128 or wrileenolosina bIooIscbd 


lelephoneenawBi1i*g eervloe 083232188 or wrileenolosing afoolscep 
tee to Miee Blela Thorpe, Senior CterhJRecrultinint), Neweaetle upon 
Tyne PoWteahnlo, Eineon Building, Ellison Plaoa, Newoastle upon 
TyrM NET 8BT to whom oompletad forms should be returned quoUng 
the ret. by 13lh September 1WB. iimub) 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

CAD UNIT - COMPUTER CENTRE 

SENiOR LECTURER LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN CAD STUDIES 

Due to the expanalon of CAD atudlea and eppllcatlona within the 
PoMechnlc, two new poeto have been created within the CAD Unit. 
AppHcallona are Invited for the above poets from persons poeaasa* 
ing suitable quBlIficallons end experfence In the relevant aubleot 
matter. 

Ideally the aucoesslul candidates should poaaasa a good honours 
degree to a relevant dtsclpllne, with a specialisation In computer 
graphics, and should be capable of lecturing al advanced level In 
2D and 3D computer Bfftpncs. and thoir appllcallon in the CAD 
Held. 

Experlenoe In the use olApoVo computers would be an edvanlege, 
bui ts not considered essential. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer II • e7.S4S*£1 1 ,175 (efftolenoy bar) - 
ei2,0B9per annum . 

Senior Lecturer • C11,176-£13,126 (work bar) • 
£14,061 per annum. 

Appolnimenta wid be made at Senior Lecturer level, for persons 
with the appropriate qualllicBUona end ewertence, but tho max- 


imum salary at appointment win be £1 3,1 2B par annum. 
AppHenilon forma may be obtained from Ihe Personnel Section, 
Taesside Polytechnic. Borough Ftoad, Mlddlesborough, Cleve- 
land, TS1 3BA, 

Telephone (0842) 218121 Exlenalon 4114. 
dosing dale lor applicellons: 1$ September, 1865, 

'An Equal Opportunity Employer' 


'J'hJinii'S Polytechnic 

S. I I i>t 

Aillllllllsll .III' III 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

r'lmilMuli'M iliuiilii hiivv Q 
III M ili-iin"' tinii J |ir»f>*ssli>iiiil 
ciiiulifl' 111(1111 ur hliilior tluiirx,'. 
I*r"(rri;ii,''i svJII be r>,r 

>-\|ierl>'iiiP ni‘ lilitn itl In 
piitrr nii|ilUiilli>iib III 11,‘iuuiic- 
Inn. [-.kiiFrils*, In iiiuliinuilun- 
>1] rinuncc, oiiviinrrJ luruuiii- 
iiin pr.it'llin ur ainull flrin 
s&»u-iiin wuiilJ b« vnluiihk. 
C'linillilHtr^ fur u nrliKlpdl 
In. iim'bliip vvlll hMv» lu cln> 
ini,iifclriite uiilsiniiciliiq 

AVHtIf mil' MlilMvomcnts unci 
loiuiiTslilp i»utt‘iiilnl. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS 
POLICY 

tu tnaih III iiiiiltiriinitluiilv 
anii llinliur Nnihiiial Dliiloinn 
l»v«il niul lu dfivalxp ilic iiort- 
fnilt, i>r Hliori rniirNon ror 
nmniMinm HiirJ uwni'i h nf smiilJ 
biialn'iMun. Appllciiiitii aliuiilil 
hnv« a poalui'acliiBtu iiunliflrn* 
lion unci rec<<nt rninvuiit In- 
■luairlnl (ixporlnnce, 

Brhoul urCoinpiiUiioaiicI 
Inrormatlon Tuclninlofly 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

IVornrancc will bp given tn 
■ppllcoiita wllh experience In 
th« field or ArUriciBl 
IntplIluoiice/ISxnert Syeiome 
but other epecloliiRie will be 
considered. Active Involve* 
moni In research and consul- 
tancy will el*o be an advan- 
iBQe. 

School of Macarlala Science 
ond Phyalcu 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN MATERIALS 
SCIENCE 

The poat la tenable ror two 
yeara. Condldataa ihould poa* 
aaaa a sooil honoura degree In 
Macerlala Science, Phyalea or 
Chemlacry. The peraon 
appointed will teach aapacte 
of Matarlale Science to non- 
oura desree atandord and eon- 
tribute to a reaaarch program- 
ma on chemical aanaura. na* 
■eqrch eNRarlonoo In modified 
potymar mambraiMa. eenduot- 
Ina non-atolahlomalrlc oxldaa 
or paa/lon aanaltlva MOB da* 
vioea would be an advaniaaa, 

Balanraealegi Principal Lec- 
turer crajaa • cis.afe (ban 
Sainlor Lecturer 
lia.aia < £i4,iaa rban • 
419.098, Lecturer 11 £8^986 - 
£13,137 all inoluaive (under 
revlawi. 


PLEASE MENTION | 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING I 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS I 


Further partlculara and ap* 
Plication form from tha etaf* 
ring Orricer. Tliamaa 
Porytechnle. Walllnaton 

Street, London SB18 6PP, to 
be returned by 17th Saptom- 
bar 1989. 

Themaa Polytaehnta la an 
a^^a^o^portunltiaa employer. 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
. Department of Physics, 
MathematicBi & 
Computing 
LECTURER n/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
PHYSICS& 
INSTRUMENTATION 

Appllcattona are Invited (ram 
Qood nonoure graduatae In an 
- 'raprlate.dlaclpuiia to Join 
• iM Soliool or Phyalea. Theauc* 
caaarul candidate will be 
axpectad to taach electronlca 
and inatrumentation and aup* 
port botli atudent projects and 
tiia School'a reaearch pro* 
aratnme. Tha ability and 
anthualaani to maintain a 
raaeai*i;h activity la or conald* 
arable Importance In thia 
appointment. 

? al>iW Sealaa: LH 'CT.54S- 

\im iB%ti 

Award Pondino. 

Por, further detalla and on 
^form, ratumablB 
w 17tb aeptembar 1B8S, aand 
L a^reaaad envelope 
markM T/746 to tha Sacra- 
Colyiachnlc. 

pDH. Manchaator Polytachnlc 
A. oquol opportunltiaa 
amnlpyer, 

(Bloefl) HS 


BiUddlesex Pokteolmic 
School of Law 
PARTTIME 
LECTURER IN 
COMPANY LAW 

to toncli In the acadanilo iaa> 
Igjh ovPtambaf 

Appllcania ahoulcl send a CV 
ami tlio iiamaa of two raferpoa 
to: Dr. D. Suoarman, (Rof. 
A647A). Head of Sonool of 
Law. MIddInaaK Polytnchnle, 
the I 
4RT. 


SlicfTieldCity 

Polytechnic 

Ijuiijrliiii.'iit of Ari ounlomv 
anil (.•■niP'inv AUiiilnlsIniilon 

RESEARCH 

APPOINTMENTS 

bursaries 

l.'iiiiiis arr uvullabir fur two 
Uiirsnrli'x (roni !»• OMObrr 
IVfl4 (or btiKb’iUH wishlim to 
rt-dlsUT fur II liltiher Jugrufi In 
onr u( ihc lolluwinii ureen:- 

Financial Accounting 
Management 
Accounting 
Information 
Systems 

Applicanrs ehuuld have 
Pltlier a good honours degren 
or II prufrailonBl qualification 
In an appropriate area. 

'■ill' HiirHJry will he In the 
ramie £3. SOD • £4,D00 p.n. 

FuriliHr iii(ui'niailon may lio 
Mhtniiiod (rum: C, Hutch- 

inson. Dupiiriinoiit of Accuun- 
laiicy and Cuinpany Admlnla- 
iratioii, Slinirivld CKy 
Polytechnlr, Pond Street, 
Shorriuld SI IWD lu whom 
ajipllcatloiia, tonothrr with 
Ihti iiamna and addrossoa of 
Iwu rerareca. should bn aont 
by 13th deptoniftur. 

(91435) H3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

□apnrtmonl of Electrical and 
Electronic Englnoarlne 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£9,181 - £5,910 per annum 
(pay award pending! 

Appllcatlona are invited for 
the post of Reaearch Aaalstant 
to Join a team working on the 
elmulatlon and design of pro- 
tection schemes for Indualrlal 
power aystama. The project la 
part of a continuing reaearch 
programme carried out In col- 
laboration with tha Elaeiricity 
Supply Induatry. The aim of 
the project la to develop a 
comprahenalve aulia of vali- 
dated programs for aeaesalng 
and monitoring under tran- 
Blent conditions the protec- 
tion of Isolated generator/ 
supply ayatama. 

Candidates ahould posaaea 
a flrat or aecond clasa honoura 
degree In electrical or aloctro- 
nlcangliioarinu- Exparleiice In 
dlaitarteehnlquae would ba an 
Bovaiitaaa, 

Tha auecaiaful candidate 
will be axpectad to rawlatar 
with the CNAA for an 
M.Phll./Ph.D. The poet la for 
an Initial period of two veare 
with the poeelbllltv of an 
extanaioii for n further year. 


Further infornintlon le 
available from Dr A.L. Dow- 
dan or Dr L.L. Lai, Depart- 
ment or Elactrloal ft Electronic 
Bnelneorlng. North atafrord- 
ehtre Polytechnic. Baecon- 
aide, atafrord ■ 

Application forma and 
further nartlculare are obtain- 
able from The Personnel Sec- 
tion, North Stafrordahlre 
Polytechnic, College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent 8T4 SDB. Tel: 
8toke-on-Trant lOTBSI 49351 , 
Ext. 811. 

Cloains date: Prlday, 80 
September 1985. (516431 H3 


Examiners 


The Royal Society of 
Arts Examinattons 
Board 

8 John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London 
WC2N6EZ 

ASSESSORS 

Applications are Invited for 
poata of Aaaaaaor for tha RSA 
Computer Lltaraey end In- 
formation Technology Schama 
- Appointments to start In 
aesalon 1989-86. 

_ Appllcauon fOrnia from 
RBAi 8 John Adam Street, 
A6elphl, ^ndon WC9N 6BZ. 
S)-, 01-930 6119, Ext. 849, 
(51697) USD 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments In The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than Idam Mon- 
day proceeding 
publipatfpn. ' 


UMIST 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
For “Abandonment of Offshore Structures" 

SERC (Manna Technology Direcioiala) and Induslry are binding a aulnianHalinMM, 
programme into pnblemB asaociolad with decommissioning ol oHshora siructurag i 
major portion of the work Is concerned wilh cutting ol large steel ard concrete strueiuru 
under water. Six Resoarch Assistants ere required iminedialelv end two others wli in 
required Irom July 1 986. The research will examine explosive and pyroledinle syttaru 
end chemical oxldlsera and asseu their polonilal lor underwater opstalkxi. Em 
R saaaich Asaisiartt can register lor a higher Oogrea in Ihe appropriate tisid. Tn, 
minimum requirement Is a good honours degree In a relevant dlsdplltie. Ourettori d 
employment la two years In Ihe nrel Inalance wHh tha poaslblllly ol axlenslon lo thras 
Commencing salaries will be within the scale £7,620- £12,160 p.a. (under revis-a). 

One Research Assktant will be aasoclaied with each ol the Idlowlng inies (preleidb 
degress) 

1. ExplOBlvB InRIatton by Laser operated electronio detonators. 

(Eleciionics). 

2. Through water explosive shock on aarvlce vessels. 

(Applied or fluid msehanlsms). 

3. Fracturing of Steal and Concreta by Straea Wave focuating 
(Mechanical, Physica, or Metallurgy). 

4 Appllcallon of p^eohnlc ayatems lo cutting SOO steel. 

(Mechanical, Melalluigy, Chemical). 

5. Response ol oKshors structures to exploatve end leieral Impact toads 
(Finite alemeni. Applied Mechanics}. 

6. Culling ol steel structures by high energy chemical oxidiaers. 

(Chemieal, MaleRurgy). 

InlormaUon on projects 1 lo 6 may ba obtained Irom Dr 8 T S Al-Hassanl, Osparimaniol 
Mechanical En^neerlng. Inlonnatlon on project 8 may ba obtained horn Dr X Jonii, 
Department ol Chemlalry. 

Applicellons, quoting retersnee MEfISSand preferred project number, Ineludngs 
e.v. giving ifte lumet and eddreeeet of two reterMe chould be muI (o DrS Tt 
AI-HaieanliD^rtment ol Meohanloel Engineering, UMIST, P 0 Box SB, Minehss* 
ter H60 1QD, aa toon aa poailbte. lamai 

HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY “ 

Department of Mathematics 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATESHIP 

ApplicaHona are Inviled lor a poetdoctoial research assiMlaieehlp sponsored by iha 
Science and Engineering Research Council to work on aprojecl (under the directionol 
Prolesaor J.M. ball and others) Involving the study of nonlinear partial dlllermlil 
equations thei describe material InsiablliiTes such as liacture and phise IransiUofts. 
Preference mair ba given to appiicanie with interests In one or more of ihe toiKNdng 
areas: applied analyala, dlfferenllBl equations, varlailonBi methods, conllnuum 
mechanics, numerical ansiysle. The research aesociaie will be able lo parilcipilsinihi 
1966-86 s^poslum on 'Materiel Inslabililles in Conllnuum Mechanics* organizadby 
the depanment, during which (here will be many vlaRs by leading malhemaflciinsind 
edenlislB. 

The appointment will commence at a date convenient to the successiulappileaniMiUiin 
Ihe period October 1 5th 1985-Aprll 1st. 1986, and will be lor a peilocfol 1 yesrUi 
salary ol £7,680 p.a. (under review). 

Application lorme. and lurlher particulars, are available Irom the Stall OKIcar, Chini- 
beta Street, Edinburgh, EMI 1HX to whom completed lorme should be rsluinid by 
(October I6lh 1985, Orarseas applicants can Instead send a curriculum vitae iM 
names of 3 referees. Please quote relerence No. 86/85. 

roasn 

University College 

flUlPIDlTl = 

L.J U-mJ U CJ U MANAGBBIALR0LE8 

UnlveraityolWalga 1NTHEN.H.S. 

ADDI IPn lit iliu llajiurlmaniof 

r UIBU ItKiiinlrlul HalotionB and 

pUeMIQTDV Miiniiiieiiioiil atudlsi 

L*nCIVIIO I n T Appllcuilona are Invited !()[■ 

RESEARCH «»•< olovo i»oat. The pro i4rt I 

nEOCMnwn ruiuluil by lliu bouth Olaiaar- 

ASSOCIATE niHtrin Hnelth Authorib 

H99Lf\«IM I C nxnmlnn mniiaflorlal rrrtei 

(fixed term - one year) » 

n I j I , pact of tttn Implomentation jn 

Posl-dooloral poslllon funded tuu orirntria pmpMnia. paru 
lointiy by Q D Searle and the 

8ERC on Ihe synthesis oMac- , . , 

tones which lower blood cho- , 

lesterol levels. undaratnndlnq of tha formal 

Salary: Within Range 1A :nd“H«Pi«| 

Research ana levnla and or Uie cantenl « 

Analogous Staff policy ''statamam^ 

£7,620 . £8,450 

par annum N.H.S. The Buccaaafiit appH. 

(under reuieuti cam may ba raquirad to ■aw 

(unaer review; ^lo uanaral poraiill of 

Raqueste (quoting Ref. C90) pronrumm* and to intarvie 

fordetalla and application form m*n«a****- 

to SlaffiM Office, UWIST, PO ^ wWact 

Box 68. Cerdiii CF1 3XA. 

directed to DR A H Davidson oreanlaatlona would be aoai 

S rel.No. 0222 42588 Ext. ®«*vaniBQea. 

1M). Tho poat la to be 

Closing Date: 10 September 

IO80836) annum. 

Appllcatlona f^_-,£S^an(i 
^ , toeaihar with the '•■yAreae 

UNIVEH8ITY OF EAST ANGLIA SJIfPK, ?o'rwTrf,S "uW 

Nonvlch Establlahmant 76, 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN prdiir cFi^jj 

COMPUTING/ faWcofe 

COMPUTERISED ^^[‘loon oT go»i^e- 

ACCOUNTANCY 

retired In the School of Intormalion , fT..i.tAMftV 

SyMema to work with ProfesaorKrlsh Durham Universicy 

Bhaslur on a variety ol research and Department of physie* 



S demSKato® 

Familiarity with soma of the loUowIno , ,.K««iea 

£fw wwld be ari advantage; Rnar? o»* oepartijant i|iber 

gel mod enina, "nancHel InUalleo S-gS 

^rtema, databases, expert systems, thai^rtor. The senior 'og 
rwtworte, conhol and securRy, and indarSwri"*^^ 

appointment teachln?. Jo>" 

wH be on the R&A IB scale n,600- examination duUea ■'“yp 

asTre^T: LSSiv-”' 


jfrt^a, databases, expert eysteme, 
networks, control, and securRy, and 
wmputer a^HIng. The appointment 
on the RftA 1B scale £6,600- 
?'ff °Pg^ Mnum (under review) from 
1066 tor one year In tha first 
J^nce, (^dldaiee with the appro- 
experlenoe 
^considered ter ItuH^ 1 A 
^le£7,S20-£i2,i50 (under review). 

e«Kl a eurrleu- 
Lnri losethar with tha names 
and.addre aaaa ol two rafaran to 
'Eer^*®r,?^l*h Bhaafcar, School 
Pf InfonnatlohSVBlama: llnhjK4i«u.A 



Research and Studentships continued 


Industry and Commerce continued 


university 

COLLEGE 
OF SWANSEA 

Sealor Rvsearcli 
Axslstants 

ADplicaiions nrc inviwd for 
the vacancies of two Senior 
Research Assistants in ihc 
liutJlute of Numerical Meth- 
ods, to works nil Finite Elc- 
nieai Simulation of Cnsiing 
Processes in Sand niiJ Graviiy 
Dies. Experience of Numerical 
Methods is essential and candi- 
daies should possess a sound 
knowledge of Thcr- 
iDodyoamics. Tho suCLVSsful 
cimlidBic may register for a 
higher degree. 

The appointments will be tor 
one year, renewable annually, 
for up 10 a further (wo years 
and uie salary will be up lo 
j[8,920 per annum. 

Closing date for receipt of 
compieied application forms: 
Friday 20 September 1985. 

Research Assistant 
AppKcsfrons arv invited for 
Ihe vacancy of Research Assis- 
(ant in the Department of Elec- 
trical and Elecironie Engineer- 
tnjj, lo work on a research 
ptojeci concerned wilh Semi- 
conductor Device Mndclling, 
The appointmcnl will he for 
oneyenr and the commencing 
salan will he on a scale for 
receipl of coniplclcd applica- 
tion terms: 

Farther pariicularn und 
ippllcalion forms (2 copies) 
my be obtained fYom, and 
returned to, the Personnel 
once. University College of 
Swanseo, Singleton Park, 
SvranKB SA2 8PP. 

inaiv.171 


Aberystwyth 
Tho University Colleee 
ofWaloa 

bi.'lmLi|i>l Miitlii>iiiiiil(fi 

N1<iiliiininM,‘s bcifiwurR 
I'mici 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

liiKi.u- tii.i U(U. HLhclim 
Usti I>r I'nrlllthin 

nil' rriK-iiiiiii hi IlnivniHiriua', 
<i|tpiiciit|iiiiH t,ci, iiivltnil rai- a 
twu noat to Uuvnion 

Huiiwnn- (incl in aaHlti In ih^ 
oaiiilillMiiiiont (ir II now inUro- 
cumiiiiUM* Inhurutory fur 
tniii'liliiii niniliuiiialh-ul toplcii. 
Cuiuliclutoa Hlmuld lia, compo- 
iRiil nrniH'<iiiiiiir.rH In u Inn- 
llimim Hurli oa l•'nrt^lln or 
PuNcnl. A iiNith«niiitlcul burk- 
ni'iJiiiiil la niHirlcd dikI mhiiu 
puHtiM'iidiiniL* oxiioriniico 
woiilil bo Dll udvnntaiin. Estl- 
iiiDlftU «i(arllii|| (lnt»: Oitobcr 
IQH.A, i»r MH Hooii im iroxHlbln 
tliiireiiltor. 

Slurtliifi Biliary: £7,580 

uindf«r mvli-wi. Criidr, lA. 

Application forma and 
fiirtliar partlculara can ba 
obtaliiorl from tliu Stufflna 
OniL-ur. The University Col- 
laeo of WHlua. Old ColleBa, 
Ktiyj Street. Abcryatwyih 
SV23 2AX, iTel; 0970 3177, 
Ext. U07). CIOBing dole for 
annllcotluna: 19 Sopteinbor 

1985.(516461 H18 


University of 
Durham 

nuptirtinunt of Psycholuny 

COMPUTERS 
IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 

A|>i>llc‘iitliiiiH are liivlinil lur 
ml LSIIC fiinrlt'd 2 yonr lio- 
HKiirrli Prlliiwatilii to work on 
tli<! (ippllcatlons u( iiihrii- 
iniuimiitrH In primary niliira- 
lUiii. Tin- roArinivh will a-unalil- 
01' luiw L'uiinitivu niid sorlal 
l>NY>'lliilniil<‘iil clmi'iirtorletlcn 
ol ydiiiifi ihlldrnii may I'lni- 
mnilii ilic« (h-xliiii niid intiiiiinc- 
niHiil of nih‘ro-ri>iii|iutur ru- 
aiiiirmH. llMit'rli<nL‘(« wlili 
(ibHi-rvniUiiial iiiiitlunlx In •■hin- 
M'uiiin iiiiilrur (•diii'iilluiiul 
I'Liiiipiilliiii would b,i uii nilvuii- 
ttnii-. 

hiihiry: C7,.130 • £8,920 
(miller ri‘vlF-wi uii raiiiin lA 
with Hii|i>'riinmiiiiluii. 

Ai'plli iiildiix, l3 ioiHkni 
iiiiininii .1 r(iii<i'i->'K xliuuUl hr 
xniii by 14 t>i<|itrnilirr iun.5 lu 
Tint Ui-iiNli'ur, Krhini*- Labor- 
atiiriiin, Kniiili llninl, llinliniii 

1)111 .11. i: rnnii whom (in 

liiiMli lihir'i limv In' ohliiliii-il. 

i.niriArii iiu 


University uf 
Durham 

DnlinrtiiiciiKil An hui:ii|.'„iv 
(7 I. Liilii,rul«iry) 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Ap|jlkuiloi,b lira liivlit-il fur 
lliH oust nf n«aRurih Awlstunt 

III thu ThnrmohimliMiHFenre 

Liibnnitury in ahulnt with the 
dnvi-lopiiiuiil nf tlin aliiilnu 
BOrvICL-, 

ApplUaiiiM should Iid uradii. 
nt(-B of the niiturul ncleiiCHa 
with oxptirlonvu hi nrL-liurulo- 
(iIl'dI eclnnce or ilavplopmoiii 
of InHii'uinentatloii. 

The noBi will he fur a 
purled nf six mnnlhx. 

Tim aulriry will ba on the Hi 
(tcair, ucrnrdinii to aao. not 
nxceodlnfi £7,520 pop annum, 
plus Biipnrniniuailiin. 

Appllcatlona iihrre coploai 
loiiother with tho namaa of 
tliron refiM'oea, nhoiild lie annt 
not Inter than than lOlh 
Siniiliimhur 10H5 tn iho Ileo- 
latrar and Sncrelary, Old Shire 
Hall, Durham DHI 3HP, from 
whom riirlher partlculara may 
baubtalned. (51668> H12 


University of 
York 

Drparnneiit of Mntliemailcn 

Appllcatluiie arc- iiivliod for 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

III Cuiiiirul Iti'lutlvliy. fnr a 
purlod of 16 muntlin from I 
Nnvninbiii 1 905, tu work on 
lirtivlinthiiiul rtnllniluii from 
atrunuly iiravliatliia Undlon 
Wllli Dr C.J.S. Clarke. Appll- 
(‘uiiin aliuiild hold, or bo about 
tu loinplrtn, ti din ioriito d(«> 
qi'Hc mid liavp roBonrch oxpnrl- 
oni:ai III oanitral rolnilvlty, pro- 
ri'roldy liirliidliiii iiayiiiptailc 
Hiriiutiira. 

Salary within the raiiuo 
£7,520 • CQ,860 per aiiniini, 

wllh uas. 

Thrno copfoa or appllca- 
tionn, with full rurriruliim 
vltMB and iianiliiD two rn- 
rnronn. Hliniilrl li» nont by 30 
Sppir-iiibi'r I9U9 (u lAi-(i- 
latrnr'n ni*|im'lini<nt (Apnnliii- 
mi'iiifi), Uiilvantliv ul Vork, 
ll••hlhllllnll, I'orlt S'OI 9l)ti. 
I iii'lhi'i' piirih iiliii'H iiiv avtill- 
iihiK. I'hl■l•nl rjuiiii' I'l'l i- 

ll■lnllll•l' li/h'-i 1 1 . 1.5 tiifiA I Ilia 


Get into Tnnning wHh British Telecom 

The Procurement Troining Group provides training For both ciericai and manogenneni sfoFf, oliering a wide 
range of courses from Induction lo Management Development, Our tutors ploy a central role in preparing 
and presenting lesions and in the design and deveiopment ol new courses. 


We now have openings for trainers in the Following oreos: 


Clerical and Management Training 


Swindon based 


up to £!l 2,000 


We are looking For someone, able to work wilh file minimum of supervision, lo provide a wide ronge oF 
devdopmenl courses For our clerical and management slaFF. Condidates should have experience oF 
instructing in business related subjects. 

Procurement Trai ning 

London or Swindon based up to £13,000 

You will be required to develop and run, wilh the minimum of supervision, procuremenl courses up to 
Inslilule of Purchasing and Supply level. 

Applicants will need to have operational experience aso buyer and be able to apply these skills in the 
training environment. An Institute oF Puixhasing and Supply qualiFicalion is preferoble. 


Provisioning and Systems Training 


Swindon bosed 


up to £12,000 


You will be required to design, develop and teacha wide range of new and existing courses from computer 
systems to slock management and provisioning. 

A clear understanding of procurement and compuler systems is desirable. 

To be considered for these posts, appticanis should be educated lo degree or professional level or hove 
subslanliol experience in the relevant Field. Pull training will be given to successful appliconls,and you will 
also be required lo run courses at other locotions in the UK as well as your designated learn bose. 

Benefits are consistent with a large organisation. 

For more details and on applicalion Form, returnoble by 1 3 September 1985, ring Sheila Loughron on 
01-380 2197 or write to her at British Telecom, Room 32/ 51, Euston Tower, 286 Euston Road, 

London NVY13DG. 


British 

TELECOAA 


Industry and Commerce 


DP PERSONNEL RESOURCING 


CAN YOU RECRUIT, TRAIN 
AND DEVELOP PEOPLE 
TO MATCH OUR GROWTH? 


Package up to £17,000 


Rural Hampshire 


0@© 


TBUSTCaMPANY 


I III.' I'Fiil Fl'ihi Cunipnny Is one of the 
fiikiL'St miiviiig comiMtiics In ilic 
iiivc'btmeniJrul unit iruslwutld NMj 
luTvu i.-ehliid uselglitcen consecutive 
ye-irs of cxfuiision and wc have 
detailed pluns fur (unher growtl) In 
years locomc 

Data processing is recognised as 
crucial to achieving Uial growth To 
support Systems Development 
Management we ha\te identified the 
need to aiipoint a specialist who will 
prepare and implement an effective 
systems persrrnnul development plan. 
Tills IS an unusually wide lan^ng and 
Interesting role for an experienced 
systems specialist wilh strong inter- 
perscmal skills Liaising wilh senior 
systems staff and specialisQ in other 
depannients. you will be responsible 
lor the recriiiimenL training and 
de'/olopmeni of till systems staff. 

A )uy ylunont nt the appointment ts 
ic-irA.-nsihliiiy I >r ihc management of 
un L-kionsive training plan involving 
graduate's A luvd and TOPS trainees 
li will beiour reiponsibility to ensure 


that comprehensive training and 
development is provided for <ill 
systems devebpment staff. 

The benefits package oflered Includes- 
Initial salary of £I3.400-£I5.^00 
ikMortgage Subsidy 
Non-Contributory Pension and 
Life Insurance Scheme 
4<Chrt5tmas Bonus 
Profit Sharing Scheme 
4(Cenerou5 Relocation Assistance 
If you wish to turn your skills to 
develop people to match our 
growth and want to work fora 
progressive and fast growing 
organisation, telephone for an 
ap^icatlon form or write to- 
TrisfiaWsstem.PersonnelDQiartinenc 
TSBTkust Company Limited. 

Keens House. Andover 
Hampshire SPIO IPG 
Tblep^ione Andover (0264) 9I04S 
(office hours) 

For more information you can ring 
John Harpham. Business Systems 
Manager on 0264 ?06I3 evening 
from $m till 9pm and weekeneb 


All advertisements are subject to the 
conditions of acceptance of 

Times Newspapers Ltd, 

copies of which are available on request 


ItHETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION I 
I SUPPLEMENT REPRINTS I 

I Information Teclinology 

^ An eight pngo special report, published in TheS^ 
I T.H.E.S. on March 22. m5. | ^ 

I I This rcpuri includes articles from specialist con-i 
trihutors. on the following: | 

- * the changing role ofncadcmic databanks' i 

- ‘ajtplylng computer power to literary analy.sls* i 

- ‘theuseofeducntlonalvideoinhusine&ssiiidlcs' g 
- Mhc efllcac}' of (he Alvey programme’ i 

*conipu(er modelling OMveather and climatic i 
change* 1 

- ^manpower shortages at technician level' g 

CopiesavailuhleatSOpeach* p 

I Management Education I 

, A six page special report, published in The I'.H.E.S. I ^ . 
I on March 29. 1985. S ' 

U The report looks al the future of m<inagcment| 

^ education and wheie the emphasis should be placed | 

I during the 19'Xis. The following are among quesiionsg 
^ discussed by contributors from Ihe world of Manage- ^ 

^ ment/Business Studies. g 

| - *Undergradua(ebii.slncssstudlesdegree.Si j| 

^ pastgraduotc MBAs for high fliers or continuing 

^ education for experienced maiingersV* i| 

p - ‘Whatshouldbetherelativecontrlhuliunorihe 
g universities and the potyicchnic, college sector?' 

;$ Copies available at OOp each" 

1 ;:; PIciise make yourcheques/puslal orders ptiyuMe to » 

^ TimusNewspapersLidaiulsendto; g 

I Francis Goddardt ^ 

g TlieTimesHlgherEducaliunSupplement. ^ 

'» Priory liouKe, % 

^ lit John’s Lane, ^ 

I London EC1M4RX. | 

"lhikliii.-liiJL;<jii'-i4t!i:»ilhinilivUkhu| nnl » 
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Overseas 


Post 

Overseas 


lliiB post is funded under Britain's Aid 
Programme to developing countries 

Bangladesh 

Senior Technical Adviser 
Bangladesh Ibchnicai Education Pr oject 
Technical Teacher IVaining College (TITC) 
Dhaka 

Duties: tii k>ud a Uwm of British .subject sixTiall-HLs in 
helpinK set up a iu*w Ibchnical Tbachcr Train iiif{ ('ollef]o 
whieh Is Ui pnivide pm wrviro and In-.service conrsrs 
Tor Hlarr of hilylcchnicH and Knf{inePriiig (’>oll(.‘|!es In 
Ilaiigliiitpsli; In liulsi* wiUi Llic f:hienW;hnical Adviser, 
the PmJi'CL C*4> finJinutur arid the nias:tor onbcliiiical 
Kduciilioii on inipleiiienhitinn of the World Bank 
k'rlihieal teacher training nrugrainmc; tn advise Uie 
’ns'lmica] Kdtu'ulinn Hoara and assist wil.li the 
ckivelopiiienLoniH! curricular examinations and 
melhodsofevalualioni lo fl.sHist with general 
ilevelopinenLofciilloge udminifliruUiui and finanro in 
enllulKinitJun with thie DlireLorTrit!; to help with the 
.seinclion of e<nil|>itienl uiul niivlse un the training of 
slulTin Ihe UK; lo leacii on it|)prf>]>rlnteu.'uclier (raining 
eciiirKi'H in specialist sulijcrl areas. 

HpeclaJ QuaUflcatlona: jniile cundidule.s, preferulily 
ngisi 46-G6, .should Jinvu a dcgrcc-Invel ijualillratlnn In 
Knglnerring and an advuiic\‘d level (lunlincalloii in 
'n.'Chiik'uJ Ibucher Lklucntiun. Cnnsldentble experhnicc 
of all aspects of Ibchiiicul Teacher Training at a senior 
level ill the UK and overseas is casonLial. 

SoJoiy: iil9,30d'S22^ti8 per annum. 

Overseas Allowances: iiil-£l,644 depending on salary 
and marital status. 

Benenis: salary free of UK income tax; free family 
passages; children's education allowances and hididay 
visits; free furnished accotninndatinn;eniployerb 
contribution li> a recognised siiperunnuation scheme 
or an allowance of U per cent of salary in lieu. 

Contract: for three years with tiie British Council. 

Closing date flir applications: Ifl September 1^6. 
Keftrence: fiSKfilTO 

For Auther details and an application (bna* please 
write, quoting the poatrelbrenceiniintMrto: 

Overseas Edncatianal Appolntnumts Department, 

The Brhlah Council, 00-91 Ibttcnham Court Road, 
London WIP QDT. 
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WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SWANSEA 

Appllcatlona are invHed for the following acadomic vacanctoB 

Dean of Faculty of 
Construction 
(Burnham HOD 1V) 

Cantikiafu afwuM be greduaiee ancitbr profeealorMUy quafflad In an aaa< - 
dfltnlc disolpVne aasocMad with Constnjcfion arid should twva experience 
o( both leaching and lha indualry. The Faculty oflore a range ol oourses 
eKtendlngfromcrallloundeipraduato and piofoeelona] levels. Aknowledge 
of 0TEC piDcedurea and famneitty with the CITB ere essential. 

Dean of Computing Services 
(Burnham HOD IV) 

Appicania should be highly qualifiad In Computer Stuefles nnd have lied 
educational, commerolal and IndusirlBl experience. The sucoessful appll- 
cani will have ihe responsibility for the operation ol the central oompi|lw 

Institute Is seeking a person with [oadershlp potential to dovstap Ihe range 
of services necessaiy as Inforauitlon teohnology exiende aoicse die range 
ol eoursas wllhtn lha Iralitute. A commttlmQnl to educational rosoarch and 
consultancy Is essonifal. The possession of a higher dagroo vrauU be an 
advantage. 

Salary Seale Burnham Head of Department IV - £t4,79B - CIS, 678 
(under review). 

For further delolle and ^iplleallon form please write enoloclng a. 
stamped eddraased envelope tot The Pilnt^l, WEST QLAMOTIQAN 
INBTTTUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Townhlll Reed, Swsnsee, 8A2 
OUT. 

Closing date: SOU: S^lember 1B8B 

naxKO) 



WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

SWANSEA 


Applications are Invited for the following academic 
vacancies;- 

FACULTY OF ART & 
DESIGN 

Lecturer I History of Design 

Candidates should be graduates specialising In the History of 
Art and Design. The person appointed will contribute to HNO 
programmes In Architectural Stained Glass, Ceramics, Photo- 
graphy and Technical lllusiration. Teaching experience would 
be an advantage. An Interest In research and familiarity with 
BTEC standards would be beneficial. 

Lecturer I Three 
Dimensional Design 

Applicants should be well qualified Artlsta/Designers with an 
Imaginative approach capable of introducing all aspects of 
three dimenstlonal design Into a range of BTEC courses. The 
successful applicant should specialise In ceramics and be 
capable of contributing to other areas associated with three 
dimensional design. 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Senior Lecturer in Economics 

Applicants should be well qualified and able to teach econom- 
ics on degree and professional courses. The possession of a 
higher degree and an interest In research and consultancy 
would be an advantage. Candidates should have Inudustrial/ 
academic experience and an understanding of CNAA and 
BTEC regulations would be beneficial. 

Senior Lecturer In 
Business Studies 

Candidates should be graduates in Business Studies spe- 
cialising In one or more of the following fields:- Marketing. 
Tourism, Recreation or European Studies. An understanding 
of the Impact of Information Technology on business practices 
vwuld be beneficial. The person appointed will teach on a 
range of courses within the Faculty and contribute to the 
development of a research and consultancy programme. 


FACULTY OF 
INFORMATION STUDIES 
Lecturer I Mathematics 

Applicants should be well-qualified graduates In Mathematics 
The successful candidate will be responsible for the teeing 
of Mathematics across a range of courses Including degrw 
programmes. A knowledge of BTEC regulations and teaming 
experience would be an advantage. The poaaesaion of a 
higher degree and an Interest In reaearoh la desirable. 

Senior Lecturer in Systems 
Analysis and IKBS 

Applicants should be well qualified graduates with approprlats 
Industrial or commercial experience. Candidates should be 
able to offer Systems Analysis; and an understanding of IKBS 
Is particularly Important. A higher degree and an Intersalh 
research would be an advantage. Teaching duties will include 
BA (Honours) Business Studies, and HND coumes. 

Senior Lecturer in Occupational 
Psychology 

Applicants are Invited from specialists able to offer one or 
more of the following fields:- Occupstlonal/lndustrial Psychol- 
oflYi Ergonomica or Organizational Behaviour. Candidaiei 
should be graduates and the possession of a higher degree 
would be an advantage. Applicants should possess appropri- 
ate commercial or Industrial experience and a researt^ beck- 
ground would be advantageous. Teaching duties will Include 
BA (Hons) Business Studies, and HND Courses. 

FACULTY OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

Head of School of Computer 

Aided Engineering 

(Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from weli-quallfled graduates whopoe- 

i:-Con- 


aess good Industrial experience In one of the following. — . ■ 
trol applied to Mechanical Manufacturing Systems; CAO; 
Manufacturing Including CAM and Robotics. The succasslul 
applicant should have an Interest In research/consuitancy and 
CamIaw I A teaching experience would be an advantage. The person 

dOniOr LGClUrOr in ACCOUntEnCy ^PPOlntedwlllberesponsIblefordevelopingCAEcoursasand 

A Senior Lecturer In Accountancy Is required able to teach ® facility, 

either economics or law as a second discipline. Experience In 
the upllcatlon of IT and computerized business systems 
would be an advantage. The Successful applicant will teach 
llnancial accountancy to a range of degree and professional 
courses. An understanding of OTEC and CNAA procedures 
would be advantageous. 

FACULTY OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Head of School of Electronics 
(Principal Lecturer) 

f ®1 S' ‘"'y. ^ underal^- 


Senior Lecturer in Fabrication 
and Welding 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably with post-gradu- 
ate qualifications In Welding Technology. The successful can- 
didate will contribute to the recently approve HND in 
Fabrication and Welding Engineering and other NHD couraw. 
Previous teaching experience and a research/consuitancy 
background would be an advantage. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Manufacturing Engineering 

This permanent post Is funded under the Welsh Offics tor 
Information Technology.' Applications are Invited for inw 
important post. Candidates should be graduate EngInes/s 
In Design end Manufacturere, with an 
CAM, FM8, Robotics and Automation. Recent InduslrW 
experience would be an advantage. 

Research in Manufacturing 
Systems (Two Year Fixed 
Term Appointments) 


Senior Lecturer in 
Microeiectronics 

dMree would bn an mtuaraan^, ® higher ['^^®^^^hnology. Applications are Invited from recent grad- 

Production Englneeringwith a sped ^ 
nJSSS. Manufacturing Systems. The successful 

applicant will be expected to register for a research degres- 

Cia.095-.ei4^ Bar-ei6.4e7 


degree would bS ‘Si K 

should have Industrial or poS^raduate reM^alSSJ?" 

iidS'b"f 

Senior Lecturer in 
Communication Engineering 

would be an advantage as well aBareafia2»h education 

auccesssful candwSe will be^^^^ 
development ol a B.E^ contribute to the 


SALARY SCALE 
Prtnelpti Lectuier 


beniof Lecturar 

Lecturer 1 


ia.09S- £14.680 Bar-ei6Ae ^ 
C11.176-<14.ie6 Bar^2J9 « j*'"*^*^ 
CS.010-C10.176 fundir nviSS 


».mU-i:i D,17g /uHdW 

RgHiroh Associate ea^lBi-e 7 .i 7 fl • rr:lfgi 

£**“''* application form please writs 

cioaing a stamped addressed envelops to^- 

At Principal 

west Qlamorgan Institute of Higher Education 
Tosynhlll Road, Swansea SA2 OUT 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF LAW 

Applications are invited for leaching appolnlmenis in ihe Facully ol 

Utv. 

Candidates mual possess at least a Master’s degree in Law or 
^Ivaiant and relevant leachlng/reaearcli experience. Preter- 
it will be given to candidates who are able to teach in one or 
inora of the following areas: 

Law Agency & Partnership 

Company Law Equity & Trusts 

Conflict of Laws Evidence 

Constitutional Lew Legal Method & Process 

Contract Law Remedies 

CrBTilnal Law Restitution 

(jnd Law Shipping 

RBvanua Law Torls 

Qrosa annual emoluments range as lollowa: 

Lecturer S$30,660 - 63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$S7,590 - 1 01 ,930 

Associate Professor SSB9.300 - 123,000 

(STGC1 « S$2.94 approximately) 

The oimmsnclng salary will depend on the candidate's qualllica- 
Dona, experience and the level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Schema, the staff member and the 
University are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
25% of hts salary, the contribution of the staff member and the 
University being subject lo a maximum of S$1 ,500 par month and 
S$1,7B0 per month respectively. The sum standing to the staff 
irember's credit in the Fund Is tax-free end may be withdrawn 
when the staff member leaves SIngapore/Matayaia permanently. 

Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: e setiting-ln allowance of S$1,000 (single) or SS2.000 
(rrarrted). subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
S$100 lo S$21 6 p.m., education allowance for up lo three children. 
iub)ect to a maximum of S$1 0.000 per annum per child, passage 
Bsslatance and baggage allowance for the transportation of per- 
nnel effects to Singapore. Staff members may undertake con- 
suiletlon work, subject lo the approval of the University, and retain 
CQMullation fees up lo a maximum ol 60% ol Iheir gross annual 
flirxiluments In any one year. 

Appficstions forms and further Infortnatfon on terms and conditions 
ol service may be obtained from: 

TIib Director NUS Overeoaa Office 

Pirionnel Department c/o Singapore High 

Niilonal University Commiaaion In London 

5 Chesham Street 
London SW1 
U.K. 

Tot: (01) 235 4562 irT.-OMi: 


d Singapore 
Xnl Ridge 
Singapore 0511 


Republic of Singapore 
College of Physical Education 

Lecturers 

tie CcSege of Physteal Education Is iho onl-/ ternary InslUuUon in Singapore 
In BpeUdllst teacher training lor physical education. It Is an autonomous 
^ issponilble U> The Institute of Education Council 

!■ Inviting applications Irom suitable qualified andeiperlsnced candi- 
two Lectureship positions In the loHo-wIng areas: Biological Bases, 
FhysWoQy, Biomechanics. Psychological and BocioioglUl Aspects, 
'“‘wm Davelopmeni and Teaching Method 

candidsles to contribute to the teaenmg ol a variety ol piatilcaJ 
same at an advanced level is also nighty desirable. 

Rsqukemtnti: 

^ppficanla should hoW a Master a degree and'or have a spedallsl qualification. 

Mdllkxi to the above, eppUcants should hold leeching diplomas or csrtifi' 
*** and have at least 3 years’ approved leaching or related teaching 
*^8ftsnce and experience in teacher education la desirable 

^PiereUorv: 

***'■'7 ranges, including Netiona) V/age Council iNWC) increases 
Jr ^"9 allowance are as folio w 
JVaOftlcer; 

(K^panled by spouse ^ S45.97B p a- 5 590,163 p.a 

S p _ S S93.7B3 p.a. 

'^aSMIltl! 

Vpilcable to tho Lectureship position include »o«n Kheme for itw 
•« « cars, rrM,ni benefits, children o educal’on atforvanca and 

“PpUcaWe, and a moniht/ ceniiAution by the College ol 25. s of 
monthly selar/ p^js education a5iDftsr.ee towards The Cer.irai P^- 
b «^'-*'*^l****® ® o« S St .750 per momh. The Olfcer w.il he« 

26% of h!s salary plus odveaven atio/rance towards The Central 
subject lo e ce'img of $ 31 .250 per monm I The tales ot oonl/ibu- 
''*®^atPro’/ideni Fund arosuo;ect to tav-sivi periodically i 

iPiiscnat Submit a lull curncut-jm y.iae w.Vi quaiilicai cn'^. 

I?" A?#n '*’2 'iair.es ol 3 releteos t'^tTia' wrin ihS'f 


u 


‘wLow,., --'•''••‘‘s'lwi.Bsoioreiercosi's-aeuiM'inri'-wiw. ---.-r 

‘kry. Depertmerx ert P E. and Bporta Socnce. Loughborough 
CbslnoL”' Loughborerugh. Le.£esiersr.reLEll 3TU 

^[3^_^to^appric3tion 5 



IIIEIIT Western Australian 

■ Institute of Technology 

Tenured Appointment 

School of Mathematics and Computing 
Professorial Level Position 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 
Salary $54,948 (Auet) 

The appointee to this new senior position will provide 
vital, effective leadership, both academic and profes- 
sional, In Computing Science within the School of 
Mathematics and Computing which incorporates the 
Department of Computing Science and the Department 
of Mathematics ana Statistics. The appoimee may take 
up the position of Head of Department of Computing 
Science. The Department offers a degree and two post- 
graduate courses in Computing. A Master's degree 
programme is scheduled lo commence In 1986. 

With the expectation of Increased involvement In major 
applied research IntlUatlves with Industry, research 
organisations and the developing Western Australian 
Technology Park, the appointee will be required to pro- 
vide leadership In the maintenance and development of 
research programmes and industrial consultancy while 
providing course development and teaching In areas ol 
expertise. The appointee will have a strong academic 
background with a record of scholarly achievement and 
research in computing sciences, experience In group 
leadership and project management and s commitment 
to the development of programmes whitii excel In both 
teaching and research. An appointee with appropriate 
academic quallflcstlons and record can be granted the 
title ol Professor. 

Computing facilities within lha School Include a VAX785, 
4 PDP1 1 'a (UNDQ, graphics workstations and four termi- 
nal/micro/graphica laboratories as well as access to the 
Institute's vAX8600's. 

CondlSoM IncluUa laroa lot apoointit ana lamily plua aaMtance witii 
ramovnl aapanui; ai^wannuallon. 

Applicatlona: Daiaiii, ncludinQ namn and addraiana ol ihraa tvlaiMa 
•hould tid aubmitlad not War than 30 Soptambai 10B6 lo lha Ap^liV mania 
Oiricai. Waslam Auitiahan Inauiula ol Taetinoloev. Kant Slraal, Bantlav, 
Waaioni AuadaNa. 6I0£. A Btoctiutaconlainlng hirlhai inloimaiion may ba 
Obtained by Talax (AA MOBS) or Calila (WAINTECH) cning 'Appointcnonia'. 
position rawanca numbar and yoit ralum airmail oddiaia. 

Whan applyiftO pToisa quoit Rat 6 IB HE6. 





Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 

Tenured Senior Lecturer 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

(Including Educational Computing) 

Provide acodemic leadership In the undergraduate and 
postgraduate programmes tn educelfonal technology 
and educatlonol computing conducted by Ihe Facully of 
Education. 

The focus of the postgraduole programmes, Including 
the Master of Education, is on Insirucllonel design end 
llie development and evaluation of meleriale end sys- 
tems using communications and information tech- 
nologies. Candidates should Itave an active research 
tnterosi in one or more of these areas and experience as 
a designer ol inslnjctlonel materials, training pro- 
grammes, computer software and/or a variety of audio 
vIsubI medlB. 

BBibry nineB 439.703 ** > (AuUV 

CondlUbna bicludb tam tor MpomtoB and lamily phii aaslilaiwe wflh 
(amoval axpanaex wporannu8n>n. 

ADDUcatlDiu: Dotaiii. hiotuding namat »nd addmaata ol Um reterasa 
•l^d bo submrnod not lUoMhan 30 SaplOTbBf IBBSloUi o^o intrnwy 
Wlui, Woalom Aualnbin haliuita ol Tochn^m, K^Blraor, BonSw, 
Waitom AualroiiA S10Z. A Brodun contain^ furtlwr hiloiiroUon may be 
d>laStKlbyTel«W^92BB3orCBblo(WA>NTCd^^ Ap^tmenia , 
poaitlon lewiinee number end your wlum elmw eddtaae 
When applying please quote Rel B12 and Coda HES. 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

T.E.S. 

Should arrive 
not later than 
4 p.m. .Monday 
preceeding 
publication 


University of 
Cape Town 

LECTURER 

INPOUTICAL 

STUDIES 

Appilcallone ar« Invited for 
the above poet, for apnolnt- 
ment on let Jaiiumry iBSa or 
aesoun ne pcisslbln Uiereaflor. 

The eiieEeearul aiwlicent 
will bo repecied lo undarta)co 
reeeurch and to parllcipate in 
teaching Ip one or more bran- 
ches of political atudlee. with 
an emphaele an International 
relatione. 

Balery renge R1 7.267 • 

RSS.BSe per annum, with an 
annum bonus and attrarilve 
Starr taenollte. 

Appileania should submit a 
full currirulum vitae and the 
namae nnd addreonce of thrno 
rofereca not later lhaii 61 
Ortofaer I9B9 to the Ren- 
lairer. (Attention: Appoint- 
mente orricei, (Ref. No. E/ 
asS4i Univerally or cape 
Town. Private Bait, Ronde- 
bonch, 7700, South Africa. 
Further Information may be 
obtained .from tlic Reoiatrar 
or The Recreiary. SA Univer- 
altlee Offlco, Chicheeter 
Houec, S7S High HolLorn. 
London WC1V 7HB. 

' The UnlvOrelty-e policy la 
not to deacrlralnatc on the 
grounds of sex, race or rail- 
' glon. Further information on 
the Impicmoniatioii of this 
policy la Qbiaineble on re- 
quelt. iSidQd) HI 4 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

CHAIR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A]ipliu‘ation^ arc inviiL'il from Ji^tinguMied 'ichoLirs in unv nrcii of 
psyclioitigy (L-.xpcrimciital, cliniail iiiul iipplicd mychiikigv arc nui 
covered ny current Chiiir&l. Ap|ilicaiiis muMiixvu ii subsiimiiul 
rcseurcti record, and JonioiisirMicd skills in itic Nupcrvision of 
rcsearcli students. 

Siiiary: £ A.54,948 per annum 

The University provides prescribed travelling and reiiioval 
expenses, superannuation, housing assistiincc and speciul studies 
programs. 

Citnitif> liate: Isi Ociabfr. /VW.1. Re/mnci: Nn.3SSS5 

Additional information and appllraliun forms arc available from 
Ihe Secretary-General, A.ssoclalliin ofCornmnnwealth Unlvt-rslllcs, 
36 Gordon Square, London WCIH OFF. The University of Q'leenv- 
land is un Equal OpuortuiiJly Empluyer. 


TheTimes 
H^rEducation 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers 
for 1985 

OCTOBER 
4 Environmental 

Sciences 

1 1 History 

18 Maths and Physics 
25 Politics 

NOVEMBER 
1 Psychology 

8 Economics 
15 Biological Sciences 
22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer Studies 

DECEMBER 
6 Education 


Reviews of 
New Journals 

SEPTEMBER 
27 Sciences 

Special Features 

NOVEMBER 

1 Information Technology 
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